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PEEFACE. 



I OTE a double apology for the publication of this 
volume ; in the first place to the public, secondly to 
my friends, 

' Mountaineering ' haa been by this time fully de- 
dcribed by very competent writers. No new book is 
likely to have any chance of rivalling the popularity of 
the first series of ' Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,' or of 
the dramatic story of the Matterhorn, as told and 
illustrated by Mr. E. Whymper. There is no longer 
the least novelty in the small feata of gymnastics 
annually performed, or supposed to be performed, 
by members of the Alpine Club. Few readers, I 
think, outside that body of enthusiasts, are eager 
to bear anything more of guides and glaciers, 
aretes and s^racs, cols, couloirs and creva^aes. 
Sach subjects recur more often than I conld wish in 
tbe foUowiug pages. But in attempting to give any 
adeqaate picture of a mountain region it is impossible 
to leave out the snow mountains. My object has 
Iteen to keep them as far aa possible in their proper 
place in the landscape. I could not, like some tourists, 
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ignore everything above the snow-level, but I have not, 
I trust, written as if the world began only at that point 
and everything beneath it was also beneath notice. 

The sketches here brought together are a patchwork 
from the journals of seven summers. Their chief claim 
to interest lies in the fact that thfiy deal with portions 
of the Alpine chain, about which English readers have 
hitherto found no information in their own language 
except in guide-books. General experience proves that 
the British mind — the remark does not, I believe, hold 
equally good of the German — will not readily take in a 
new lesson through this medium. Few of our fellow- 
countrymen turn their steps towards an unknown region 
unless directed thither either by the report of friends or 
by some book less technical and abstruse than a Dic- 
tionary of Peaks and Passes. Such a book, I venture 
to hope, the present volume may be found. 

The gap which it is intended to fill has long re- 
mained one of the broadest in our English Alpine 
literature. 

We have already two works of permanent value 
dealing with the southern side of the Alps. But Val 
Formazza was the eastern limit of the late Mr. Swing's 
' Italian Valleys of the Pennine Alps.' The authors 
of ^The Dolomites* did not go west of the Adige. 
The exquisite valleys round the head of Lago Maggiore, 
so easily accessible from the lake or the St. Gothard 
road, have been completely passed over. The moun- 
tains of Val Masino and Val Livigno, distant respec- 
tively only a day's journey west and east of the crowded 
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upper EngaJine, are still left to their bears and Ber- 
gamasque ahepherda. The fanta Trubinesea, a noble 
peak, wiiicli, seen ft-om Moute Generoso, heada the army 
of the Rhtetian Alpa, has been but once ascended, 
although it ia accesaible to anybody who can croas the 
Diavolezza Pass or climb Ihe Titlia. In the highlands 
of Lombardy and the Trentino — apeaking ronghly, the 
eotmtry between Lago di Como and Trent — Italy anil 
Switzerland seem to join hands. There, under un 
Italian sky and girt round by aouthern flowers and 
foliage, the fantastic rock-ridges and mighty towers of 
the Brenta stand opposite the broad anow-plnina of the 
Adamello. Yet the beauties of this region, one of the 
'most fa8cina.ting in the Alps, have, but for a stray 
Btoantaineer or a scanty notice in the ' Alpine Journal,' 
remained unsought and unsung. 

The few friends and companions who have hitherto 
shared with me its enjoyment may here ask, ' And why 
conld not you let them remain sor*' I will at any rate 
offer none but honest excuses. I can make no pretence 
to having been overcome by any benevolent feeling to- 
wards the public at large. Had there seemed the smallest 
reasonable hope of our haunts remaining undisturbed 
I should have been disposed still to keep the secret I 
have already guarded for some year a. But unfor- 
tonately, at least from our point of view, a spirit of 
eoterpriae ha^ sprung up amongst the people of the 
country, roads are being mode, new inns opened, old 
lOnes furbished up, and as a result English visitors are 
uning less and less rare. In the ordinary course of 
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events it was hardly possible for another year to pass 
by without some monthly tourist, with a facility in 
bookmaking, penetrating the Lombard Alps. 

If it was inevitable tliat these mountains should be 
brought before the world, it seemed better that they 
should be introduced by one who had ^vith them a 
friendship of some years* standing rather than by a new 
acquaintance. Moreover there was a very obvious 
advantage in making the revelation myself. I have 
outgrown the rash enthusiasm which leads discoverers to 
overrate all the merits and understate half the dis- 
iidvantages of their last new discovery. I have, so far 
as I know my own mind, no desire to deceive anybody. 
I am prepared, as new-comers seldom are, to attach at 
least their due importance to all difficulties of climate 
or of transport, from want of accommodation or from 
want of guides. In short, I mean to frame a friendly 
invitation to those who know how to travel which 
vet shall not allure the crowd who tour. As an 
eoleotic wanderer I can aflFord to state, with perfect 
frankness, my conviction that, if you can put uj) with 
tlio orowd, there is no i^lace where great snow-peaks 
iki\' »\» well seen as in the Bernese Oberland — that there 
iH \\\> olimbing which equals that to be had within 
uw'iU\ miles of Zermatt — that the ice scenery on Mont 
liluiio iii uusurpjissable in Europe, and the climate of the 
I y\KV Ku^udine the most bracing south of the Arctic 
x'i\\ \\.\ V»kI I can heartily agree in the conclusion that 
.'w.'ivviuo wUv\ wishing for nothing more, crosses the 
uoiuu'i v»i luil\^ oommits an act of folly. I write only 



^^br those who do wish for Bomething more — who, like 
myself, feel at times iu a mood for less austere society. 
The Swiss peaks sit erect in a solemn white-robed row 
of Monks and Virgins, most noble and inspiring to con- 
template. The Italian Alps 1 may venture to compare 
to a gay and gracious company robed in blue, red, and 
purple pomp, and setting off the costume by that most 
becoming artifice, well-powdered heads. 

I have only to add a few words on matters of detail. 
The first eleven chapters deal with ground new' to 
English readers. The twelfth contains information not 
given elsewhere, and likely to be useful now that a 

» large inn is opened at San Martino di Castrozza, io the 
Biost beautiful situation of any stopping-place in Italian 
Tyrol,* The Pelmo, aa in many respects a unique 
mountain, has a certain novelty. The last chapter is 
va expostulation for which the present moment seems 
particularly opportune. 

In order to meet a difficulty which most autliors 
must bare felt, I have ventured in one respect on an 
ionovation on the ordinary form of books of Swiss 
travel. The details as to inns, ascents or paths, 
necessary on the spot, are tiresome when a book ia 
read at home ; on the other hand, when travelling it is 
often difficult at a moment's notice to extract from 

' TliF Urigno district has broD touched on in two vork», A Summer 
Tour w (iff Grumu. bj Mrs. H. Freshfleld, nnd Hrrt and Thri in Ihi 
Atf, liy llj« UoD. F. Plnnlift, but tho routo liere described whs not pre- 
Timulf kocuni. Then- \» a pl«i»ant deserijilioii of Val di Sole, in 0» Foci 
titnigk Tfrrol. tij Wslter White. Chapmac and lUU, I8a0. 

■ (wo Appeodii F OD - Tjcol v. Tirol.' 
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the body of the work the exact fact wanted. Such 
new remarks therefore as I had to offer on these 
matters, I have embodied in an appendix where, without 
being obtrusive, they will be readily accessible. 

The list of iUustrations and maps wiU explain iteelf, 
and show that by Messrs. Longman's liberality the 
Tolume is in these respects unusually well provided. 

My best thanks are due to my friends Mr. J. Gilbert 
and Mr. F. F. Tuckett for the use of the accurate 
sketches which have furnished most of the illustrations. 

Two of the district maps and part of the third are 
extracts from the as yet unpublished south-eastern 
sheet of the Alpine Club map of the Centi-al Alps. The 
hill-engraving being still incomplete, the mountains 
have been put in from a stone. 

The Brenta group is now laid down for the first 
time with any approach to accuracy, and some pains 
have been taken to render this addition as far as 
possible worthy of the map of which it forms a natural 
extension. For assistance in my endeavours to ascer- 
tain the correct nomenclature I have to thank the 
Trentine Alpine Society, who appointed a special com- 
mittee to make enquiries on the spot,^ and Mr. M. 
Holzmann. I regret to be obliged to add that owing to 
the churlishness of the Viennese authorities I have been 
unable to profit in any way by the results of the great 
Survey of the Trentino and South Tyrol lately executed 
by the Austrian engineers. 

* See Appendix E for further details on this subject. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

YAL MAGGIA. 



Huge mountains of immeasurable height 

Encompassed all the level yalley round 
With mighty slabs of rock that sloped upright, 

An insurmountable enormous bound ; — 
That vale was so sequester d and secluded, 
AU search for ages past it had eluded. Hookham Fberb. 



TAL )CA041IA — BIONASCO — VAL LAVIZZABA — THB BASODINE — VAL BAVONA — 

PIZ CAMPO TENCCA — VAL DI PBATO. 

The tjpical Alpine Clubman has been somewhere de- 
scribed by Mr. Anthony TroUope as cherishing in his 
bosom, through the ten months of each year in which 
the business of life debars him from his favourite pur- 
suit, an ever-gnawing desire for the beloved mountains. 
For myself, whenever, as I often do, I vent 

»^— an inward groan 



To sit upon an Alp as on a throne 

it is accompanied, as in Keats' sonnet, by ^ a languish- 
ment for skies Italian.' The bright recollections which 
at once console and harass me during the fogs and 
snows of our Cimmerian winters owe their existence as 
much to Italian valleys as to snowy peaks. After a 
week of hard mountaineering at Zermatt or in the 

B 
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Oberland, the keen colourless air of the Eiffel or Bell 
Alp be^ns to pall upon mj senses; the pine-woods 
and chalets to remind me, against mj will, of a German 
box of toys. I sigh for the opal-colonred waves of 
atmosphere which are beating up against the southern 
slopes of the mountains, for the soft and varied foliage, 
the frescoed walls and far-gleaming campaniles of Italy. 
In such a mood, after a morning spent upon the snows 
of Monte Bosa or the Adamello, I plunge with the 
keenest delight amongst the vines of Val Sesia or Val 
Camonica. 

For this morbid tendency, as it is considered by 
some vigorous friends, I do not propose to offer either 
defence or apology. Still less do I wish to become a 
public benefactor by leading on a mob to take posses- 
sion of my pleasure grounds. But there is ample room 
for a few congenial spirits, and towards these T would 
not be selfish. 

In truth the unequivocal warmth of the valleys of 
the southern Alps in August, the English travelling sea- 
son, will serve to check the incursions of cockneydom ; for 
the modem British tourist professes himself incapable of 
enjoying life, much less exercise, under even a moderate 
degree of heat. Everybody knows how the three warm 
days which make up an English summer are received 
with more groans than gratitude, and the thunderstorm 
which invariably ends them is saluted by a chorus of 
thanksgiving adequate for a delivery from some Egyp- 
tian plague. The sun so dreaded at home we naturally 
shun abroad. Italy and the Levant are already deserted 
at the season when they become most enjoyable. An 
Italian valley suggests to the too solid Englishman not 
the glorious glow of summer and a profusion of ' purple 
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grapes, green figs, and mulberries,' but fever, cholera, 
and sundry kinds of dissolution. 

Lago Maggiore is a name well known to tliousands, 
but I doubt whether, even in the Alpine Club, ten could 
be fonnd ready to point out off-hand the whereabout^g 
of Val Maggia.. Yet the valley offers a type of beauty 
as rare and woi-th knowing as the lake into which* its 
waters flow.' 

Behind Locarno, at the head of Lago Maggiore, is 
the outlet of a network of valleys, forming the veins 
of the mountain mass, Italian by nature, though Swiss 
by circumstance, which divides the Gries and the St. 
(Jothard. The longest and deepest of these valleys is 
that of the Maggia. Tet, despite its length, it leads to 
no pass over tlie main Alpine chain. The gaps at its 
bead open only on the high pasturages of Val Bedretto. 
It has been thus cut off by nature from any share in 
the traffic which has flowed for centuries on one or the 
other side of it, 

I must now ask the reader to imagine himself seated 
beside me on the box of the country omnibus which 
plies daily through this valley. Some throe miles from 
Locarno in the picturesque defile of Ponte Brolla our 
eyes, accnstomed to the murky grey of most glacier 
ims, are first greeted by the marvellous waters of 
]){aggia, shioing with intensity of blue ont of 

ip caves and hollows in the heart of the smooth white 
^mnite. But for many miles to come the scenery of 
Val Maggia docs not rise above the ordinary boldness 
of A granite district, here graced by a slender cascade, 
there marred by a stony vraste. 

' I huTe nut tniceeedul \i 
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4 VAL MAOQIA. 

About sixteen miles, or three hours, from Locarno 
the road crosses for the first time to the right bank of 
the stream, and passes through Cevio, the political 
centre of the neighbouring valleys, standing on the con- 
fines of the three districts of Val Maggia, Val Lavizzara 
and Val Eovana. We drive across an open space, like 
an English village green, surrounded by houses more 
pretentious than are commonly seen in the mountains. 

It was on this spot that De Saussure, while taking 
an observation to ascertain the height of the place 
above the sea, was greeted and invited to enter by the 
baillie or chief magistrate of the valley. I cannot 
resist quoting the amusing account of the interview 
which followed. 

' It being some time,' writes De Saussure, * since I 
had had any news from the civilized world, I accepted 
the invitation, hoping to learn some. What was my sur- 
prise when the baillie told me that though it was long 
since he had had any letter from the other side of the 
Alfs, he should be happy to give an answer to any 
inquiry I might wish to make. At the same time he 
showed me an old black seal, and this was the oracle 
which answered all his questions. He held in his hand 
a string, to the end of which this seal was attached, 
and he dangled the seal thus fastened in the centre of 
a drinking-glass. Little by little the trembling of the 
hand communicated to the thread and seal a motion 
which made the latter strike against the sides of the 
glass. The number of these blows indicated the answer 
to the question which the person who held the string 
had in his mind. He assured me with the seriousness 
of profound conviction that he knew by this means not 
only everything that was going on at home, but also 
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B elections for the Council of Bale and the number of 

8 each candidate had obtained. He questioned me 

1 the object of my travels, and after having learnt it, 

ihowed me on his almanao the age which common 

chronology gives the world, and aslced me what I 

thought about it. I told him that my observations of 

mountains had led me to look on the world as somewhat 

^older. "Ah," he answered with an air of triumph, 

" my seal had already told me so, because the other day 

t liad the patience to count the blows while reflecting 

t the world's age, and I found it was four years older 

X it ia set doivn in this almanac." ' 

Kear Cevio the landscape tn^kes a more romantic 

icter, The valley-walls close in and bend, and 

knobs of ruddy-grey rock thrust themselves 

■ward. The river, confined to a narrow bed, alter- 

nitely lies still in pools, whose depth of bine no com- 

uiaon can express, or rushes off over the white 

Tmulders in a clear sparkling dance. Chestnut- trees 

hang from the crags overhead ; higher on the hills 

eterj ledge is a stripe of verdure fringed with the 

I delicate shapes of the birch and larch. In the far dis- 

e a snow-peak in the range above Val Leventina 

>ama behind the folds of the nearer mountains. 

But up to the last moment nothing foreshadows the 

mderful surprise in store. As we draw near the first 

uttered houses of Bigiiasco, the mountains suddenly 

reak open, and reveal a vision of the most exquisite and 

nonious beauty, one of those master-pieces of nature 

bhich defy the efforts of the subtlest word -painters, and 

B perhaps best left alone by a dull topographer. Yet 

Eduinot refrain, useless as the effort may be, from at 

ut cataloguing some of the details which come to- 
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gether in this noble landscape. The waters at oar feet 
are transparent depths of a colour, half sapphire and half 
emerald, indescribable, and, the moment the eye is taken 
away, inconceivable, so that every glance becomes a 
fresh surprise. In the foreground on either bank of 
the stream are frescoed walls and mossy house-roofs ; 
beyond is a summerhouse supported by pillars, and a 
heavily laden peach-orchard lit with a blaze of sun- 
flowers. At the gate of Val Bavona a white village 
glistens from amidst its vineyards. Sheer above it two 
bold granite walls rise out of the verdure, and form the 
entrance to a long avenue of great mountain shapes. 
Behind these foremost masses the hills fall valley- 
wards in noble and perfectly harmonious lines. Each 
upper cliff flows down into a slope of chestnut- muffled 
boulders in a curve, the classical beauty of which is re- 
peated by the vine-tendrils at its feet. In the distance 
the snows of the Basodine seen through the sunny 
haze gleam, like a golden halo, on the far-off head of 
the mountain. 

Is human interest wanted to give completeness and 
a motive to the picture? As daylight faded I have 
watched the swinging torches and low chaunt of those 
who carried the Host to some passing soul. In the 
morning-glow I have seen a white-robed procession pour 
slowly with banners and noise of bells from the yet dark 
village, then suddenly issuing into the sunshine, surge, 
a living wave of brightness, over the high-arched 
bridges. 

Bignasco lives in my memory as one of the loveliest 
spots in the Italian Alps. Planted at the meeting-place 
of three valleys, the view up Val Bavona is only the 
irest of the fair scenes which surround it. In every 
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direction paths strike off through the woods. Acrose 

_the riyer rises a bold bluff of rock ; behind it the hill- 

ide curves in, and forms an ample bay filled with 

^estnut forest ; at intervals a suiiiiy spot has been 

Keleared and planted as a vinej^'ard, the unstubbed 

^ound is covered by a carpet of Alpine rhododendron, 

lere tempted down to its lowest limit in the chain.' 

[little tracks, wandering in alternate ' forthrighta and 

meanders ' from one haybaru to another, lead at last to 

V white chapel placed on a conspicuous brow. By its 

ide stands an older and humbler edi6ce. The gates of 

iDth are bolted, but the bolt is held fast only by a. 

Withered nosegay, and it is easy to make an entrance 

into the smaller chapel and examine its frescoes. They 

have been atrociously daubed over ; but the pattern of 

the child's dress in the central picture, and a certain 

^Bjtrength in the figures and faces on the side walls, still 
^^■|)ear witness to a time when the great wave of Italian 
^^nrt spread even into Val Maggia. A date in the first 
^^Kkwenty years of the sixteenth century may he read 
^^B^Te the altar. 

^H We are here on the verge of the chestnuts ; a few 

hundred feet above us the woods change into beech and 

ash groves; higher still birch and larch feather the 

^KAionntain spurs. The valleys meet at our feet. On the 

^HSeft, sloping lawns fall away abruptly into a deep 

^^Korrent-wom ravine ; far beneath are the white houses 

of Cevio. Val Bavona with its mountain curves and 

crowning snows Ues immediately opposite. 

Why, we ask, as we sit on the chapel steps, does 
B combination of rocks and trees touch our senses 
1 BO rare and subtle a pleasure i* On the lakes we 
' BiganaiM in only l.luo fast abora Lhx tm. 
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have left landscapes more * softly sublime, profusely 
fair.' But those belonged to the class of hill-scenery ; 
even the waving crests were to their tops clothed in 
green and the whole landscape pleased and contented 
us by its aspect of unbroken domestic repose and 
richness. Here the bold dark outlines of the granite 
precipices hanging over the luxuriant yet untamed love- 
liness of the valley appeal to our emotions with the 
strong power of contrast. The majesty of the central 
ranges wedded to the beauty of Italy excites in us that 
enthusiasm beyond tranquil admiration which is our 
tribute to the highest expression of the Romantic whether 
in Art or Nature. We can contemplate calmly a rich 
lake-scene or an Umbrian Madonna ; we feel disposed to 
cry out with delight before a figure of Michael Angelo 
or this view in Val Maggia. 

Tor in this valley the strength of granite is clothed 
in the grace of southern foliage, in a rich mantle of 
chestnuts and beeches, fringed with maize and vines, 
and embroidered about the skirts with delicate traceries 
of ferns and cyclamen. Nature seems here to have hit 
the mark she so often misses — to speak boldly but truly 
— in her higher efforts : she has avoided alike the 
trough-like uniformity which renders hideous much of 
the upper Engadine and diminishes even the splendours 
of Chamonix, the naked sternness of Mattmark or the 
Grimsel, the rough scales of muddy moraine and torrent- 
spread ruin which deface Monte Eosa herself, where 
she sinks towards Macugnaga and Italy. 

It is easy to return more directly down the face of 
the rocks. In these valleys the industry of centuries, 
by building up stone staircases from shelf to shelf, 
has made paths in the least likely spots. Even the 
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narrowest ledge between two cliff's is tamed to profit. 
Across the bridge behind the inn rises an abrupt 
crag, up the face of which a dwarf wall runs at 
a. very high angle. This wall, at first sight pur- 
poseless, proved to be in fiict a atone ladder, the 
flakes of gneiss which projected along its top serving 
as steps for the active peasantry. The ascent to 
some of the alpa lies up atone staircases, three Lours — 
to measure distance in the local mauner — in length. 
To these the wiry little cows of Canton Ticino speedily 
accustom themselves. Indeed, so expert do they be- 
come in getting up stairs that the broad flights of 
steps leading to the church doors have to be barri- 
caded by posts placed at narrow intervals to prevent 
the parting herd from yielding to a sudden impulse to 
join in a body in morning mass, or a stray cow From 

idering in unawares to browse on the tinsel vege- 
the high altar. 

The greater part of the population of Bignosco clus- 
ter closely under the hillside, where a long dull village 
street squeezed in between two rows of stone walls 
opens out here and there into a tiny square or ' piaz- 
zetta,' with a atone bench and a stone fountain oversha- 
tlowed by a stone-propped vine. These houses resemble 
in nothing those of a Swiss hamlet. The abandonment 
of the use of wood in favour of an equally handy and 
more solid material, joined to something in the external 
construction of the houses, carried my thoughts, on 
our last visit, far away to the stone towns of cen- 
tral Sj-riu. Here, aa there, I noted that the principal 
each tenement was by a gateway eight to 
1, and proportionately broad. Remembering 

r in my youth I had been taJcen to task by a worthy 
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missionary for not recognising in such doors the work 
of giants, I enquired eagerly for traditions of some local 
Og, perhaps a link between the giant of the Metten- 
berg and the present Swiss. But such was the igno- 
rance of the country folk that I could obtain no further 
answer than that the gateways were a conyenient size 
for a laden mule. 

The well-to-do people of Val Maggia seem to be 
sensible of the charms of the spot where the waters of 
Val Bavona and the main valley meet. 

On the promontory between the two rivers, ea<;h 
crossed just above the junction by a bold arch, stands a 
suburb of what would be described by an auctioneer as 
* detached villas,' houses gay with painted shutters and 
arched loggias, where grapes cluster and oleanders flush. 
One of these, commanding from its upper vrindows the 
perfect view up Val Bavona, is the * Posta,* the home 
of Signer Patocchi, who entertains the rare strangers 
who visit the village. Our host is a man of high 
standing and substance in his own country. For three 
generations the oflSce of President of the United 
Districts of Val Maggia has remained in his family. 
He has represented Ticino on public occasions and is a 
member of the Cantonal Council and of the Swiss 
Alpine Club. The energy of the race is represented 
also by a vivacious active sister who dwells with family 
pride on her brother's successes in life, and most of all 
on a bridge for the new St. Gothard railway, for which 
he had accepted the contract ; a * cosa stupenda,' a * vera 
opera Romana.' 

The example of their foregoers has assuredly not 
been lost on the modem Italians. Not only in great 
works such as the Mont Cenis tunnel or the coast railway 
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from Nice to Spezzia, but also in the country roads of 
retaote valleys the traveller 6nds frequent evidences of 
the survival of the Roman tradition and genius for road- 
tuakiDg. The industry and skill displayed in opening 
and improving means of communication by the most 
obscure commones — frequently, it is true, when they 
expend themselves in the laborious construction of 
pav^s, misdirected — contrast verj' favourably with the 
sloth in the same matter of many northern ' Boards ' 
apt to pride themselves on tlieir energy. 

Sometimes, however, this inherited zeal outruns 
discretion, witness the following story taken from a 
local newspaper. Caspoggio is a hamlet perched high 
on a green hillside in Val Malenco, at the back of the 
Bemuia. The lower communes had in 1874 just com- 
pleted a new road to which Caspoggio naturally desired 
link itself. There were two ways of effecting this, 
estimated to cost 40,000 lire (£1,600), the other 
i,000 (£600) ; the cheapest road was, however, twentj- 
two minutes the longer. The bold patriarchs of Caspoggio 
were all for saving time as against money. Whereon 
' Corriere VaJtellinese ' solemnly protested against 
intended extravagance, and pointed out its inconsis- 
icy with the facts that the annual income of the com- 
LTine was not more than £80 a year, and that it could 
ly afford its schoolmaster and mistress annual pit- 
es of £6 apiece. ' My good sirs of Caspoggio,' said 
sensible adviser, ' is it worth while to create a com- 
munal debt in onler to bring your butter and cheese 
a few minutes earlier to market?' How Caspoggio 
d«cided I have yet to learn. 

To return to Val Maggia and its President. Signer 
Iftttocchi is a man of position among his neighbours. 
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and his house shows it. But he is also a Southerner, 
and his floors show it. Having confessed this, however, 
the worst is said, and for the rest English people ac- 
customed to travel will find little to complain of. The 
beds are clean, fish and fowl the neighbourhood sup- 
plies, and a few hours' notice will collect ample pro- 
visions for the carnivorous climber. 

But it is time for us to leave Bignasco and follow 
the road up the main valley henceforth known as Val 
Lavizzara. 

For four or five miles we mount through a pic- 
turesque ravine, where the mountains rise in rugged 
walls tier above tier overhead. Yet every cranny is 
filled with glossy foliage, and the intervening ledges 
are no monstrous deformities, only fit to be 'left to 
slope,' but each a meadow closely mown, and dotted 
with stone haybarns. If some gash is noticed in the 
clifPs it is only as a brighter streak of colour ; the ruin 
wrought below has long been buried out of sight, cot- 
tages grow against the fallen rocks, and vines fling 
themselves over their roughnesses. The river, no 
murky grey monster — like those fitly transformed into 
dragons by the legends of the northern Alps — runs 
through a narrow cleft, in the depths of which we catch 
alternate glimpses of deep blue pools or creamlike falls. 

A little farther the defile opens, the stream flows 
more peaceably, and we shall see fishermen armed with 
huge jointless rods strolling along its banks. Though 
still early morning, some are already returning, amongst 
them a cur6 with a well-filled basket for his Friday 
dinner. 

Several clusters of houses hang on the hillside, but 
the first village is Broglio, shaded by groves of gigantic 
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walnnts ; a mile beyond the valley bends, the shoulders 
of the hills sink sufficiently to allow their rugged heads 
to come into view, and a glen opens on the right backed 
by the jagged snow-streaked range of the Campo 
Tencca. The first sunbeams which have reached ub 
stfcam through the gap, and bathe the forest in a 
golden 8ood of light. A great pulpit^shaped boulder 
lises beside the road, and is seized on as a post by the 
telegraph wire. Soon after we croas the sb-eam and 
enter two adjoining villages. Beyond them is a small 
cemetery, decorated with paintings in somewhat better 
tAste than those usually found in the mountains. There 
farther evidence of culture in the couplet from Dante, 
hich under one of the frescoes takes the place of the 
lal Latin text. 

Amidst a rocky waste, where the torrent from Val 

Feccia joins the larger stream, stands the dirty hamlet 

of Peccia. The glen to which it gives a name seems 

here the true head of the valley, but the entrance to 

the longest branch is by a steep ascent np the right- 

iband hillside. Above the first level, a gi'assy dell 

occupied by some saw-mills, the river has cut its way 

through a rock-barrier. Here on my first visit the air 

imided with the hammering and sawing of a large 

impany of labourers, some clinging on the rocks and 

iring, others wheeling away the rubbish, whilst 

lother party were building up the piers of a lofty 

The excellent and boldly engineered road then 

congtmction is now completed, and leads as far as 



We are now at the limit of the romantic Italian 
illey, and are leaving behind us not only the vine and 
ft chestnut, but also the granite. The mountains i 
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we approach them seem to sink before ns. The preci- 
pices of the lower valley give place to smooth lawns sha- 
dowed by spreading beeches. The gentle hillsides which 
surround the headwaters of the Maggia rise up into low 
rounded crests, and the scenery is only redeemed from 
monotony by the rich variety of the foliage and verdure. 

The highest village, Fusio, is a cluster of houses 
crowded round a church, and clinging to a steep 
slope, at the foot of which flows the blue torrent in a 
deep bridge-spanned cleft. The inn ten years ago was 
of the most primitive kind. It was kept by a worthy 
couple whose shrewd puckered faces recalled some por- 
trait of an early German master. But they were as 
lively as they were old, and no emergency, not even the 
arrival of three hungry Englishmen, found them with- 
out resources. On the occasion in question they boldly 
proceeded to sacrilege on our behalf. The village 
knew that the cur6 was going to have a fowl for dinner ; 
the good dame hurried oflF to the parsonage, and like 
David robbed the tables of the priest. 

The old inn and its owners are no longer to be 
found. A new hotel has lately been built, and is said 
to be frequented by Italians seeking refuge from the 
summer heat of the Lombard plain. 

Thus far we have simply followed the main valley. 
Of its numerous tributary glens, Val Bavona and Val 
di Prato are the most likely to be visited by moun- 
taineers, for they lead to the two highest summits 
of the neighbouring ranges, the Basodine and Piz 
Campo Tencca. But their beauties ought to attract 
others besides those who may wish to use them as 
means to a higher end — in a literal and Alpine Club 
sense. 
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R finest entrance to Val Maggia is throiigli 
ona. The traveller descending from the cold 
beigbta and bleak pasturages of the Gries finds a warm 
welcome from the storm in the little inn opened some 
years ago on the very edge of the cliff over which the 
Tosa rushes in the most imposing cataract of the central 
Alps.' An afternoon is well spent in resting on the rocks 
beside the tearing, foaming flood, and watching the 
endless variety of the forms taken hy the broken waves 
in their wild downward rush. Waterfalls are too seldom 
studied at leisure. Such a view is far more impressive 
than the hurrjpd glance ordinarily taken from some 
point whence the cascade is seen in face, and all detail 
is sacrificed to a general effect, which often fails to be 
eith«r imposing or picturesqne. 

The host of the inn will with pleasnre undertake to 

P place yon next morning in from three to four hours on 
the top of the Basodine. The ascent is simple, and not 
at all tedious ; a steep path up a moist flower-sprinkled 
dlff, rolling alps commanding views of the red moun- 
tains of the Gries, then steep banks of frozen snow, and 
a short exciting scramble up the highest rocks. 

The mountain is a natural belvidere for the Bernese 
Oberland and Monte Rosa, and rising a good head above 
its fellows, must give a glorious view towards Italy. 
Bot to me the mountains of Val Maggia are unfriendly. 
Here as on Piz Campo Tencca I saw only a stoneman 
and a world of seething mists. 

The night before our ascent had been black and 



• Tie fells of Kriroml io Tjrol ara prol,al>lj on the whole the Alpico 
Cklcrart in vbich hpight of fnll, force of VBt«T, and pictiir^ue BniTOUiid- 
ing* kn moat tboronghlj united, Thurf are munji falls in the Adamello 
poop *hich s {Dtintar Tonid prefer to the cascade of the Tou. 
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wild. The wind had roared against the waterfall, and 
the thunder had rocked the house as though it had a 
mind to shake it bodily over the cliff. But the grey 
sad sunrise was not without hope ; the scarves of mist 
which still clung about the mountains seemed remnants 
of an outworn grief; the upper sky, pale and tremulous, 
rather spoke of a storm past than threatened further 
ills to come. But the crisis had been more violent than 
we dreamt at the time, and twenty-four hours of repa- 
ration were needed before the face of heaven could 
again shine in its full summer fairness. 

The loss of the view was not our only disappoint- 
ment. It had been determined to find a new and more 
direct way down to San Carlo through Val Antabbia. 
But in a blind fog it is best to avoid precipices, and we 
knew there were plenty in that direction, so we quietly 
returned to the gap between our peak and the Kastel- 
hom, and put on the rope preparatory to descending 
the Cavergno Glacier. 

The slopes of snow, cut here and there by deep 
rifts, oflPered easy passage until hardening into blue iv.^ 
they curled over steeply. Some rocks stuck out on our 
left, and at their base, at a depth of several hundred 
feet, abysses innumerable gaped through the mists. 
This was an unexpected difficulty, and we should have 
been perplexed what to do had not the wind slightly 
shifted the cloud-curtain, and shown enough to enable 
us to understand our exact position. 

The glacier is divided into two terraces by a wall of 
rock, which towards the base of the Kastelhoni is 
covered over by an icefall, passable no doubt with ease 
near that peak. We had descended too directly, 
and were to the right, or south, of the fall. We must 
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either remoimt and go round, or else get down the rocba. 
With a little trouble we fonnd a passage, and Fraii9oia, 
holdly taking advantage of a narrow bridge between 
two ice-pits, led ns safely on to the lower branch of the 
glacier. 

Its surface was broken only by contemptible crevices, 
and we ran down without interruption to the huge 
temiiaal moraine. Sitting amongst its blocks, we 
looked back at the great shining slope, on which the 
son was alrea^ly shining. High up under the Basodine 
long shadows lell from an isolated group of snow-towera 
or 'a^racB,' amongst the most prodigious I had seen in 
the Alps ; a glacier Eamac of ponderous columns aud 
lnjge pTOpylnns. The smoothuess of the surrounding 
] 1 ■<?, like the flatness of the Egyptian plain, added to the 
-li'ect of this mountain temple. 

We wished we had missed our way a little more 
and passed through its midst. Had we done so we 
might have followed out the upper or southern branch 
•.■f the glacier, and found our way into the glen below 
the meeting of waterfalls afterwards mentioned. Close 
to the ice, in a sheltered basin, spread with a carpet of 
verdtire, and watered by a smooth-flowing stream, \Te 
found the highest chalets. Great was our surprise 
when our eager enquiries for milk were answered in 
broken EngUsh, The herdsman had worked as a miner 
in Cornwall, and had now returned in good circum- 
stances to his native valley. 

The narrowness of their granite walls drives the Val 
Ifaggians tar afleld in search of subsistence.' A wayside 

■ Between ths ;«n lSSO-56. aae-eighth of tlie H-ligle population, .ind 
il of the male populution, left ttieirbomuB. AuiuogBt the vtniin^nta 
!■ 8U nwrried mm. only two of whom took IbeiinriTea wilh tiieni! 
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cliapel in Val Bavona has been recently erected, as its 
inscription narrates, with Australian gold, and the driver 
of the Locarno omnibus in 1873 had learnt English in 
the Antipodes. Most of these wanderers come back, some 
rich, to build large, white, cheerful houses — ^palazzi' 
their friends call them — amongst the familiar chestnut- 
groves ; others, like our friend, less successful, but still 
not wholly unrewarded, to revert contentedly to the old 
solitary life on the hills with the cows and goats. There 
can be no stronger proof of ihe real fascination of 
mountains over minds which have grown amongst them 
than the fidelity of these peasants, who hurry back from 
all the excitements of the Antipodes to the monotony 
of the alp in summer and the hamlet in winter.* 

Beyond the huts, path and stream make a sudden 
plunge into a deep hollow, the meeting-place of the 
waters which, springing from the tarns and snows that 
lie on the upper shelves, rush over the granite pre- 
cipices in a succession of noble falls. The shadeless 
glen is closed at its lower end by a buttress project- 
ing from the eastern mountain. On climbing the spur 
we saw deep below us a trough-like valley. Steep 
mountains encircled the basin, and its floor was strewn 
with huge masses torn from their rugged sides. High 
overhead rose the southern bulwarks of the Basodine, 
gigantic clifls, on whose topmost verge sparkled a 
glittering ice-cornice. At our feet San Carlo, the 
highest village in Val Bavona, peeped out from amidst 

• The herdsmen of those chAlets have a way to the Val Formazza 
without croesiDg the Basodine. The *Bocchetta di Val Maggia,' a gap in 
the rooky ridge at the north-eastern comer of the Cavergno glacier, brings 
them on to the pasturages Dear the San Giacorao Pass, whence either Airolo 
or the Tosa Falls can be gained without further ascent 
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rich foliage. Many women were scattered over the 
meadows, cutting and gathering in their hay ; and, as 
we rested, a boy came up from them, and told na that 
to reach the valley we muBt return and cross the 
stream. A rough path on the right hank led us 
through beautiful copses, where the beech and birch 
mingled their branches with the pines, and tall feme 
and bright- berried bushes wove a luxuriant under- 
growth. Chestnuts and walnuts greeted ua for the 
first time as we approached the high-arched bridge 
leading to San Carlo. 

The path, now a good cart-track carried, on a cause- 
way between purple boulders and gnarled old chestnuts, 
passed by the way a brightly coloured chapel and two 
villages. Near the second, a cluster of poor huts 
hemmed in by enormous blocks of granite, a pretty jet 
of water shoots out of the western cliff, the valley 
benda, and the sunlit mountains behind Bignasco close 
the distance. 

A short plain, ruined by a torrent which has recently 
carried away half a hamlet, is now passed. To such 
disasters Val Eavona is always exposed, and a. law for- 
^Lpnerly forbad any one to live in it through the winter. 
^^ Henceforth, keeping beside the clear blue waters, 
^Bwe descended with them, through a tangle of white 
^nAream-smoothed boulders, and under the shadow of 
^Klbe prodigious cliffs &om which they have fallen. One 
of the blocks bears this simple record: 'Qui fu bella 
Campagua,' and the date 1594. Tet despite the ruin 
and deatmction of which the defile, within an even his- 
torically modern epoch, has been the scene, its beauty is 
in no way of ii stern or savage nature. If the mountain 
■bapea are aa majestical as those of Giotte's Duomo, 
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their walls are also decorated with the most lavish 
hand; aud even where the granite is bare time and 
weather have tinted it with the mellow hues of an old 
Florentine fa9ade. 

No more typical passage from the Alps to Italy can 
possibly be found than that we had chosen. A few hours 
ago we had been in the frigid zone among the eternal 
snows, and above the level of all but the hardiest plants. 
Now the green pastures and the pines were already past, 
the chestnut had become our companion, and the first 
vine threw its long branches over the rude woodwork of a 
sheltered hut. Soon three or four were found in company 
under the sunny side of a heat-reflecting rock, until as 
we drew near Cavergno the whole slope became a vine- 
yard, and the path an overarched alley between a double 
row of tall granite pillars, from which the ripe clusters 
hung down into our faces in too tempting luxuriance. 

A straight line drawn from Faido, on the St. Gothard 
Toad, to Bignasco nearly passes through Piz Campo 
Tencca, the three-domed snow-crest which dominates the 
eastern range, and, like its loftier rival, the Basodine, 
peers down on that charming halting-place. The pass 
between the two highest of these summits was, therefore, 
clearly the proper path for two mountaineers coming 
from the east to Val Maggia. 

To the driving public Faido is known for an excellent 
inn and a waterfall, the latter the outflow of the glacier 
we proposed to cross. A much-used track climbs in a 
long zigzag to the cultivated tableland which lies above 
the steep slope overshadowing the village. Beyond the 
large upland hamlet of Dalpe, our path pursued the 
stream into the hills, mounting steeply by its side to an 
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upper plain, whence several tracks, some for goats ami 
some for cows, led over broken ground to the Crozliua 
Alp, a. broad pasturage at the base of a wall of rocks, 
over which the streams falling from the upper glaciers 
shiver themselves into spray. A few yards south of a 
boldly projecting crag, and by the side of one of the 
cascades, we found it easy to s<:ramble up the broken 
rock-faces nntil the level of the ice was reached ; then 
it seemed beat to bear to the right, and follow a long 
ridge connecting the buttress and the highest peak. 

The morning had been uncertain, and now the 
clouds, which we had hoped were only local and pass- 
ing, fell upou us with a determination which promised 
little chance of deliverance. 

What is the duty of a traveller and his giiides over- 
taken on the mountains by bad weather is a question 
which the sad death on tlie Mer de Glace bi-onght not 
long ago prominently before the public, and which will 
be argued as often as some fatal accident calls atten- 
tion to the subject. It is one which does not admit of 
Any ofiliand answer. Climbers are of various constitu- 
tioiiB, there are mountains and mountains, and divers 
kinds of bad weather. Slill it may be useful to endea- 
vour to lay down such leading principles as will pro- 
Iwbly meet with general consent. 

Where the travellers are new to high mountains, 
mod nncertain of their own powers of endurance, the 
in every case where going on involves long 
to storm, should suggest, and his employers 
to, a retreat. The moral courage necessary for 
is one of the requisites of a guide's calling ; and if 

ita exercise he may sometimes expose himself to 
hasty ridicule of an ignorant tourist, he will not 
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suffer in his profession or in the estimation of real 
climbers. 

Again, an attempt on one of the more difficult peaks, 
such as the Schreckhorn or the Weisshorn, ought not 
to be persevered with in doubtful weather ; that is, by 
perseverance in such a case the risk to life becomes so 
serious that, whatever the travellers' own value of 
themselves may be, they have no right to ask guides to 
share it. For it should always be remembered that it 
is where difficulties prevent rapid movement that the 
bitter cold grasps its victim. Except, perhaps, in the 
very worst, and fortunately rare, tourmentes circulation 
can always be maintained by constant motion. 

Thirdly, exposure to this worst kind of storm, which 
comes on with an insupportable icy blast, should be as 
far as possible shunned even on a mule-pass. The 
simple monuments which line the track of the Col de 
Bonhomme and the Gavia Pass, near Santa Catarina, 
bear witness to the dangers of such weather, even on a 
comparatively frequented route. 

There remain, however, a large class of cases where 
more or less seasoned climbers are overtaken by clouds, 
rain, or snow, in each of which the decision must 
depend on the circumstances, and for which no general 
rule can be laid down. A wet day in the valley is 
often far from intolerable above the snow-level, where 
the gently falling flakes sink slowly through an air of 
moderate temperature. In such weather many high 
passes may be safely accomplished by men of sufficient 
experience, who understand how to apply their local 
knowledge, or to use a good map and compass. 

Of course, it will be asked, Cui bono? — why wander 
amidst the mists when you might be comfortable below 
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? The answer is, that when the day changes the 
fcaveller is often far on his way. It is a case, perhaps, 
of going back four hours or going on five ; there is, 
besides the natural disinclination to return and to have 
had one's walk for nothing, the hope, often justified, 
that the change for the worse may be only temporary. 
These are motives which must strongly influence every- 
one in such a position. 

Besides, the inside of a cloud is not quite so dismal 
a place as might be thought, and the snow-region, even 
vben the distant view is hidden, ofiers attractions for 
41iose who have learnt to appreciate it. The fretted 
ice-chasuis, the toppling towers and fragile arches of 
the npper glacier, the keen white pyramid seen sud- 
denly through a wreath of mist, or the snow-wave 
caught in the act of breaking over the highest crest, 
hare a loveliness of their own as delicate as, and 
from its sirangeness to inhabitants of a temperate 
sometimes even more fascinating than, the charm 
streams and forests. It is not, it is true, visible 
tUl eyes. A Reverend Principal lately instructed his 
idience that ' a more hideous spectacle than a yawning 
erevasse, with its cold, blue, glassy sides, can scarcely 
be conceived.' But Mons. Lopp^ and the Alpine Club 
^ow better than this. Most of us can probably re- 
member, in the Regent's Park Colosseum, a sham Swit- 
zerland ! what that in a sorry enough way attempted to 
be to the reality, the reality is to the Polar regions — a 
specimen near home of Arctic scenery. Much of this 
beauty can be seen even in a partial fog. But there is 
tie chance of tliat most glorious of transfigurations 
earth and sky, when towards evening some breath of 
sweeps away the local storm, and through the melt- 
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ing cloud-wreaths we see the wide landscape glittering 
with fresh rain, and the new snows shining opposite 
the setting sun — a scene the full splendour of which can 
scarcely be recalled even in the memory of those who 
have often witnessed it. 

In the present instance two hours would, we knew, 
put us well on the other side of the mountain, where 
our friends were waiting for us ; and, though neither 
my guide nor I knew anything of the ground, we could 
trust to General Dufour's map. The Swiss traveller 
has here an enormous advantage over his brother in 
Great Britain. If anyone is rash enough, in Wales for 
instance, to put his faith in the English Ordnance 
Survey, and to seek a passage where light shading 
seems to indicate an absence of precipices, he will soon 
find himself brought to a standstill. The present state 
of our national maps is far from creditable to our 
Government and our engineers. 

For the moment all we had to do was to stick to the 
ridge, which must and did lead us straight to the stone- 
man, in such weather the only indication of the summit. 
A short halt for the chance of a break in the clouds and 
to settle clearly our route on the map, and we started 
on the unknown descent. The first point was to strike 
the gap south of the peak. A few minutes suflSced for 
this, then we had only to descend with a constant 
bearing to the left. The ground was steep and rough, 
and there were cliflPs in every direction, but we managed 
to avoid them. In half an hour we had reached the 
lower skirts of the cloud, and passed out of gentle snow 
into pitiless rain. 

Cattle tracks now led us past the highest huts to a 
cabin from the chimney of which smoke issued. The 
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solitary herdsman welcomed us with a courtegy and 

coffee worthy of an Eastern sheikh. The pouring rain, 

. perhaps, flavoured the beyerage, hut Fran9oi3 Devouas- 

soud and I both fancied that, west of Constantinople, 

I we had never tasted so aromatic a draught. 

The head of the valley seemed to be a basin sur- 
I TOnnded on all sides by rugged cliffs; in the present 
L "Weather it was nothing but a caldron of mist. How 
Lihould we escape from it? The hill-shoulders pressed 
J on all sides ; yet the shepherd promised a strada 
ftuotia. In a quarter of au hour we were at the meet^ 
ing-place of the mountain- torrents, where from their 
nnion sprang a stream, the bluest of all the blue waters 
^wof Val Maggia, full of a life now bright and dashing, 
^^Bk>w calm and d^ep, such as might fitly be personified 
^^■b & Naiad. This was the fairy who would nnhar the 
^^^B^M;of our prison. We followed the guidance of the 
^^HBbi into the jaws of the mountain, where they had 
^^PppSt on some flaw or fissure to work for themselves 
But the stream had thought only for itself, 
as provided for a path, and the ingenuity of 
I road-making population had evidently been taxed to 
e ntmost tu render the ravine passable for cows as 
OS water. A causeway was built up on every 
;ural shelf, and, where the level could no longer be 
rpt, the banging terraces were connected by regularly- 
Nult stone staircases. A rough balustrade furuied a 
lotection on the outside, and prevented a hasty plunge 
ito the gulf, where the brilliant waters wrestled with 
lie Btiff crags which every now and then thrust out 
t knee to stop their flow, and gave them a tumble 
com which they collected themselves at leisure in a 
wp still pool before dancing off again to fresh 
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Struggles and fresh victories. From the shelves above 
the bright-berried mountain ash and delicate birch 
stretched out their arms to the stream, which, as if 
impatient for the vines, hurried past them and at last 
broke away with a bold leap, flying down over the rock- 
faces to the lower valley in a shower of foam and water- 
rockets. 

Near the junction of a glen through which the 
track of the Passo di Redorta climbs over to Val 
Verzasca, a steep descent beside the fall leads to the 
hamlet of San Carlo. The path here crosses a bridge 
and keeps henceforth along a broken, richly wooded 
hill-side until, having swerved to the right, it joins at 
Prato the main valley. 

And so down the moist high-road untter the dripping 
walnuts of Broglio, and again, after ten years, back to 
Bignasco, beautiful even under the grey cloud- pall with 
its hill- shapes only suggested between the mists. Most 
beautiful when with the sunset a northern breeze 
gathered up the vapour- wreaths and a full moon shone 
down into Val Bavona marking with clearest lights and 
shadows all its buttresses, and drawing a responsive 
gleam from the pure snows at its head. A change too 
sudden to last. For while sitting on the bridge we 
watched the moonbeams strike over the southward hill, 
and fall full on the eddying water at our feet and the 
flowery balconies on either hand, a white drapery 
stretched slowly round the Cevio comer, and, as in the 
immortal Chorus of Aristophanes, a gleaming company 
of clouds sailed up on their way from the deep hollows of 
the lake to the wood-crowned heights of the mountain. 
The leader advanced but slowly with misty folds cling- 
ing to each crag ; but it had scarcely passed when the 
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whole body was upon us, and the bright upper heaven 
was obscured by their fleecy forms. 

After midnight we were awakened by the rush of 
mountain rain and the crash of thunder, while in the 
white blaze w6 saw the Maggia blue no longer, but 
turbid with the grey granite atoms which it was hurry- 
ing down to swell the delta of Locarno. The storm 
spirits were in earnest, and in the morning every cliff 
had its cascade, bridges had been swept away, and 
great heaps of mud and stones, washed out of the 
overhanging crags, blocked even the high-road which 
offers the only escape from the mountain world. 
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CHAPTER n. 

VAL VEBZASGA AND YAL CANOBBIKA. 



On our other side is the straight-up rock, 
And a path is kept 'twixt the gorge and it 

By boulderstones, where lichens mock 
The marks on a moth, and small ferns fit 

Their teeth to the polished block. R. Bbowkikq. 



FASSO DI RRDORTA — VAL YEKZASCA — A BROKEN BOAD— LOCARNO —VAL CAKOB- 

BINA — VAL VIGEZZO. 

Val Maggia is not the only unknown valley which 
opens on the famous lake. Close beside it, and hemmed 
in between its mountains and those on the west of Val 
Leventina, lies a still narrower and more obscure recess, 
Val Verzasca. In olden days the natives of this glen 
bore a bad name. In 1490 a writer speaks of them as 
* homines sylvestres sparsim ferarum ritu degentes ; ' * 
and the reputation for wildness so early acquired still 
sticks to them. Knives are said to be more frequently 
drawn among them, and with worse consequences, 
than in any other district of Ticino. But there is no 
record of a stranger ever having suffered from this 
tendency to blood-letting, and the ill-repute of the 

* Domenico Macaneo, in his Vertmni locus tocorumque adjacentium 
chorographica description quoted by Studer, Physische Geographie der Schweie. 
These notices suggest that the Val Verzascans may be a relic of some pri- 
mitive tribe, but I have no authority for imputing to them ethnological 
importance. 
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rallej can liardly be held accountable for its neglect by 
travellera. 

So gi-eat has been this neglect that the Federal map 
waa to UB the chief and almost the only source of infor- 
mation. Thus studied, the peculiarities of Val Verzasca 
are seen to be the shortness of the side glens which 
branch off the main stem, and the uniformly great ele- 
vation of the surrounding ridges. From Bignaeco ato- 
lerably direct path leads over to Brione by Val d'Ossola, 
and from what we saw I recommend the nest visitor to 
try this way iu preference to the longer circuit which 
we were induced to take by a conscientious desire to see 
the head of the main Val Verzasca and an unfounded 
&Qcy that a carriage road implied vehicles of some sort. 

From San Carlo in Val di Prato a track leaving the 
jwth to Piz Campo Tencca circles round the westward- 
&cing hillside, and, al>ove a waterfiiJI, traverses beside 
the torrent a narrow glen. Beyond some chalets we 
penetrated a sombre funnel, choked with avalanches. 
It expanded at its upper end into a basin floored with 
8DOW and hemmed in by cliffs pictures quel y broken and 
green with underwood. The stream which poured down 
them was received at the bottom under a snow-arch, 
bold in its span as an old Italian bridge. A few yards 
east of the water-channel a goat track, sometimes diffi- 
colt to follow, climbs the steep slope and the rocks above 
it, where the easiest course is only marked by the goats' 
droppings. Hands as well as feet are useful, but there 
is DO difficulty for anyone accustomed to mountains. 

Above the cliff we found a wide sloping meadow 
covered with cows. At first sight their presence seemed 
only to be accounted for by magic or a medium-like 
&calty in the herd for self-elevation. But I believe 
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due enquiry would have established the existence of a 
rationalistic explanation in the shape of a roundabout 
staircase not beyond the powers of an Italian heifer. 

The lowest saddle in the high ridge before us was 
the Passo di Redorta. Despite the beauty of the day 
there was little distant view and no peak near enough 
at hand to tempt to further exertion. Val Maggia 
itself was almost hidden by the vertical lines of a bold, 
many-headed buttress, and the eye ranged over the 
wilderness of its mountain-ridges, a savage expanse of 
ruined gneiss naked of snow and void of prominent 
peaks or bristling ridges. The rock cannot, like the 
firmer granites of Val Masino or the Adamello, oflfer 
any stubborn resistance to the action of the atmosphere. 
Hence the mountain-tops are one mass of comparatively 
level ruin. Those who have looked down from some 
Syrian hilltop on an ancient city, of which the ponde- 
rous materials cumber the ground, while not a column 
is left standing, may exactly picture to themselves the 
scene of desolation now offered on a vastly larger scale 
to our eyes by the ranges of Val Maggia. In contrast 
the head of Val Verzasca, lying as it were at our feet, 
was green, bright, and inviting. 

We were joined on the pass by a young Verzascan, 
returning from a visit to relatives at Peccia, laden with 
a store of simple delicacies, such as white bread, honey 
and cheese. The pains he was at to transport such a 
burden suggested comparative poverty in the land we 
were entering. We descended together, but there was 
no need of any guide, as the valley lay always straight 
before us, and the ground, though excessively steep, 
was not precipitous. Near the foot of the descent a 
pretty fall tumbles oflP the right-hand hillside. 
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A mile farther, at a waterg-oieet, stands Sonoguo, a 
I deserted savage-looking cluster of dingy stoue houses, 
* which, but for the whitewashed church, might be in 
Ossetia. Tlicre were no inhabitants in the streets, and 
I those indoors, with the first iuatiiict of savages and 
\ wild animals, hurriedly thrust their heads back again 
b through their little square windows when we asked 
kqaestions. It was with difficulty we succeeded in 
L ^tting one word, a simple negative, in reply to our 
I demand for a carriage. 

Smt to this extreme corner of the mountains civiU- 
a advances in the shape of a road which has been 
1 np from the lake at an expense of over £16,000, 
aliared between the cantonal goverument and tlie com- 
moner. Its engineers would seem to have determined 
to make no needless ascent, and at the cost of cuttings, 
embankments, and lofty bridges, they have carried out 
their purpose in the most thorough manner. The 
workmanship of this remote track would bear compari- 
son with most of the highways of Europe. But the 
proverb of the asB taken to the water's brink seems to 
apply to Val Verzasca, No force seems capable of in- 
dncing the upper villages to use the boon intended for 
them. As in the East a few years ago the old camel- 
track over Lebanon was still trodden bare, while the 
grass grew on the new road made by French enterprise, 
so here no wheels seemed ever to have worn in the fresh 
stones. The nine miles to Lavertezzo must be walked. 
The upper branch of the valley, although hemmed 
in by bold mountains, is somewhat monotonous, and the 
foreground is too often defaced by a broad torrent-bed. 
At the village of Brione Val Verzasca displays the first 
landscape which is likely to leave any lasting impres- 
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sion. The range on the right suddenly breaks off in a 
perpendicular crag of singular boldness ; and as the road, 
raised on a lofty embankment, crosses a tributary stream 
a long vista of receding lines of cliff and chestnut trees 
is seen for some minutes. This is Val d'Ossola, through 
which runs the shortest and probably the most beautiful 
path to Bignasco. 

From this point to the lake for some fifteen miles 
the bed of the Verzasca is simply a narrow cleffc in the 
mountains, sinking deeper and deeper, until at last it 
opens upon Lago Maggiore, at the village of Gordola, 
opposite Magadino. Below Brione a great barrier, 
probably a mountain-fall, is thrown right across the 
valley, which at the same time drops considerably. The 
road makes a zigzag amidst the wildest tangle of 
boulders and chestnut- trees, then leaps boldly on to the 
opposite rocks, and creeps along a shelf blasted beside 
the blue tumbling stream. 

As far as Lavertezzo the trench is wide enough 
at the bottom to give room for a few fields and 
houses. But this is not an agricultural district. The 
natives we met, a strong, wild-looking race, were 
all stone-quarriers, woodmen, or charcoal-burners. 
Many of them were employed where a timber slide, 
built on an unusual scale, falls over the cliffs from the 
mouth of a side-glen in the western range, through 
which a hill-path leads over to Maggia. 

For the next few miles the valley bends constantly, 
and Lavertezzo seems to be always round the next 
comer. As at last we approach the village the river, 
sliding out from amidst huge grey boulders, two of 
them joined by a slender arch, is suddenly checked. 
The water rests motionless in a chain of the most deli- 
cious pools — deep-green, transparent bubbling crystals 




— contained in basina of the whitest granite, Bmooth 
and polished as if made for a Roman bath. Henceforth 
it glistens uo more In the sunshine, but roars or rests 
deep ill a hidden cleft until it flowa out to the fever- 
stricken plain of Gordola. 

Lavertezzo itself consists of a campanile, a church, 
and a few white houses, crowded into a green comer 
above the meeting of two streams. Its name is adorned 
in maps with one of those curly horns which indicate a 
post-station. Here at least we reckoned on fin ding 
flomething on wheels. But a difficulty hitherto only 
dimly foreshadowed now met us full in the face with 
Btonning force. Our hopes were crushed by a universal 
outcry of ' strada rotta.' But we still did not compre- 
hend the full force of the emphasis laid on the last word, 
and while accepting the fact that our legs must carry 
us over the remaining eighteen kilometres to Locarno, 
looked for nothing more than the ordinary amount of 
breakage caused by a mountain-storm — one bridge gone, 
or at moat two. What we had seen in the upper valley 
was not of a character to prepare ns for any very serious 
damage. 

But the whole force of the great thunderstorm three 
nights before had concentrated itself on the ridges 
ronnd the head of Lago Maggiore. The rain-torrents 
rushing with unrestrained fury from these lofty crests 
(7,000 to 8,000 feet} down the barren hillsides, and 
gathering impetus with eveiy foot of fall, had filled 
and overflowed all the channels, tearing as they went 
huge rocks out of either bank,mixing themselves with the 
soil till they became as much earth as water, and sweep- 
ing away every obstruction which lay across their path. 

Everywhere the steep slopes, saturated by the ter- 
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rible deluge, had given way. The road might be said 
to be effaced rather than broken. For mile after mile 
two-thirds of its breadth was buried in mud washed 
down from the upper hillsides. 

The post-house of Vogomo, a solitary farm by the 
roadside, was in a lamentable plight. The stables had 
been carried away, and the whole front of the house was 
blocked with mud. At every few yards we came on im- 
mense barricades, the work of some puny trickle which 
now wandered almost invisible amongst the ruin it had 
wrought. In the least exposed spots stones as big 
as a hat-box were lying in the middle of the road. The 
larger torrents, thought worthy of bridges, had carried 
away the arches set over them, leaving deep gaps to be 
clambered round. Even a magnificent bridge, standing 
at a height at least 200 feet over a lateral ravine, had 
been undermined and swept bodily away. It was neces- 
sary to descend into the torrent-bed and scramble up the 
opposite bank. Another still loftier arch, one of the most 
striking works of its kind in the Alps, had alone escaped 
the general destruction, owing to its piers being built 
into the solid rock about 150 feet above the ordinary 
water-level. 

Yet, though the road was destroyed and the hillside 
scored in many places by the terrible paths of the 
rocks and torrents, the general aspect of the landscape 
was hardly aflFected. The left bank, round the deep 
ravines of which the road, or what was left of it, circled 
incessantly, was always steep and broken. But across 
the river the chestnuts and rocks yielded, as the hills 
rose, to vineyards and fields of maize. The valley was all 
ravine, but high on the mountains were sunny bays and 
promontories, shining with villages bright and festal as 
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only Italian villagea are, A horizontal streak drawn 
across the face of a range of mural cliffs was the road 
Jinking these conunanea to Locarno. In the variety 
and boldness of its scenery this portion of Val Verzaaea 
seemed to us equal to any of the Boatbern defiles of 
UieAlps. 

At last the gorge expanded, and the hroad surface 
of the most beautiful of the Italian lakes spread across 
the centre of the landscape. The most beautiful, for 
to me it seems that spaciousness of shining surface — 
the quality wliich made Thrasimene so dear to Perugino 
— is an essential in lake scenery. In narrow, many- 
winding lakes the multitude of straight shore lines is 
apt to cut off harshly all the mountain shapes, and to 
be an offence to the eye, which would be better con- 
tented by the accidents of a green valley than with the 
^.Btnootii water-floor. The landscapes of Como, fascinating 
I^B their rapid changes — -now picturesque and gay, now 
wild and severe — are too confined and crowded for 
perfect beauty. Garda is noble in its sealibe expanse, 
but the shapes of its bills cannot compare with the 
itely Greek charm of the mountains romid Baveno. 

Above Gordola a whole hillside had given way, and 

great earthslip had spread desolation amongst the 
iwer vineyards, The brown ruin made a sad fore- 
ground to the exquisite view over the pale evening lake 
and the glowing hills. We took a short cut through 
the broken-down terraces to the bridge over the Ver- 
uuca, where we joined the high-road from Bellinzona 
to Locarno. Between us and the lake ran, in all the 
;tines8 of unfinished novelty, a railway embankment. 

Still three miles to Locarno, and no carriage on the 
or boat on the water. In the morning we had 
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walked over a seven hours' pass, including an ascent of 
6,000 feet ; since midday we had covered some eighteen 
miles of road. Yet, although all more or less way- 
weary, we accepted the further march without much 
murmur. At a certain stage in the day the muscles 
become dogged and go on with machine-like energy, 
and to maintain the power of enjoyment it is only 
necessary to keep the mind from worrying itself with 
idle speculations as to details of time and distance. It 
is the old story. Tlie sad or the impatient heart 
collapses, while the contented one * goes all the day ; * 
and in an Italian dusk on the shores of Maggiore it is 
easy to be contented. 

Locarno itself had suffered severely from the storm. 
The channel of the small stream which divides the 
town had been overfilled by a deluge of horrible black 
mud, which, bursting out like a lava flood into the 
streets, had flowed down them, breaking into the shops 
on the ground floor, and finally spreading itself out in 
a pool several feet deep over the wide open space in 
front of the Albergo della Corona. 

Locarno is pretty well accustomed to violent cata- 
strophes. A few years ago the roof of the principal 
church gave way under a heavy fall of snow, and, crash- 
ing in during mass, killed or wounded half the con- 
gregation. Inundations are almost as frequent as 
earthquakes at Torre del Greco, and here, as on the 
Bay of Naples, familiarity with the outrages of nature 
seems to breed indifference, if not contempt. The po- 
pulation of Locarno took the damage done as much as 
a matter of course as the * Times ' reader in September 
a shocking railway accident. The men in their broad 
felts and the women with their fans were, as we en- 
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tered, all abroad for the evening stroll, chatting and 
looMng on cheerfully at the labourers still at ivork re- 
moving the rubbish, ^hopkeppera had already reopened 
their stores, and were endeaTOuring to remove from 
their wares the traces of the recent mud-hath. 

No lives had been lost here, but across the water at 
Hagadiuo the storm had been more fatal. Several 
houses had been carried into the lake, and so suddenly 

I that in one case the inhabitants were diowned. 

■ Next to Val Maggia, Val CentovaUi is the largest of 
the valleys which open on the fertile plain behind 
Locarno.' It is, in fact, not ao much a valley as a 
broad line of depression through the hill-region aepara- 
ting the basin of Dome d'Ossola from the lake. The 

■'Opening thus offered by nature has, owing probably to 
political jealousy, never been taken advantage of. The 
lower Val CeutovalU is Italian, the upper basin of the 
Melezza and the short eastern Val Vigezzo Swiss, and 
no road passable for wheeled vehicles crosses the fron- 
tier. On the whole, however, lovers of nature gain. 
But for political exigencies Val Canohbina might never 
have been pierced. 

This glen, as its name implies, opens behind Canot- 
bio, a town reached in two hours from Locarno, by a 
most beautiful road along the western shore of the lake. 
On the hillside facing north, and a mile inland, is a 
large bathing establishment or summer health-resort 
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Gitidt, p. 315, noil Appeiiiiii) peitrtmttHl for gome diBlnuce bj \ 
nwd. Jo a live); ■rtids in the fiflli Jahrbucb of the Swim Alpine 
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known as * La Salute,' and chiefly frequented by 
Italians. The situation is charming, high enough to 
command over a green foreground the whole upper bay 
of the lake closed by the bold mountains of Val Ver- 
ZoiSca* 

Yal Canobbina is rather a tangle of glens than a 
valley. The road climbs at once into a deep dell, re- 
freshed by perpetual waters and green with verdure 
only broken where the jagged rocks close in on the 
stream to form a gorge, or ^orrido' in the local 
phrase. Oak thickets and chestnut copses clothe the 
slopes ; cyclamens, common as daisies at home, bend 
their graceful heads on every sunny bank. 

At one spot four valleys join, and it is impossible to 
guess which will be chosen. The road plunges into the 
narrowest, and forces its way near the torrent, until, 
suddenly turning in steep zigzags to scale the hillside, 
it breaks oflF altogether.* The carriage halts, the driver 
shouts, and tall, handsome girls drop down the stairs 
from the neighbouring village of Orasso, and eagerly 
grasp the luggage. The ascent is continued by a rough 
path, which circles terrace-like for several miles between 
white hamlets and green hills. Nature shows herself 
here very friendly, but also very southern, and full of a 
delicate subdued beauty quite apart from the more 
homely charm of northern scenery. 

The glen again twists round on itself, and we almost 
fancy ourselves in an issueless labyrinth, when the road 
suddenly r^»appears at our feet, and boldly rushes into 
a tunnel which might not be much on a railroad, but is 
a great work for a country byway. 

On the further side the road, blasted out of the face 

' The carriage-rood was expected to be finished throughout in 1 875. 
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of the rock, makes it« entrance into an upland basin, 
still part of Val Canobbina. On a brow in its centre 
rises the village of Fincro. The festival of the patron 
saint of the church had collected thither all the neigh- 
bourhood, and given occasion for a very tournament of 
bowls, a game which in the lives of Northern Italians 
the place occupied by croquet in those of some of 
our curates and officers. 

Beyond Finero a broad low ridge sends down a 
Btream northward into the Italian head of Val Cento- 
valli, and the road rapidly descends through pine forests. 
We are no longer in a mountain-maze, the hills stand 
bock and leave in their midst a happy oasis crowded 
ith cultivation and life, and blest with the gifts alike 
mountain and of plain, the fresh Alpine breeze and 
fftter, and the sun and fertility of Lonibardy. In the 
taidst of maize- fields lie upacious well-built towns ; on the 
slopes, shaded by their walnut and chestnut groves, a 
score of brilliant whitewashed villages. 

What a living brightness in southern lands is the 
'hite which in the north, among our duller colours and 
[□e atmospheres, is only a dead chill ! Beyond the 
Alps it seems the appropriate colour for men's homes. 
We in England can ill afford to dispense with the sug- 
ionofwarmth and dryness given by red brickand tiles, 
it domestic architecture is a subject too painful for 
victims of ninety-nine years' leases and speculative 
lilders to think about. Few Londoners can bear to 
ik without a shudder on the outside of what they call 
'bome.' If the old fashion of white paint was chilly, 
was at least better than the new stucco squares and 
the exact colour of our native fogs and road- 
kjB. Why should we live in a monotone of mud, 
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as if we were some species of snail whose only chance 
in the struggle for existence lies in making itself and 
its shell undistingnishable from the surroundings ? 

The plain in which stand the prosperous towns of 
Malesco and Santa Maria Maggiore, though called Yal 
Yigezzo, sends down its torrent to Locarno. Such an 
imperceptible bank of heather as divides the Drave 
from the Pusterthal still severs us from the western 
Yal Yigezzo. In clear weather Monte Bosa must shine 
upon this upland basin ; in the pouring rain all I saw 
of the drive to Domo d'Ossola was a narrow picturesque 
river-bed and a wide sodden plain, at the end of which 
a ferry close to the town gates carried us and our car- 
riage across the swollen waters of the Tosa. 



■ ^ ■■^T **"■ 
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CHAPTER in. 

WEST OF THE BERNINA. 
PEAKS AKD PASSES OF YAL MABINO.^ 



ra, descendra, traversera, remontera, redescendra, rotra- 
, etcetera. — French Play, 

And when I most go here and there, 

I then do most go right Shaxbsfeark. 



rs OF YAL 1CA.SI170 — TUB AYERSTHAL — MADRISEB PASS— YAL 
-ZOCCA PASS — PEOMONTOONO — YAL BONDASCA— PA8SO DI FEBBO 
: MASINO — PASSO DI MONTE SIS80NB — THE FOBKO OLACIEB. 

wd, which having sat down in a draught on 
' Europe spends its time mostly in bemoan- 

d, to the water-drinkers of St. Moritz or the 
of Pontresina, the mountains of Val Masino 

svn. Yet had they eyes to see they might 
tttracted by the vision of two square towers 
)eyond the blue lakes and the green ridge of 
ir, and shining like an enchanted keep through 
baze of Italy.' They are indeed the ramparts 

e, for on the further side they look down 
;ardens of Lago di Como. 

the following chapter were originally written as a paper to 

the Aipine Club. 

ette. 
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Even to climbers this western wing of tlie Bernina 
lias remained little known. So long ago as 1862 
Messrs. Kennedy and Stephen carried at the second 
assanlt its proudest peak, the Monte della Disgrazia. 
Bat I could count on my fingers the names of all the 
Englishmen who have since penetrated Val Masino. 
Foreign Alpine Clubs have for the most part held aloof. 
The Swiss have found enough to do elsewhere, and have 
not as yet chosen Val Bregaglia — politically a Swiss 
valley — as the * gebiet * of one of the summer * excur- 
sions ' in which they contrive to combine so happily the 
features of a prolonged picnic and a mountain-battue. 
That practical, and in some respects energetic, body, 
the Italian Alpine Club, is only beginning to turn its 
attention to a district containing one of the few wholly 
Italian peaks of over 12,000 feet. 

Those who have been already somewhat disap- 
pointed in the Upper Engadine and the heart of the 
Bernina will perhaps argue that there cannot be much 
worth seeing in its extremities, where the peaks are 
lower and the ice-fields as a whole less extensive. Such 
an assumption, however, would be ill-founded. For 
scenic effects, every one will allow, the measurement of 
a mountain must be taken, not from the sea level, but 
from its actual base. Moreover the lower the base the 
richer and more varied will be the contrast in vegeta- 
tion. On applying this test we find that the Punta Tru- 
binesca * towers 8,500 feet above the chestnut trees of 
Promontogno, while Piz Bernina itself rises 1,000 feet 

* Herr Theobald states that the villagers of Bondo give the name of 
Trubinesca to the Cima di Tschingel of the Federal map. Herr Ziegler, 
the author of a new and very beautifully executed map of this portion of 
the Alps, confirms this statement, adding that ' Turbinesca ' is the correct 
spelling, and he has accordingly changed the names of the two peaks. As 
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leas, and far more gradually, above Pontreaina. The 
icy ridges of the Disgrazia soar 11,000 feet above the 
vineyards of the Val Tellina, or as much as HoDt Blanc 
aboTe Courmayeur. 

The peaks, moreover, are of a durable granite. 
They have, therefore, that combined boldness of outline 
and solidify which often belongs to this hardy rock. 
Other mountains have the air of having been btdlt up ; 
granite peaks seem ralher to have been rough-hewn 
like a sculptor's block out of a larger mass. In glaciers 
the group possesses almost every known variety. The 
Bondasca and the eastern glaciers of the Disgrazia 
worthily represent the frozen cataract tjTe, tumbling 
in broken billows from cope to base of the mountain ; 
the Albigna is an ice-lake fed by huge snow-basins ; 
the Forno a stately stream surpassing in length the 
Morteratsch. 

Here, however, I gladly break off from the con- 
ventional tone of recommendation in which discoverers 
are apt to assert their own merits. 

For the people who either cannot or will not walk, 
the large class wliich, taking advantage of the shade of 
contempt already attached to the epithet by Vatican 
infallibility, I may venture to call the ' Subalpine 
Club,' Val Masino has few attractions. Inaccessible 
on three sides except to pedestrians, this valley will 
probably remain for long a siire refuge for the mis- 
ftothropic climber driven away Irom the peaks of 

CnSf, lorftl ust^ irhould. do doubt, be foUoved. Bat ia the pniieDt 
elAkD u of AUch long alanJiog, that aq eDdsarour lo comoC 
!i vould onl; lead to cuofusion, and 1 havr lulhprud to tbs nomoiiclatuiB of 
tbs Pivlinl nwp. It U much to be regretted thnt Heir Zieglor's niiip U 
iihoUf iDBCFDratB irith rr^rd to tbe gluciem of VhI UnBina. aud Iha 
of nwnj of the ridgn diTiding it* Uteial g\<aih. 
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the central Bemina by the demands of the gnides or 
the clatter of his fellow-countrymen. 

In the summer of 1864 I set out fix)m Splugen with 
two companions and Fran9oi8 Devouassoud for the 
Bemina. Our route led us through the Avers Thai, a 
cross-road of travel still but little frequented, though 
no better reason than fashion can be assigned for its 
neglect. For mile afber mile the Averser Bhein, a 
strong blue-grey torrent, leaps and roars between 
masses of marble crag tinted with lichens, and clasped 
about by huge pine-roots. Tributary streams rush 
down from the rugged precipices towering on either 
side the gorge, and shoot with a creamy rush into the 
deep cleft which holds the larger flood. 

Above the long defile lies a broad grassy upland 
dotted with some of the highest villages in Europe, and 
encompassed by green slopes which divide the waters 
of three seas. The landscape is, it is true, tame to the 
eye; but on a sunny August morning, when the vast 
hayfield is alive with mowers and the air fragrant with 
the smell of ripe grasses, it contains much to tickle 
other senses than sight. 

We turned up a side branch of the valley, the 
Madriser Thai. Near its head a white line seamed the 
slopes we had yet to surmount. On nearer approach 
this resolved itself into a laboriously-built stone stair- 
case, showing that we were on what was once a fre- 
quented passage for beasts of burden. Judging from 
the solidity and care with which it had originally been 
put together the * pav6 ' might have been Roman. I do 
not venture to say it is. More probably in the middle 
ages this was an alternative route for the Septimer. 
Perhaps the indefatigable explorer and describer of his 
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illative Alps, Herr Theobald, or some other curious 
iqairer, has told the date and Btory. If bo I have 
led to fall on the passage. 

It was from the rid«e which divides the Khine iroQi 
Maira that I gained my first general view of the 
lountaina of Val Masino. Opposite, and separated froM 
stand-point, the Madriser Paas, only by the deep 
"bat narrow trench of Val Bregaglia, a great mountain- 
lowed in the afternoon sunshine. Its base was 
wrapped in chestnut woods, its middle girt with a belt 
of pines, above spread a mantle of the eternal snow. 
The sky-line was formed by a coronet of domes and 
massive pinnacles carved out of grey rocks, whose 
jt^ged yet stubborn forms revealed the presence of 
granite. Full iu front the carving glacier of Val 
Bondasca filled the space beneath the smooth cliff-faces, 
And at one spot a gap between them irresistibly sug- 
igested a new pass for the morrow. 

The descent on the southern side of the Madriser 
Faas, long, rough, and extremely steep, leads to the 
village of Soglio, which rests on a terrace high above 
the valley, and commands a noble view of the granite 
peaks. Here stands a deserted villa belonging to the 
old Grisons family of De Sails, surrounded by ruinong 
gardens and tall poplars, an Italian intrusion on a land- 
scape otherwise Alpiue. Mossy banks shaded by old 
Spanish cheetnuta slope down to the high-road and the 
river. On the opposite side, near the tunnel from 
which it takes its name, we found the ' Aibergo della 
GaLIeria,' which provides clean rooms and moderate fore 
those who are bent on penetrating the Val Bondasca, 
I moat beautiful of the side glens of Yal Bregaglia. 
It was not my first visit to this valley. Long 
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before Mr. Ball had written his handbook I had found 
in Professor Theobald's excellent little volume on 
Canton Graubrunden* a most exciting description of 
the waterfalls and ice-tables of the Albigna Glacier 
and the rocky splendours of Val Bondasca. At the 
same time the appearance on maps of the Fomo Glacier 
as a long ice-stream equal to the Morteratsch had 
excited in me keen curiosity. But my companions in 
1862, although induced to halt a day at Vico Soprano, 
and to venture as far as the level of the Albigna Glacier, 
could not be persuaded that the Zocca was * fit for ladies,' 
and my explorations were reduced to an ineflFectual race 
against time to reach a point overlooking the Fomo. 

The Upper Bregaglia, seen from a carriage, is a 
green Alpine valley showing, except in such additions 
as man has made to the landscape, little trace of the 
approach to Italy. Pines are still the prevailing trees ; 
near at hand the mountains are green ; higher up naked 
grey pinnacles saw the sky or cut tlirough the vapour- 
wreaths. 

A mile or two above Vico Soprano clouds of sunbeam- 
painted foam shoot up round the base of a white column, 
and the tourist, driven by the first cold days of Sep- 
tember from the hill-barracks of the Engadine to the 
lake-palaces, takes out his ' Guide ' and his notebook 
and ticks off as * visited ' another waterfall. 

This is the fall of the Albigna, and close at hand 
the track to the Zocca branches off through the woods. 
It is a forest-path known only to smugglers and shep- 
herds (and, I may add, chamois, for I once met two here 
within a mile of the high-road). Every passer-by, who 
has a real love of nature, and can endure for it a night 

' NaturbUder aus den Rhdtischen Alpen : Chur, 1861. 
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in a clean country inn, is strongly recommended to leave 
the road and climb at least &:S far as the foot of the 
glacier. 

The scenery is best seen as a descent. From the 
■wild bare crags of the inmost recesses of Val Masino and 
from the cold snows and savage ice-peaks of the Albigna, 
the traveller suddenly plunges over the edge of the up- 
lands into a region of mountain -sides broken up by deep 
chasms fringed with pines and broad-leaved trees, and 
resonant with the roar of the great glacier torrent, 
which, scarcely released from its icy cradle, ' leaps in 
h^ry ' down a stupendous cliff. 

I The Zocca Pasa itself I have never crossed, but the 
omission can be supplied by the experience of friends. 
In ordinary years it is a simple glacier pass. But that 
it is not to be attempted without a guide or a rope the 
following history shows. 

Two young converts to mountaineering set out from 
"Val Masino for the pass, guideless, ropeless, axeless. 
The top was easily reached, but only a few yards 
below, on the northern side, a huge ice-moat, or 'berg- 
Bclimnd,' as a German guide would have called it, 
.wned suddenly at their feet. My friends hesitated, 
it clouds were rapidly gathering round the peaks, 
■nd a snowstorm impended. There was no time to be 
lost. The upper lip of the chasm was too steep to 
stand on nntil, by dabbling With the points of their 
alpenstocks, they bad succeeded in making some sort 
a staircase down to the briuk at the point where it 
imed best to take off for the jump. How they 
jamped or tumbled over they have never been able 
clearly to explain, but eacli inaintaitts he did it in the 
best possible way, and both agree it was very uiicom- 
■table. In many seasons this moat is entirely closed, 
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but it is evidently an obstacle not to be altogether 
disregarded, and unseen might be more dangerous than 
when gaping for its prey. 

To return to Promontogno and 1864. Although 
the political frontier lies beyond Castaseg^a, several 
miles further down, the rocky spur which here closes 
the valley is the natural gate of Italy, the barrier be- 
tween the pines and the chestnuts. The afternoon hours 
lingered pleasantly away as, stretched on the knoll be- 
hind the inn, we gazed up at the impending cliffs of the 
granitic range or fed our eyes with the rich woods of the 
lower valley and the purple hills beyond Chiavenna. 

Fran9ois meantime had gone off to the neighbour- 
ing village of Bondo to look for a porter who would 
consent to accompany us over a pass utterly unknown 
to the people of the country. Tor the * Passo di Bondo ' 
of the map became more mythical at every step. To 
cross the Bondasca Glacier to Val Masino was at least in 
the estimation of all Bregaglians to make a new pass ; 
and this was to us Alpine novices a matter of no small 
contentment ; for beginners ten years ago were not so 
audacious as those of the present day, who are satisfied 
with nothing short of the Weisshorn and Schreckhom. 
Yet I cannot help thinking that by venturing only into 
moderate difficulties, where one guide among three could 
help us through, we learnt as much as by tying our- 
selves to two or three first-rate men and daring every- 
thing through the strength of our guides. 

We knew pretty well what was before us, for from 
the Madriser Pass the whole route had been displayed. 
Fran9oi8, remembering that an unknown icefall had to 
be dealt with, was anxious to be off early, and our own 
enthusiasm was sufficient to carry us through the ordeal 
of a night breakfast with less than the usual morose- 
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ness. By two a.m. the proyiaiona were packed and we 
were on tlie march. 

There was no moon, but the heaven was throbbing 
with large white stare, and coronets sparkled on the 
heads of the dim giants of the southern range. Leav- 
ing behind us the sleeping hamlet of Bondo, the path 
climbed steeply through a fir-wood until it reached the 
short stretch of level ground, which is called Val Bon- 
daaca. An espan&e of grass and wood is here spread 
oat a« a carpet at the very base of the granite cliffs. 
Scarcely in the Alps are there finer precipices than 
i that lead up the eye to the far-off brows of the 
ma di Tschingel and Tnibiuesca. In front the glen 
B closed by fiteep rocks, over which the glacier pours in 
blong cascade. 

As we strolled over the dewy lawns we had full 
e to watch the first signs of the coming day. A 
iat gleam spread over the eastern sky, and was 
tected on the pinnacles above us, gradually drawing 
forth their forms out of the shadow, until at last a rosy 
blush played for a few inomenta on their crags ; then 
the clear light of daybreak was shed upon peak and 
valley, and ice and rock alike were bathed in the 
universal sunshine. 

Near another group of clidlets we crossed the stream 

fecoItd time. A well-contrived path, winding up by 
p zigzags amidst underwood and creeping pines, 
d OS from the glen to the upper alp, a sloping shelf 

of pasturage on the east of the glacier. Bearing to the 
light we made for the edge of a level portion of the ice, 
where it rests for a space between the upper and lower 
fulls. Our porter bad halted at the highest hut to get 
some milk Irum the solitary man who tended the goats 
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and pigs. The herdsman, who now saw ns turn our 
backs upon the only pass he knew, the gap leading over 
to the Albigna Glacier, hurried after us, jodelling at the 
top of his voice, and pointing violently in the direction 
opposite to that we were taking. 

He was too far below for words, and signs he would 
not comprehend, so, after some fruitless endeavours to 
quiet his mind, we went on our way, causing * le bon 
gar9on ' (as rran9ois called him) to give vent to a last 
expostulatory chaunt before he returned to his goats to 
meditate upon our probable fate. 

The usual rough borderland between earth and ice 
scrambled over, we halted for breakfast on a smooth 
piece of ice conveniently furnished with stone stools 
and tables. Over our heads towered a range of pin- 
nacles, one of which is known as Piz Cacciabella. In 
form and grouping they closely resemble, on a smaller 
scale, the Chamonix Aiguilles, as seen from the * Plan.' 
Divided from them by a snowy bay, the source of the 
glacier, rose the splendid peak of the Punta Trubinesca. 
Only granite could show such a tremendous block, free 
from flaw or joint, and hopeless to the most fly-like 
climber. Its broad grey precipices looked as smooth as 
if they had been planed ; and, Mr. Ball having pro- 
nounced the summit inaccessible on the other side, it 
seemed to us at the time a pretty problem for rising 
Alpine Clubmen. 

Our ambition, however, had never soared to such a 
conquest, and we were content to discuss a matter 
nearer at hand, the upper ice-fall which separated us 
from the supposed pass. Opinions differed; Fran9oi8 
prophesied difficulties and five hours' work to the top ; 
a sanguine spirit set it down as half an hour's walk. 
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The rope was sooti put on, and we prepared to face the 
unknown. 

I presume everyone who cares to take up these 
[etches has already felt siifGcient interest in the Alps 
endeavour to realise, even if he has not seen, the 
iture of an ice-fall. If he has not, he had better go 
id look at Mods. Loppe's pictures. No word-paintingi 
can give an idea of anything so unlike the usual phe- 
nomena of our t«raperat« zone. A cream-cheese at once 
squeezed and drawn out, so that the surface split and 
isolated blocks stood up, might, if viewed through a 
magnifying glass, slightly resemble in form, though not 
in colour, the contorted l;e. Bat the imagination would 
have to look on from the point of view of the smallest mite. 
The lower ice-falls differ considerably from the 
higbeat. In one case the material is hard ice ; in the 
^otfaer, closely compacted snow. In the ice the rifts are 
iger, narrower and more frequent, and fewer towers 
rise above the general level ; the snow or n^v^ opens in 
wider but less continuous chasms, sinks in great boles 
like disused chalk-pits, and throws up huge blocks and 
towers, which the sun slowly melta into the most fantastic 
ipes. The higher fall ia generally both the most 
iposing and formidable to look at, and the easiest to 
tt through. The maze here is less intricate, and the 
size of its features makes it easier to choose a 
ith. But it is unsafe to shout before you are well oat 
the wood. At the very top, where the strain caused 
the steepening slope first cracks the glacier, one 
rent often stretches across from edge to edge, and 
«8 Providence throws a light causeway or a slender 
arch across the gulf, there will be work for the ice-axe 
before yoa st^ud on the upper edge. Some crack ia the 
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pit's wall must be dug into steps, the huge disorderly 
blocks which make a floor must be got through, and 
then escape must be found in the same way that 
entrance was made, by a ladder of your own contriving. 
Such a passage may often cost an hour's hard work. 

The Bondasca Glacier above where we struck it was 
riven by a network of small crevasses. Some could be 
jumped, and the larger clefts were generally bridged, 
and thanks to a sharp night's frost the arches were in 
good bearing order. With occasional step-cutting and 
frequent zigzags we got clear of the thickest labyrinth 
and stood victorious on the upper snow-fields. They 
rose before us in a succession of frozen banks to a well- 
defined gap flanked by two ^now hummocks. The 
western was connected by a long curtain of rock with 
the Punta Trubinesca. After skirting the highest snow- 
bowl, we crossed the deep moat which marks the point 
where the true mountain-form rises out of the folds of 
its snowy vestment, and. in a moment more stood on the 
-crest of a curling wave, fringed with icicles for spray. 

Where we had expected to see only the rock- 
surrounded basin of the Val dei Bagni, we looked down 
on a deep, long valley, running southwards towards the 
Val Tellina. 

At the second glance our eyes were caught by an 
enormous object lying in the centre of a grassy meadow. 
We were at once assured as to the identity of the valley. 
The block could be nothing else than the 'natural 
curiosity' of Val Masino, the biggest boulder in the 
Alps. Its dimensions are given by Mr. Ball as — 
* Length, 250 feet; breadth, 120 feet; height, 140 
feet;' or as tall as an average church tower, and large 
enough to fill up many a London square. Legend has 
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nothing to tell about this monstrous block, and we are 
left to determine as we like, whether it fell from some 
neighbouring mountain going to ruin in the course of 
nature, or was dropped by the devil, on one of those 
errands of mischief which are always so fortunately 
interrupted by the opportune appearance of the pious 
peasant. 

We had only been two hours from our last resting- 
place, and the day was still young, so that we could 
well afford a halt. As there are some tourists whose 
chief object is to get to the end of their tours, so there 
are climbers who throughout the day seem to long only 
to arrive in as few hours as possible at the end of it. 
But peaks and passes and not inns were our goal, and 
we had no desire to hurry on. We chose a warm corner 
in the sun-facing rocks, whence by lifting our heads we 
looked over intervening ridges to the Alps of Glarus, 
and raked the Punta Trubinesoa and its neighbours, 
now viewed end on, as weird a* pile of granite as I have 
seen in many a long day's wanderings. 

From the snow-dome on our right a lofty and extra- 
ordinarily jagged ridge stretched out at right angles to 
the main chain, the barrier, probably, between the two 
branches of Val Masino.* I wanted to climb the dome 
and reconnoitre, but clouds had partially covered the 
blue sky, and were whisking, now one way now the 
other, as the gust took them, as if playing a wild game 
of hide-and-seek amongst the granite towers. A storm 
seemed probable, and Fran9ois thought it foolish to 
waste time. 

' The janctioD of this spur, the Cima Sciaecia, with the principal ridge, 
has been placed too far east in all maps previous to the Alpine Club Map 
of Switzerland. 
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We were clearly not on the legendary Passo ili 
Bondo,* but on another ^Col' of our own contriving, 
leading somewhere into the Val di Mello, the eastern 
branch of Val Masino. The descent looked practicable. 
Why not attempt it and complete the passP The 
distance to be retraced along the valley to our sleeping 
quarters, the * Bagni,' could scarcely be worth consider- 
ing. So after erecting a solid stoneman, and trusting 
him with the usual card-filled bottle, we set out. 

The last man had not set foot on the ice when 
Fran9ois disappeared to his shoulders beneath the sur- 
face. Looking through the hole he had made we could 
appreciate the use of the rope. A dark green chasm, 
some thirty feet wide, yawned beneath us, its depths 
scarcely visible in the light thus suddenly let in upon 
them. The glacier we were descending fell away steeply, 
and became so broken and troublesome that we tried 
the rocks on the left. The change was for the worse, 
and we soon came back and cut our way through the 
difficulties. 

As soon as the rocks ceased to be precipitous we 
took to them again. But they were not pleasant foot- 
ing. We found oui'selves committed to a slope of 
boulders so shockingly loose that the slightest provoca- 
tion sent half-a-dozen rolling from under our feet, 
and piled at so high an angle that when once started 
they bounded away at a pace which promised to take 
them straight to the valley. In such places an impe- 

* I am disposed to doubt whether a direct pass from the Bondasca 
Glacier to the western branch of Val Masino was ever effected before 1866. 
It is true there is a tradition embodied in the Swiss Federal map of such a 
pass. It is possible, however, that smugglers may have gone up to the 
Passo di Ferro, and then scrambled westward over the rocks into the basin 
of the Porcellizza Alp. 
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taoDs compauioa always iufiists on Btopping to take o£F 
his gaiters and then following; at a run. You have 
scarcely missed him before his return ia aanounced by 
a whole volley of grape rattling about your ears, while 
a playftil shout warns you to make way for a lOU- 

» pounder boulder which is ricochetting down on your 
Iieela with the force of a cannon-baU. Then your friend 
oomes up with a pleased air, as much as to say, ' Didn't I 
come down that well?' and it isLardnot to remonstrate 
with him in language the use of which should be 
testrieted to divines. 

Halting beside some water which filtered out at the ' 
foot of the boulders, we enjoyed a beautiful view of the 

»J>isgrazia and the wild range behind us. On our right 
Wfts a long comb, whose teeth had been tortured by 
time and neatber into all sorts of quaint shapes; one 
rock bent over like a crooked finger, in another place a 
window was pierced through the crest. At a hasty 
glance one might have compared the fantastic shapes 
to those assumed so frequently by dolomitii; limestone, 
but closer observation showed the tendency to curving 
outlines and to sharpness of edge peculiar to crystalliue 
rock. In the dolomite dtstriuta the separate crags, cut 
np as they may be by flaws at right angles to the lie of 
the strata, have not, except from considerable distances, 
tiie same flamelike outlines. In any near view the 
layers of which they are built up become conspicuous, 
i often, as in the Brenta chain, have all the appear- 
iDce of courses of masonry. 

Bearing to the left from the tirst huts on the AJpe 

i Ferro, we crossed a stream just below a tempting 

K>l, in which live minutes later we were all plunging. 

^t the uext step in the desceut our path 1*6- crossed the 
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water, and zigzagged steeply down the hillside, which 
was covered with broom and Scotch heather. Passing 
a succession of pretty cascades, we entered the Val di 
Mello, near a group of chfilets, whence a stony mnle- 
road led ns in half an hour to San Martino, the village 
situated at the fork of the valley. It is a cluster of 
untidy stone houses, with nothing to delay the passer- 
by except a douanier's bureau and a tobaeco store. 

We now met a car-road running up the Val dei 
Bagni — the western fork of the valley. The floor of 
the glen soon rises suddenly — a granite valley, like the 
national prosperity, always advances by leaps and 
starts — and the road indulges in a couple of short zig- 
zags. We are again in the heart of the mountains, 
hemmed in by pine-clad slopes and cliffs too steep to 
allow any view even of the summits behind them. In 
this cul-de-sac there are no signs of a village. It is a 
spot where one would expect to find no one but a Ber- 
gamasque shepherd with his longtailed sheep. But 
shepherds do not make roads, nor do they often receive 
visitors such as the portly dame who advances towards 
us, supported by a scarcely perceptible donkey, and her- 
self overshadowed by a vast crimson umbrella resembling 
the mushroom of a pantomime. Shepherds, moreover, 
are not in the habit of constructing little paths like 
those, too faltering and purposeless for any practical 
use, which wander off here and there into the woods ; 
nor do they employ their leisure hours in planting stems 
of fir-trees in a futile manner along the sides of the 
road, and covering their branches, as the foliage withers 
away, with tricolour flags. 

The meaning of these attempts to fasten a little 
paltry embroidery on nature's robes is explained when 
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aa we turn a corner and enter the bowl-shaped hollow 
which forma the head of the glen we discover under the 
hillside a long, low building — the Bagni del Mnsino. 
Tlie presence of a sulphur spring has caused this remote 
spot to be chosen as one of the summer retreats of 
Northern Italian society. 

The bath-honses in the LombardAJpa do not in any 
ray add to the beauty of the landscape. The con- 
tent regard for economy shown in the simplicity of 
eir architecture and the roughness of their cimstruc- 
3 may possibly delight the heart of some shareholder, 
3 would perhiips have commended them to the favonr- 
Ibte notice of a late First Coraraissioner of Works. But 
o the common eye the result is not attractive. Ontside 
we see a long two-atoried barrack built with uushaped 
stones and abundance of mortar, the surface of which, 
never having been Bnished hi any way, has a dusky- 
brown hue and ruinous aspect; unpainted woodwork ; 
balconies unbalustraded, and to the last degree perilous. 
Internally and on the ground floor a long range of 
dingy fly-spotted rooms, devoted respectively to smoke, 
billiards, literature, and eating, and decorated with 
portraits of the reigning family of Italy and full-blown 
lithographic beauties. Above, equally long passages, 
Lad nests of scantily furnished, but tolerable and, so fur 
■ beds are concerned, clean cabins. 

Our first enquiry, whether the house contained 
—at many so-called bath-houses the waters areonly 
ren internally — called up a triumphant smile on the 
nntenance of the waiter who bad welcomed ns. As 
& ushered ns along the passages a strong smell of sul- 
phur raised a suspicion that we might 6nd ourselves in 
hot water. In another moment this fear was converted 
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into a certainty. The beaming waiter ushered us into 
a little room, or rather large stove-heated oven, sur- 
rounded by four wells, each some five feet deep, and 
full to the brim of sulphureous waters. On the one 
hand we had gone too far to retreat with credit, on the 
other we were incapable of any prolonged endurance of 
the purgatorial temperature. So having made but a 
hasty plunge we dashed on our clothes and fled back to 
our rooms, ignoring the stove on which we ought to 
have sat and submitted to a process of slow baking. 
This ordeal and a good dinner completed, we had leisure 
to study the patients, for the most part Milanese, with 
a sprinkling of local Val Tellina priests and farmers. 
The mineral waters of the place are, no need to say, 
like all mineral waters, invincible enemies to every dis- 
ease to which humanity, male or female, is exposed. 
Such being the case, it was a subject for reasonable 
regi'et that with few exceptions the visitors appeared to 
suffer from no more serious complaint than a difficulty 
in composing their minds to any mental exertion be- 
yond a game at bowls or a shot at a popinjay. 

Let us sit down for a few moments on the bench 
before the door and observe the pastimes going ou 
around. Three leading spirits, the doctor, a cur6 with 
his skirts tucked up to his knees, and a Milanese 
visitor clad in a suit of the large yellow check so often 
afiected by Italians, are in the middle of a contest with 
bowls, the progress of which is watched by a deeply 
interested circle of cigarette-smokers. The Milanese is 
nowhere, but the struggle between the priest and doctor 
becomes terribly exciting, and the ' bravas ' attract even a 
group of Bergamasque shepherds, honest fellows despite 
their bandit style of dress, who have been lounging in 
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the background. The rest of the patients are burning 
powder at a mark set up in the wood a few paces off, or 
banging over a game of hilliards. which seems to us ^ 
good deal more like a sort of Lilliputian ninepins. 

We have scarcely withdrawn to our rooms satiated 
with the sight of so much innocent happiness when a 
loud ringing of the hell which welcomes new arrivals 
, afisurea us that Victor Emmanuel must be appearing in 
rson to pursue the chamois of the neighbourhood. 
fcurying to the window we see an excited crowd gazing 
'^'and gesticulating at the sky in a manner which sug- 
gests that they liave been visited either by a heavenly 
vision or temporary- insanity. In fact a small fire- 
balloon has been sent up. After a time another peal of 
the bell announces its descent, the Bergamusque shep- 
herd boys set off up the hillside to secure the fi-aginents, 
and night closes upon the scene. 

To moat of us there comes a time when the pleasures 
of infancy pall. But these water-drinkera seem to have 

rd the true fountain of youth and oblivion, where 
tLpj lis rerliuod 
On the hills like Gods togetljer, cnrelssH or mankind. 
For (bay lie beside their nwtar 

and, far removed from the politics and stock-exchanges 
of a lower world, can treat even the leading articles 
which occasionally creep up to them at the bottom of a 
fmit cart 

LilcB ft tale -jt litlie meaning tho' tJie words are Btmng. 
Happy Milanese ! for is not Val Masino better than 
Margate ? 

It is difficult, perhaps, to recommend the Baths as 
a stopping -place for atiy length of time to the ordinary 
traveller. Though so high (3,750 feet) they are too 
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much in a hole for beantj. But the situation, if it 
would not satisfj au artist, is not in the least common-* 
place, and has even a curious fascination of its own. 
On every side the eyes are met at once by almost per- 
pendicular rocks capped here and there by sharp spires 
of granite. These cliffs are not bare and harsh like 
those of Val di Mello, but green with forest and bright 
with falling waters. They seem friendly protectors to 
the smooth oaais of grass and pines. The suggestion 
of savage wildness close at hand added by the few 
glimpses of the upper peaks heightens the sense of peace 
and seclusion in which the charm of the spot is to be 
found. 

The little plain is quite large enough to suffice for 
the verv' moderate demands of the Italian visitors, but 
it will hardly satisfy the average British craving for 
exercise. Tou must, however, either stop where you 
are or climb a staircase; these upright hills will not 
easily lend themselves, like the slopes of the Upper 
Engadine, to short breaths and untrained limbs. To 
enjoy Val Masino you must be either sick or sound ; it 
is not a place for invalids or idlers. 

To the mountaineer the bathing establishment is 
invaluable. It is true that as a passing guest he pays 
a bill large when compared to the charges made to the 
* pensionnaires,' and that his guide will probably have 
still greater reason to complain. But he obtains in 
exchange the boon of a good bed and an excellent 
dinner in a situation admirably chosen for glacier ex- 
peditions. Moreover, owing to the general custom of 
the patients of keeping up impromptu dances till mid- 
night, a waiter can generally be persuaded to provide 
breakfast before he goes to bed ; and not only is the 
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customary difficalty in an early start entirely absent, 
but it is soinetiuies hard to avoid bein|r sped too soon 
by a host whose uight beg^ins only when yours ends. 

At half-past twelve the voice of the inexorable 
Fnui9oi8 was heard at the doors ; ' Bonjour, messieurs, 
^1 fait encore bean temps.' One af ns who had gone to 
piAe«p in the middle of a thunderstorm gave a deep 
- groan of disappointmeut at the auspicious news. But 
in half-au-hour we were all gathered round the table al 
a meal which we had ordered, and now affected to treat 
in the light of a late supper. I need scarcely say the 
pretence was a miserable failure. Though the stars 
shone brightly in the narrow strip of sky visible between 
the steep mountain-ci-ests, the night was so black that 
some precaution was considered necessary to prevent 
our tailing off the edge of tlie road, and prematurely 
ending our Alpine investigations. The obliging waiter 
dexterously screwed up in paper a tallow candle after 
the model of a safety bedroom candlestick. But soon, 
u» was to be expected, the shield caught tire, and our 
itDprouptu lantern disapi^eared in a blaze. 

Francois then beguiled the dark hours by an account 
of the cross-examination he had undergone the evening 
before. ' What was our illness ? 8hould we take the 
vraterB ? Where had we come from ? How long should 
we stay? Where were we going?' Such were the 
enquiries of the guests j and when they heard that we 
Imd come over one glacier and were departing next day 
''<)• another with the intention of sleeping at a place two 
'lays' drive off by the only road they knew, they were 
|j,irly at their wits' end. 

The road which had seemed so long the day before 
^sas soon traversed, and leaving our old track to scale 
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the hillside, we contintied in the trough of VaJ di 
Mello, until just as dawn was breaking behind the Dis- 
grazia we reached the eh&lets of La Basica. The in- 
cident which now followed, interesting to me as the origin 
of a valued friendship, must find a place here on account 
of the influence it had on all my further wanderings. 

People were heard stirring inside one of the bams, 
and lights seen moving — a very unusual phenomenon 
at such an hour. For a moment we imagined we had 
caught a party of smugglers starting for the Zocca. But, 
conspicuous even in the darkness, a pair of white flannel 
trousers, such as no smuggler ever wore, issued from 
the door. Before we had time to speak they were fol- 
lowed by another and still more startling apparition. 
All we could at first make out was a large lantern, 
surrounded or all sides by long yellow spikes like con- 
ventional sunbeams or the edges of a saint's glory. A 
moment later the human being who carried the light 
became distinguishable, the rays resolved themselves 
into the bright leather cases of scientific instruments, 
and a voice announced that we were in the presence of 
Mr. Tuckett and his guides. 

Still young and inexperienced as a mountain-climber, 
and knowing only by hearsay of the Alpine Club, I was 
at this time penetrated by a profound respect for that 
body. Its rank and file T believed to be as little ham- 
pered by the laws of gravity as the angels of the Talmud, 
of whom three could balance themselves upon a single 
pinnacle of the Temple. To its greater heroes I looked 
up as to the equals of those spirits whom their leader 
reminded — 

That in our proper motion we ascend 

Up towards our native seat ; descent and fall 

To us are adverse. 
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For me, therefore, it was an awful moment wlien T 
found myself thus unexpectedly in the presence of the 
leader himself — ^the being whose activity, ubiquity, and 
persistence in assault have made, at least in the lips of 
wearied ^ides, 'der Tuekett' almost equivalent to 
' der Teufel.' Conscious, moreover, of intentions on 
the new pass of the country — the one possible link by 
which Val Masino could be brought within a day's walk 
of the Upper Engadine— I felt an inward presentiment 
that this great mountain-slayer must be there on a 
■imilar errand, and a fear that he might pnnish our 
:hing in some very serious manner. 

Perhaps it was partly the guilty espresaion of our 
countenances which caused our suspicions to be returned 
and our party also to be taken for a baJid of smugglers 
whose acquaintance Mr. Tuckett had made on the 
Albigna Glacier the previous day. The mutual mis- 
apprehension having been speedily removed, our further 
fears were set at rest. The Disgrazia was the imme- 
diate object of Mr. Tuckott's ambition ; and though he 
intend to cross next day to the Engadine, his 
quiver was already so fiill of new peaks and passes that 
he could well aGFord to leave some small game for 
others. 

It would have been pleasant to have united our 
parties, but we had an appointment to keep at St. 
Moritz, and could not venture to risk a detention by 
bad weather on the wrong side of the chain, 

A. steep ascent led to a miserable shelter where Mr. 
Tuckett and his friend left us, and to which they sub- 
sequently returned to spend an uncomfortable night. 
We were now on the upper pasturages, a wide desolate 
tract merging into the rocky heaps which fringe 
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several small glaciers descending from the highest 
summits. 

Three ice-streams flowed towards ns — one from im- 
mediately under the Pico della Speranza; the second 
from the angle in the chain under Monte Sissone ; the 
third lay far more to the left, and was barred at its 
head by steep cliffs extending to the Monte Sissone, 
and broken only near that peak by a narrow snow- 
trough. The head of the central ice-stream was a broad 
saddle, and for this we determined to steer. I had a 
presentiment that it would overlook VaJ Malenco. But 
that point gained, it would be easy to reach the ridge 
of Monte Sissone, and probably without losing much 
time by the circuit. 

We ascended for a long way over the boulders on 
the south of the central glacier. They offered villainous 
foothold, but the ice was so slippery that we gave them 
the preference, and were rewarded for our pains by 
finding some remarkably fine crystals. Leaving solid 
ground only a few hundred yards below the crest, we 
soon found ourselves on its summit. Beneath us, only 
at a much lower level, and cut off by an apparently 
impracticable cliff, was the glacier-field which encircles 
the head of Val Malenco. Beyond it rose the massive 
forms of the Bernina group. We lost no time here in 
looking at the view, but turned again upwards, follow- 
ing the ridge for some distance ; then, at Fran9ois' 
instance, we crossed a treacherous snow-slope to the 
left, and, after losing some of the height we had gained, 
reached the. rocks. We and the porter took a pretty 
straight course up the peak of the Sissone, leaving 
Fran9ois to make more to the left for the head of the 
snow-trough. Towards the summit the rocks became 
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steep, and afforded an exciting scramble. As we worked 
up a gully the first man put hia arm round a large and 
apparently firmly-wedged stone, which tottered with 
his weight. Had it fallen, we should Lave had a seuaa- 
tiou something like that of jumping out of tha way of a 
cannon-ball. When our heads rose above the level of 
the ridge, we were glad to see snow-slopes on the other 
side,falling away steeply to a great glacier basin. Now we 
felt OUT pass was secured. A pile of broken crags still rose 
above ns ; a short race, and we were seated on the highest 
boulder, one of the comer-stones of the Bernina chain. 
The Monte Sissone, although insignificant in height 
compared with the giants which encircle the Mor- 
teratsch, claims an important place in the oro- 
graphy of the group. It stands at the angle of the 
range, where the main ridge is met by the spur which 
connects the Disgrazia with the rest of the cluiin. This 
mighty outlier was the one object which rivi;t«d our 
eyes, quite eclipsing the more distant glorit'S of the 
Bemina. The noble mass (scarcely three miles from us 
as the crow flies) rose tier above tier out of the groat 
glacier which extended to our feet ; its rocky ribs pro- 
truded sternly out of their shimmering ice-mail, and 
the cloud-banner which was now fluug out from the 
crowning ridge augured no good to its assailauts. Deep 
below lay Chiareggio and the Muretto path, so that the 
mouutain was visible from top to bottom. For massive 
jrrandeur united with grace of form, the Disgrazia has 
few rivals in the Alps. Between us and the Muretto 
stood the tine snow-peak of the Cima di Rosso, and then 
the eye swept along the red cliffs which lie at the bank 
of Piz Guz and the Fedoit Ghieier to the giants of the 
Beruina, crowded too closely rouad their queeu for indi- 
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vidual eflfect. In the west were the Cima del Lar^^ 
and the more distant peaks surrounding the Bondasi^ 
Glacier. 

Immediately from our feet on the north broken 
snow-slopes fall steeply on to a wide level basin, the 
head of the Porno Glacier. Yawning chasms forbad a 
direct descent, and when we left the peak, the higher 
by several feet for our visit, we followed for a little dis- 
tance its eastern ridge. There were a legion of enormous 
pitfalls, but no continuous moat, so that after some 
circle-sailing we were able to slide swiftly down to the 
snow-plain. A circular hollow formed the reservoir 
into which cascades of n6v6 tumbled from the enclosing 
ridges. These, like the walls of an amphitheatre, 
stretched round from the Cima di Eosso to the Cima 
del Largo ; to the west of Monte Sissone they became 
almost perpendicular, and it seems doubtful whether a 
more direct pass can profitably be forced in this direc- 
tion. A larjje block of ice had detached itself from the 
upper seracs and now lay at their base — a bright mass 
of cobalt amidst the pervading greys and whites. 

I have nowhere seen a more perfect * cirque,' and 
we could fancy that our feet were the first which had 
ever penetrated it, for the Forno, though the second 
glacier of the Bemina group, and within an easy walk 
of the Maloya Inn, has never been the fashion with 
tourists, and no record of its earlier exploration exists. 

Looking downwards a green mound close to Maloya 
was visible. It can scarcely be half-an-hour from the 
read, and must command the whole length of the 
glacier. Our course lay straight before us; we had 
nothing to do but to follow the great valley of ice. 
Two fine masses of secondary glacier poured in from 
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^lie eastern range, over which the Cima di Bosso rose 

pre-eminent, a noble peak sheeted in snow and ice. 

Since leaving the Pennines we had seen no such glacier 

scenery. 

The crevasses were frequent, but generally small, 

— the right size for jumping over. At one place, how- 
ever, it was easier to leave the ice and to pick our way 
through the hollow between the moraine and the moun- 
tain-side. A few sheep, which must have been driven at 
least a mile over the ice, were cropping the scanty 
herbage. The herdboy seemed simply stupefied at 
seeing five people drop suddenly on him from heaven 
knows where, and could scarcely answer our questions 
except with a prolonged stare. 

Clouds had now risen over the sky, and a fine sleet 
began to fall. The mists, however, did not descend on 
the mountains, and looking back we enjoyed the peculiar 
effect of the upper peaks seen through a watery veil 
and lit by fitfiil gleams of sunshine. Having returned 
to the ice we followed it to the end, — a fine ice-cave, 
whence the Ordlegna, the stream of Val Bregaglia, 
rushes out in an impetuous torrent. In a few minutes 
we passed the Piancaning ch&lets and made our junction 
with the dull but well-established path of the Mnretto 
Pass. An hour more brought us to the Maloya Inn and 
the high road ; and after a pleasant stroll along the 
Silser-See our walk came to an end at the one pic- 
turesque village in the Upper Engadine, Sils Maria. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PEAKS AND PASSES OP VAL MASIKO {contimietJ) . 



Hee's a foole who basely, dallies 

Where each peasant mates with him ; 
Shall I haunt the thronged rallies 

Whilst ther*s noble hils to clinlbe ? 

Gbobob Withrbs. 



CHIAREOGIU — PASSO DI HELLO — PA8SO DI BONDO — CIMA DEL LARGO —VAL 

MASINO PUNTA TRUBINESCA — MONTE DELLA DISGRAZIA — THE APPROACH 

TO SONDRIO — A REPLY. 

The foUowingyear found me in company with Mr. Tuckett, 
at the head of the western branch of Val Malenco, the 
valley on the south of the central mass of the Bernina. 
Our original companions in a campaign, one of the 
most rapid and brilliant ever planned by our indefati- 
gable leader, had gradually left us to seek the inglorious 
repose of England or Italy. Their place, however, had 
been partially filled by H. Buxton, a recruit, but not a 
raw one ; and for guides we were amply provided with 
Fran9ois, Peter Michel, and Walther of Pontresina. 

The dingy house next the chapel serves as the inn 
of Chiareggio. Its sole tenant in 1865 was a universal 
old man, who was a sort of epitomised * service ; ' cook, 
waiter, chambermaid, and host all in one. The re- 
sources of his establishment were linjited, the cutlery 
was of the Bronze, and the bread of the Stone period ; 
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l>iit the kitchen produced a sort of soiipe maigre ' whicli 
Sufficed, with the aid of our provisions, to ward oft* 
Btarvation. 

Before ns stretched a wide semicircle of rock and 

ice extending from the Muretto Pass on the north to 

t:lie Monte della Disgrazia on the south. In the centre 

of the bay stood Monte Sissone. Above the glaciers 

'Which poured down valleywards in two principal 

streams, rose a continuous rock-rampart, impassable 

8o fiiT as we could judge to the right of Monte Sissone, 

and formidable everywhere. The glacier difficulties we 

were not afraid of; the question to be decided was 

whether this final wall could be scaled. 

At the point where the valley forks we left the 
Muretto path, and turned towards the west. A bright 
ice-stream, having its source under the highest crest of 
the Disgrazia, as splendid a mountain as any in the 
Swiss Alps, poured down to our feet. On our right the 
glacier from Monte Sissone stopped short at the top of 
a slope of loose rubbish. We soon reached the foot of 
the long broken staircase. The chasms and towers on 
either hand were on a noble scale, but, as is often the 
case, it was possible to turn each in succession by a 
course of judicious zigzags. After threading our way 
through the steepest labyrinth we came to the upper 
region of half-formed ice, where deep continuous 
trenches cease, and huge icicle-fringed pits — gaping 
monsters easily avoided — take their place. Mounting 
steadily toward the Disgrazia and along the base of 
the rock- wall, we drew near the point of attack already 
selected. Here a steep snow-bed lay to a certain height 
against the rocks. Immediately above they were per- 
pendicular, but across their face a ledge, slanting up- 
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wards, promised to give access to a part of the cliff on 
our left where the crags were more broken and practi- 
cable. Onr pathway soon grew narrow. There was, 
however, only one tronblesome comer, but this happened 
to be exactly where the meltings of an upper snow- 
bed poured over on us in an icy stream. The shower- 
bath did not cool our impatience during the moments 
we had to wait for one another. This comer turned, a 
short steep slope of snow and rock led to the crest, a 
pile of enormous boulders, whence on the further side 
we looked down on a gently sloping snow-field falling 
towards the Val di Mello. Over our heads towered a 
monstrous wall of granite, suddenly breaking off above 
the pass. Immense wedge-like blocks, supported only 
at one end, jutted out into the air like the stones of 
some ruined temple, ever it would seem on the point to 
fall, yet enduring for centuries.* When we set out to de- 
scend the snow-field was soon crossed, to a point where 
it fell away in a steep bank. We cut a few steps, and 
then glissaded down to a moraine. While unbuckling 
belts a sudden crash made us look back. A hugre 
boulder was dancing down the slope in our footsteps, 
pursued by a bevy of smaller followers. The very few 
stones that were lying at the bottom proved this to be 
an unusual channel for such missiles. We were just 
out of range, but a delay of five minutes would have 
exposed ua to a serious risk in a place to all appear- 
ance absolutely safe. 

Our path now lay across the stony tract which en- 
drcles the small glaciers of Val di Mello until we 
gained the edge of the upper alp, where the collected 

* The pass was at first namftd the Disgrazia Joch ; but Passo di Mello, 
suggested by Mr. Ball, seems the most appropriate title. 
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streams make a deep plunge into the glen below. Here 
we all separated, Biixton and I descending at < 
with the water, and Tuckett following the proper path 
awaj to the right ; Buxton luckily hit a track, and got 
down without difficulty, but I, less fortunate, took a 
coui^e on the left side of the waterfall. Swinging my- 
self down the steep hillside by the strong arms of the 
creeping pines, I was little more than 200 feet above 
the floor of the glen, when I was suddenly brought to 
a standstill by an abrupt crag. It was fortunately 
possible to scramble down to the lowest ledge, and then 
drop down the last few feet on to the elastic bed of 
dwarf pines below. The little bag which contained all 
my wardrobe was an impediment to the close union of 
.lay body and the rock which seemed expedient, and I 
0nng it down before me. When I bad more slowly 
followed, the bug was nowhere to be seen ; half-an- 
hour's searclj was fruitless, and I began to fear lest ray 
companions should become alarmed at my delay. I was 
now within 260 feet of the valley, and, seeing my way 
jbft move than half the short space, hsid no thought of 
a farther ditEcuHy. But after a few steps I fouud my- 
Belf on the brink of a clitf, not very lofty, but still high 
enough to break one's neck over, and too smooth to 
allow any hope of a direct descent. For a moment re- 
turn, which meant a circuit of two hours, seemed inevi- 
table. But a careful study of the rocks ou my left showed 

eort of slanting groove or gallery running across their 

of which it might be possible to take advantage. 

In order to reach this loophole of escape a crag of 

ikwardly smooth surface ha^l to be crossed, and it 
clearly desirable to use every natural means of ad- 

iBion. I dropped my ice-axe, and the force with which 
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it rebounded from its first contact with the ground, 
gave its owner a serious warning to follow in some less 
abrupt manner. Foothold soon failed, but not before I 
wafl within reach of the groove, or flaw in the cliflF-struc- 
ture, just mentioned. How best to profit by its advan- 
tages was now the question. Wedging myself into it 
as tar as might be, I pressed with my back and elbows 
against the lower rock, and with my hands against the 
overhanging upper lip. My knees and heels formed a 
second point of support, and by retaining one part of my 
body always fixed I wormed myself along slowly, but 
with perfect security. At last the smooth cliff was 
turned, and it was easy to descend into the glen. 

A copious spring burst out of the rocks just where 
I first touched level ground. I quenched at it the in- 
tense thirst produced by the excitement of the solitary 
climb, picked up my axe, and then hastened onwards, 
desirous as soon as possible to rejoin my companions, 
and relieve whatever anxiety they might feel on my 
behalf. A needless exertion, for on approaching the 
chalets of La Rasica I saw a cluster of grey forms pros- 
trate in various attitudes on the turf, while a pile of 
emptied bowls beside them showed the nature of the 
beverage by which the Circe of the chfiJet had wrapt 
them in forgetfulness. 

Beyond La Rasica I was treading in my last year's 
footsteps. Val di Mello, the name by which the eastern 
head of Val Masino is distinguished, is one of the most 
savage mountain recesses in this part of the Alps. The 
highest peaks of the district do not themselves rise 
immediately out of it, but their granite buttresses 
are so bold that grandeur is the last element the scenery 
could be accused of wanting. It does, to me at least, 
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want aomething, and on contrasting it with two other 
ralleys oi' similar formation the missing element is 
easily reecignisable. Utter wildness fails to satisfy, 
and savage crags lose half their beauty when they no 
longer tower above grassy lawns and out of rich woods 
of pine, or better still, of glossy chestnuts. Val Bon- 
doBca, the Val di Genova under the Presauella, and 
Tal Bavona may be taken as good examples of granite 
■ceneryin its highest perfection. 

We found but little change in the Bagni and their 
TisitoTs. The doctor and the priest were still playing 
bowls, the bell was still ringing, and the same waiter 
was ready to do for us exactly the same things as he 
had done ten months before. By his aid we succeeded 
in repeating a good dinner, and, much more remark- 
able, an early start. 

Our object this year was to effect if possible the tra- 
ditional pass from the Porcellizza AJp to Val Bondasca, 
which we bad miseed at the lirst attempt. 

The stream which flows before the door of the bath- 
house rushes down the cliff a few yards higher up in a 
noble fall. A steep zigzag of well-made pav4, better to 
IDOant than descend, climbs beside the water. Two 
iliOQrs of steady uphill work lead to a grassy basin, in 
^"tbe centre of which stand the ch4leta of the Porcellizza 
Ip. A ring of granite peaks hems in the pasturage, 
id ice fills the gaps between them. The summits 
mselves are precipitous, but the ground below them 
lesB broken, and the slopes are gentler and greener, 
at the bead of the other glens in this group. Hence 
■8 take the place of Bergamasque sheep, and the 
't, known as the Alp Mazza, is one of the largest in 
neighbourhood. 
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We fancied oar pass must lie at the eastern foot of 
the Panta Trubinesca. The glacier was smooth and 
solid, and we had no difficulty in reaching the gap at its 
head. But the descent on the other side was far from 
eligible. We found ourselves at the top of an ice-slope 
at least 1,000 feet high, very steep, and swept by con- 
stant discharges of stones. We naturally resolved to 
look further along the ridge. Turning our backs ou 
the still unconquered and formidable cliffs of the Tru- 
binesca, we at once climbed the snow-slope on our 
right, and, crossing a rocky spur, gained the head of the 
glacier adjacent to the one by which we had ascended* 
Again we inspected the northern slopes, but with like 
result. The Bondasca Glacier still lay far — very far — 
below, at the base of a most repulsive gully, down which 
stones rattled constantly at a pace likely soon to put a 
stop to all trespassing on their private pathway. Un- 
willing to face such a cannonade, we again right-faced. 
It was fortunately possible, and that without much 
difficulty, to follow the crest of the chain by keeping a 
little below it on its southern side. In time we reached 
the spur dividing the second from yet another ice-stream, 
the largest and most easterly of those that descend to- 
wards the Porcellizza Alp. We saw with disgust that 
we had yet some distance to go, and that over very 
rough ground, involving a considerable descent, and the 
passage of a steep ridge, to reach the Passo di Ferro, 
the point where we had crossed the previous year. 

Suddenly Peter Michel, who had unlinked him- 
self, and was exploring above, shouted to us to follow, 
and in a few minutes we were all standing in a natural 
doorway in the ridge, some twenty feet deep by five 
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in breadth. The ice of the Bondasea Glacier was 
here only 250 feet below us, and the cliff looked broken 
enough to be practicable, ao, the guides being in favour 
of an immediate descent rather than a long and uncer- 
tain circuit, we decided we had reached our pass, and 
behaved accordingly — that is, made ourselves comfort- 
able in niches and enjoyed the view and iced Asti, a 
» beverage which can only be appreciated at over 10,000 
6et. While we were reroping, Michel grew oracular, 
and to a question on the easiness of our route, replied 
in a formula we had learnt by experience to dread aa 
jDDch as Cleopatra the ' but yet ' of the messenger from 
Antony—* Es geht, — aber.' 

The desiient of a partially ice-coated cliff is one of 

the most ticklish parts of a climber's work. But 80 

long as there is any good hold ou rock, and the party 

^^ean proceed directly downwards, there is no danger if 

^^^9ie rope is properly used. When it becomes necessary 

^pW move diagonally across the face of the mountain the 

difficulty is much increased, and the rope is not so 

easily kept taut. Yet there are few places where 

with sufficient care a sUp of any one man may not be 

checked before it becomes a fail. 

In the present instance it was some time before we 

met with anything to justify MicWl'a reservation. But 

about half-way down the rib which had helped us came 

to an end, and the rocks grew smooth and mixed with 

^_ice. To have descended in a straight line would have 

^^■rought us to the edge of a gaping crevasse ; we 

^HUided, therefore, continually to the right, where the 

^^^tacier rose higher against the cliff, and snow bridged 

the obstructive chasm. Here a long step down, there a 
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longer straddle round was required, and our progress 
became of the slowest, as prudence often required a 
majority of the partj to be stationary. 

After passing one very obnoxious comer, which each 
pulled himself round, partly by an imperceptible grasp 
on an invisible handhold, but principally trusting to the 
support of the rope, we got on easier ground, and, by 
cutting a few steps, rea<;hed at last (in two hours from 
the pass) the snow-bridged moat. Once on the ice, 
rran9ois was aided by old experience, and steered us 
through the labyrinth of the Bondasca Glacier without 
either delay or diflBculty. 

After leaving the ice we followed the steep path 
which leads down amongst the creeping pines and 
underwood on the right side of the valley, to the lower 
level of Val Bondasca. 

Another plunge, this time through chestnuts, 
brought us to the maize-fields and vine-trellised vil- 
lages of Val Bregaglia. Neither at Promontogno nor 
Castasegna was any carriage to be obtained. In order 
to arrive at Chiavenna we were compelled, ice-axes in 
hand, to storm the roof of a diligence, where, in- 
trenched among the luggage, we formed a garrison far 
too formidable for any guard or postillion to dislodge. 

In the summer of 1866 I again found myself with 
my friend Tucker and Fran9ois Devouassoud, in eastern 
Switzerland. The passes of Val Masino were accom- 
plished, but its peaks still remained maiden and unas- 
sailed. Having added Fluri to our party, we started 
one afternoon from Pontresina for the old hospice on 
the top of the Maloya, then a humble inn, now a 
familiar house of call for the fashionable society of St. 
Moritz. 
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The Cima del Largo, the highest peak in the range 
between Val Bregaglia. and Val Masino, was our aim for 
the morrow. I spare the reader the long and some- 
what tediouB march over familiar ground to the head of 
the Forno Glacier. We had started nnder a. cloudless 
rfcy, hut before we reached the foot of the Largo no 
' Cima ' was to be seen, only snow-slopee stretching up 
into the miats. Fortunately we already knew how to 
attack our pt^ak. From the K. or E. the Cima del 
Largo presents itself as a bold round tower rising 
sheerly above the wall on which it stands. Aa far as 
its northern base there could, we believed, be little 
difficulty. Our expectations were fiilfilled : steep snow- 
banks and easy rocks lifted ua to the rim of the snowy 
basin of the Forno. The ridge which divides it &om 
the Albigna Glacier is a naiTow comb of granite ; we 
moved along it in the chink between the rocks and 
snow. A wall of ice suddenly loomed before us through 
the mist. Wo had reached the foot of the tower, and 
the trial of strength was about to begin. The ice was 
Tery hard and the slope very steep, and steps seemed to 
take a long time. At last a patch of rock was gained. 
We now followed a ridge, sometimes rock, sometimes 
ice ; steps had still to be cut, and we progressed but 
■ slowly. Suddenly our leader suid, ' C'est assez,' reversed 
his axe, and stepped out freely for a few paces. We 
were on the snow-dome which forms the summit of the 
Cima del Largo. 

View there was none ; we could see we were on the 
top, and that was all. But even in the worst of weather 
the newness of his plaything offers some consolation to 
the childlike simplicity of the true climber. Comforting 
ouTBelres, like Touchstone, witli the reflection that the 
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Largo, if, under the circumstances, but * a poor virgin, 
an ill-favoured thing,' was at least * our own,' we ad- 
journed to a sheltered niche in the rocks a few feet 
below the summit. The atmosphere was tolerably warm 
and windless, and in our bivouac under the overhang- 
ing eaves of the great rocks we were sheltered from the 
soft, thickly-falling veil of snow which cut us off from 
the lower world. 

If our surroundings might have seemed cheerless, 
our feelings were by no means so. I never assisted at a 
more festive meal than that which celebi*ated the birth 
of our stoneman. 

Fluri was determined to do his best to compensate 
for the want of view ; he was in his liighest spirits, 
pleased with the mountain, the food, the wine-bag, the 
' herrschaft,' and last, but not least, with himself. Now 
Fluri, whether in good or bad spirits, used in any case 
to be careful to let you know his mental condition. 
On this occasion he exploded in a series of small but 
elaborate jokes. First he got into a hole and played 
marmot. Then he scrambled after a solitary ranuncu- 
lus (which, strange to say, was blooming at this great 
height), and pretended not to be able to get back again, 
wriggling his body absurdly over the easiest rock in the 
neighbourhood. Nearly an hour must have thus passed, 
and yet no break in the mist offered to reward us for 
revisiting the summit. So about 1 p.m. we set out to 
return. The descent of the ice- wall called for consider- 
able care, as it was necessary to be prepared for a slip, 
although such an accident might not be very likely to 
happen. Fran9ois, who was leading, had to clear out 
the fresh-fallen snow from our old steps, which were 
quite effaced. Here Fluri, who in his early period, 
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before he had learnt snowcraft from English moun- 
t^ineera and forei'trn guides, showed a morbid dislike to 
the coiuiiioiieBt and moat necessary precaiitiona, raised 
himself greatly in our esteem. Tliough screaming and 
bowling every variety of ji'idel the whole time, I never 
saw him once without the rope taut and his axe firmly 
anchored in the ice. The rest of the descent waa easy 
enough, and it does not take long to get down snow- 
sloj>es. From the foot of the peak we had a long and 
heavy walk back to the inn on the Maloya. The anow 

Ethe glacier was soft and ridgj", and the path beyond 
ppy and slippery, and the light snow-flakes changed 
heavy rain when we got down again intti the lower 
rid. At Maloya we found the car ordered from 
Taplana to meet us. Our day's journey was yet far 
m its end. There was much still before us that 
would be wearisome to relate, and was still more weari- 
some tt> endure. 

How the postmaster at Silvaplana tried to impose 
on as, how we relaced our sodden boots and tramped 
through the rain to St. Moritz, how there Badrutt gave 
US a car which carried us moist and sleepy to Zutz, 

tB is not the place to tell. Enough that we arrived 
Zutz in a state of depression which even the scene of 
elry by night ofiFered by the ' Schweizerbund.' where 
found Swiss warriors absorbed in the task of con- 
iting village maidens through the solemn revolutions 
a national variation of the waltz, failed to cheer. It 
was the last of onr trials that no inducement would 
persuade a Swiss maiden to make our beds, 
^v In the same summer we visited for the third time 
^Hbe Bagni del MiiBino. We were forced by weather to 
^^■ter the valley by its proper gate instead of by one 
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of the irregular but more tempting modes of access open 
to mountaineers. 

For the first hour the car-road between the Val Tel- 
lina and the Baths runs through a steep and narrow 
defile. It is not until the village of Cattaeggio, pic- 
turesquely imbedded amongst rocks and foliage, and the 
mouth of Val Sasso Bisolo have been passed, that the 
valley opens, and the jagged range near the Passo di 
Ferro comes into sight. Before reaching San Martino 
the stupendous boulder, known to the peasants as the 
Sasso di Bemeno, is encountered. On near approach it 
quite maintains its reputation as the largest fallen block 
in the Alps. Beside the monster lie several more 
boulders of extraordinary size. On the top of one of 
them is a kitchen garden approached by a ladder. The 
snows melt sooner on such an exposed plot, and the 
goats cannot get at the vegetables. 

The object of our return to so recently visited a 
region was to complete in peaks the work we had already 
carried out in passes. The problem which on the whole 
we looked to with most interest was now immediately 
before us. Mr. Ball had pronounced the Punta Trubi- 
nesca, the highest peak west of the Cima del Largo, and 
the prince of the rocky summits overlooking Val Bon- 
dasca, absolutely inaccessible from this side. But from 
what we had seen the previous year we were inclined 
to believe that the prophet had for once spoken hastily. 
The rocks on the southern face of the peak (both south 
and west faces overlook the Porcellizza Alp) had then 
seemed to us diflScult certainly, but not impossible. 

We arrived in good time at the Baths, and soon 
went to bed, determined to be prepared for the very 
early start which should give us a fair chance of sue- 
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cesB in our venture. My disgust may be ima^ned, 
therefore, when I awoke next morning; to see the sun 
already shininf^ brightly in at my window, and my 
watch conspicuously pointing to 6 a.m. What had be- 
come of Francois '? Had our gnide for the first time in 
his life iallen a victim to the potent winea of the Val 
Tellina, or, more unlikely still, deliberately arranged to 
shirk the formidable Trubinesca ? 

I hurried at once to seek the defaulter, who was 
found in a deep slumber, which he justified hy the 
statement that it had rained at 3 a.m. It is diificult to 

edy a bad beginning, and our old friend the noc- 

lal waiter was now of course in bis tirat sleep. 
Breakfast was not over until past seven, at which un- 
seemly hour we set out with comparatively slender hopes 
of success. For three hours we followed our old tracks 
of the Passo di Boiido. As we mounted the green hill- 
sides above the Porcellizza AJp a new plan was sug- 
gested — to try the western inst<.'ad of the southern face 
of the Trubinesca. This we had never examined, be- 
caase it was the side seen and pronounced against by 
Mr. Ball from the Pizzo Porcellizzo. 

A smooth cliff some 200 feet high ran round the 
entire base of the peak, and there was no breach visible. 
But there was still one spot which we could not clearly 
see, the head of the glacier we were about to ti'ead. As 
we mounted the easy banks of ice the secret of the 
mountain was suddenly revealed. A snow-gully of very 
moderate slope led up to the ridge between our peak 
and the Cima di Tschiugel. In half-an-hour more the 
cliff was outflanked, and we were on the crest of the 
chain looking down an awful precipice into Val Bou- 
dasca. 
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The final ridge alone remained. It rose beside ns 
in a broad slab of granite. But a convenient crack 
destroyed the difficulty suggested by a first glance. 
We were now at the foot of the turret so clearly seen 
from St. Moritz ; we turned it by its southern side, and 
then with our hands in our pockets walked quietly up 
a broad terrace of mingled rock and snow. The neigh- 
bouring peaks had already sunk below ns — a smooth 
shiningf surface shone between them. One of us ex- 
claimed *Voila Como.' Fran9ois replied, *Voici le 
sommet/ It was just midday. Four hours and a half 
had disposed of the terrible Trubinesca, and added one 
more to the very lengthy list of Alpine impostors. 

The distant panorama was marred by clouds ; in its 
main features it must be a repetition of the lovely 
western view gained from every high summit of the 
Bemina group. It is the near prospect, however, which 
distinguishes the Puuta Trubinesca. It can show two 
sights not to be seen, perhaps, from any other snowy peak, 
a large portion of Lago fli Como, that coyest of Alpine 
lakes, and what is still more remarkable, the whole 
course, I may say literally every inch, of both sides of 
an Alpine carriage-road — Italy and Switzerland in the 
same glance. 

At our very feet lay the forests and villages of Val 
Bregaglia, Italian chestnuts and white campaniles; 
amongst them we caught sight of the thin streak of the 
high-road, which we followed as it climbed corkscrew- 
fashion above the woods and waterfalls and up to the 
bleak wind-swept down of the Maloya. Then our eyes 
accompanied it past the pine-fringed lakes of Sils and 
Silvaplana, and up again to the bracing heights of 
St. Moritz, every house in which was distinguishable 
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through the glasses. Lost sight of for a few miles 
beneath the dip to Samaden, the road reappeared to- 
gether with a companion thread, the river Inn, and both 
iiaiUly vanished from our view somewhere between Zutz 
and Zeriietz. 

The Baths were regained without adventure. And 
thua this maiden peak, although capable of deceiving 
the must experienced judges, yielded without a struggle 
to the first assault. Its reputation has survived its 
fall, and I saw it lately catalogued in some foreign 
publication as ' non aucora scalato.' 

The very fact, however, which mates my story short 
and dull, the surprising easiness of the peak, gives it 
B greater Interest for the ordinary traveller- If some of 
e native hunters will be at the trouble of making them- 
blves familiar with the route, there is no reason whatever 
fthy the ascent should not become a frequent excursion 
rom the Baths. The walk is even within the powers 
r many ladies, and they might ride to within at most 
ree hours of the top. Any one wlio can appreciate 
Uity as well as quantity in a panorama will be well 
bpuid ; those who do not should confine themselves to 
E Languard. 

Our descent had been delayed by the state of my 
piend's knee, which had been sufferiug from an old 
eprain, and now refused plainly to do duty for some 
ilays to come. It was veiatious enough, for on the 
next night we were to have slept out for the Disgrazia. 
But necessity knows nothing of plans, and he resigned 
himself to return as he had come to Sondrio, while I 
resolved to make a push for the same place over the 
mountains, and if possible to cUmb the Disgrazia by 
the way. 
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Soon after midnight Fran9ois and I set out under a 
cloudy sky, which gave no sure token as to the day to 
follow. The now well-known path up Val di Mello was 
quickly traversed. As we reached La Basica thin rain 
began to fall, and Fran9ois, prophesying evil, suggested 
a return to San Martino. But the first gleams of day 
showed the thinness of the clouds, and our faces were again 
set against the steep hillside which leads to the upper 
pasturages. Before these were reached the blue face 
•of heaven was everywhere breaking through the mist- 
Teil, and a fine day was assured. Our spirits, hitherto 
gloomy, rose rapidly. The Passo di Mello was soon 
left below on the left, and we pressed rapidly up the 
steep glacier which fills the corner under the Pico della 
Speranza.^ The last bank up to the spur dividing us 
from Val Sasso Bisolo was steep enough to need step- 
cutting; but we succeeded in avoiding altogether the 
'difficulty described by Mr. Kennedy.^ We walked 
across an ordinary snow-slope on to the crest of the 
Disgrazia at a point somewhat to the south of the 
lowest gap between the loftier mountain and the Pico 
della Speranza. My hopes now ran high. The rocks 
were singularly easy until we came to a broad ice- 
trough. Steps were cut across this ; then we climbed 
up a steeper rock-rib and over a tooth. Beyond this we 
came to a second and wider sheet of hard black ice 
falling away steeply towards the Sasso Bisolo Glacier. 

* So named by Messrs. Stephen and Kennedy, who apparently considered 
the gloominess of the surrounding names required some relief. The Monte 
della Disgrazia is supported on the other side by the Monte della Cas- 
sandra. 

* Judging from the map appended to Mr. Kennedy's piper in the first 
vol. of the Alpine Journal^ he crossed the spur at a much lower point than 
we did. 
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Francois at once set to work cutting steps ; when thirty- 
two had been cut, and three-quarters of an hour had 
elapsed, we were leas than baliwaj across the ice. All 
tliia time a very strong wind was blowing over the 
ridge ; still the steps were good, and the position an 
ordinary one to mountaineers. It did not even occur to 
me to feel doubt as to our 6nal success until Francois 
turned round for the fii-st time and remarked on the 
violence of the wind. A few stt-ps further a second 
observatioD showed me that my guide entertained 
doubts in his own mind as to the prudence of persever- 
ing in our attempt. 

I replied, however, that I was quite liappy, and that 
the steps were excellent. A few more were cut, and 
then came a third suggestion of retreat. For once in 
my life I acted ou principle, and I have regretted it 
ever since. Francois' doubts were not to be wondered 
at when the moral strain of his unusual position is con- 
sidered, alone with a ' monsieur ' on a cathedral roof of 
ice. My old friend has a great deal too much imagina- 
tion to be merely animally brave, and like all the beat 
gnidee feels acutely the responsibility of his situation. 
He knew that if I made a false step he might not be 
able to bold me. This was a good reason for our re- 
treat. He could not feel, as I did, that I had not the 
slightest disposition to slip ; for indeed his work was so 
good that no one accustomed to ice-steps could possibly 
Jure fallen out of the foothold provided. 

We decided, therefore, with a sharp pang to give 

the peak, which was about half-an-hour distant, and 
"looked ten minutes. 

Despite my defeat, I cannot pretend that the Dis- 
gnzia is in any way a difficult mountain for any pro- 
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|)t'riy coiisut'iii'd party of inouutaim^ers. I have not as 
yet revenged myself on the peak, but Fran9oi8 some 
years afterwards took two of my friends to the top, and 
has given me his report. The slope, which we found hard 
black ice, was then snow, and was very soon disposed 
of. Twenty minutes more of rough scrambling brought 
them to the lower tooth reached by Herr Syber-Gysi. 
The gap between this and the highest peak cost another 
ten minutes of stiflF, but not in the least dangerous, rock 
climbing. They started from the lower ch^ets in Val 
Sasso Bisolo and took six hours in the ascent. I was 
eight hours (halts included) from the Baths to where I 
stopped. It is clear, therefore, that active walkers are 
under no necessity to sleep out for this mountain, but 
may do it in the day between two comfortable beds. The 
reputation of diiKculty which the Disgrazia has certainly 
acquired is due partly to its splendid appearance from 
the Bernina group, still more to the interested exertions 
of the Pontresina guides, who have not been ashamed to 
charge the peak in their tariff at 1 70 francs ; 70, as they 
explain, for the four days' journey, 100 for the dangers 
of the climb. Now that Italians from Sondrio and 
hunters of Val Malenco have found their way up 
together, it is scarcely likely that any traveller in his 
senses will seek the services of the gentlemen of the 
Engadine. 

The superb view spread out before us might well 
have diverted our minds even under a more serious 
disappointment. It was one of the days, frequent in 
the Alps after unsettled weather, when the air has a 
brilliancy and transparency so extraordinary that an 
Englishman rather fancies himself in another planet 
than within a day or two's journey of his own misty 
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island. It is diflScult to believe that you, who now 
breathe under an enormous arch of sky risiny from 
piUara four hundred miles apart, are the same being 
whose vision was bounded but last week by a smoke- 
canopy restmg; on the chiraney-pots of the other side of 
the square, and who, in home walks, waa rather proud 
of distinguishing a landmark twenty railea otF. 

Two vertical miles below lay the broad Val Tellina 
■»ith its towns and fields, nearer was the bare trench of 
TTal Saaso Bisolo; between the two a broad-backed 
jidge, covered with green pasturage, seemed to offer a 
delightful path for anyone descending towards Mor- 
begiio. 

The higher crest cut oflf only an insignificant por- 
of the Bergamasque hills. Beyond the nearer 

iges, beyond the tossing hill waves of Como and the 
wide plain, the long level line of the Apennine melted 
into the glowing sky. The Disgrazia shares the advan- 
tage of all the outstanding Italian Alps, of being well 
within the great semicii-cle formed by the chain, instead 
of like the summits of the Bernese Oberland on its 
ont«r ring. From Dauphin^ to the Bemina every peak 
in sight, the whole array of the central Alps raised 
r silver spears through the inconceivably pure air, 

From the foot of the ridge we turned to the left 
down the broad Sasso Bisolo Glacier, descending 
caverned slopes the concealed treachery of which was, 

truth, far more dangerous than tlie open terrors of 

upper crest. Two climbers may safely attack many 

but it is undoubtedly wrong for so small a party 

venture on any snow-covered glacier. By wrong in 
matters of mountain- climbing I mean anything which 
excludes the element of skill in that noble sport, and 
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teuds to convert it into mere gambling with Iiidden 
forms of death such as the ice-pit or the ayaJanche. 
Immediately under the face of the peak we stmck the 
base of the high rocky spur which runs out from it to 
the south-west. A steep scramble (twenty minutes) 
brought us to a gap, where we rested awhile to admire 
the exquisite view of the Zerraatt range.* On the 
further side we slid down a hard snow-bed which had 
very nearly succeeded in developing itself into a glacier, 
and found ourselves in a desolate hollow, the stream of 
which forces a way out into Val Torreggio, one of the 
lower branches of Val Malenco. 

The descent lies at first through a narrow funnel 
between richly-coloured cliffs. The granite has now 
come to an end, and sharp edges of slate and serpentine 
crop up against it. A green and level upland valley soon 
opens before the eyes, watered by an abundance of spark- 
ling fountains which spring up beneath every stone. 
Here a path gradually asserts itself and leads to a group 
of chalets. The descent into the depths of Val Malenco 
is long, but pleasant. Although the high peaks of the 
Bemina are concealed by lower spurs, the way abounds 
in charming vignettes of wood and water and warm 
hillsides. 

At Torre we had to wait some time for the carriage 
sent up to meet us from Sondrio. As we sat by the 
wayside the village priest joined us. When he learnt 
that we had come straight over the mountains from 
the * Bagni ' his astonishment knew no bounds, and he 
seemed to doubt whether we were not somethincr more 
or less than natural and wingless human beings. 

* Tliis gap is probably the Passo della Preda Rossa of an Italian party 
who in 1874 ascended the Disgrazia from the Alp Rali in Val ToiTef2;gio. 
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Our evening drive was swift and exciting. An im- 
petaoQB horse whirled iia down a steep vine-clad hiU, 
roonding the zigzags at a pace which made perils by 
nioantains sink into insignificance compared to the 
perils by road. Near a beautiful waterfall tumbling 
from the opposite hills, the Malero was leapt by a bold 
arch, and for some time we ran along a terrace, high 
above the sti'ong glacier torrent. 

Prom the last brow overlooking the Val Tellina the 
eye rests on one of those wonderful landscapes which 
tell the southward-bound traveller that he has reached 
'1u8 goal and is at last in Italy. 

The great harrier is crossed, and the North is all 
'hind us. The face of the earth, nay the very nature 
the air, has changed, colours have a new depth, 
a new sharpness. From the deep-green carpet 
the smooth valley to the crowns of the sunset-flushed 
all is wealth and luxuriance. No more pines stand 
n regimental ranks to resist tlie assaults of winter 
and rough weather. No mountain rhododendrons collect 
all their strength in a few tough short shoots, aud push 
themselves forward like hardy skirmishers of the vege- 
table world into the very abode of snow. Here the 
* green things of the earth ' are all at home and at peace, 
not as in some high Granbunden valley waging unequal 
war in an enemj-'a country. The beeches cluster in 
friendly companies on the hills. The chestnut-forest 
ejoicing in a green old age spreads out into the kindly 
Ir broad, glossy branches, the vines toss their long arms 
and there in sheer exuberance of life. Even on the 
[side wall the lizards run in and out amongst beds of 
cyclamen and tenderest ferns and mosses. The hills seem 
to stand back aud leave room for tlie auushine; and 
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tlie bruiid, shining town of »^undriD, girt by towers and 
villas, wears, after the poor hamlets of the mountains, 
a stately air, as if Humanity too shared in the general 
well-beingf. 

It is one of the peculiar privileges of the Alpine 
traveller to enjoy, if he pleases, the choicest luxury of 
travel, a descent into Italy, half-a-dozen times in the 
space of one short summer holiday. 

We drove down through vineyards and past a large 
villa and church, and through a narrow Via Garibaldi 
ilito a Piazza Vittorio Eminanuele. The south side of 
the square was formed by the hotel, an imposing build- 
ing which contains within its walls the post and dili- 
gence offices. The windows command a view up Val 
Malenco, terminated by the twin peaks of the Schwes- 
tern, which appear from this side as two rocky teeth, 
hardly to be recognised as the pure snow-cones which 
look in at every window at Pontresina. 

I have now, I hope, given an account of the 
mountains of Val Masino, which, though far from com- 
plete, may suffice to aid mountaineers who wish to visit 
them, and to direct attention to some of the most enjoy- 
able expeditions within their limits. But, as I put 
aside the various pamphlets from which I have tried to 
add to my own information on this group, I notice that 
a worthy Herr Professor has remarked on the first ascent 
of the Disgrazia, that it was * wholly devoid of scientific 
interest and results.' I fancy my learned friend pre- 
paring to lay down this holiday chronicle with a similar 
shrug of the shoulders ; and I feel indisposed to allow 
him his criticism until he has first submitted it to be 
examined in detail, and listened to what may be urged 
on the other side. 
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* The Alps,' that shrug seems to say, ^ are not a play- 
ground for idle boys, but a store-room full of puzzles ; 
and it is only on the understanding that you will set to 
work to dissect one of these that you can be allowed to 
enter. You have free leave to look on them, according 
to your tasfie, as an herbarium, or as a geological, or 
even an entomological nauseum, but they must be treated, 
and treated only, as a laboratory. The belief that the 
noblest use of mountains is to serve as a refectory at 
once mental and physical for an overworked generation, 
that — 

Men in these crags a medicine find 
To stem corruption of the mind, 

IS a poetical delusion unworthy of the philosopher who 
penned the lines. You must not come here to climb 
for mere health, or to indulge a sensual love of the 
beautiful, or, still worse, that brutelike physical energy 
which may be more harmlessly exhausted in persecuting 
foxes or trampling turnips. MiySfiy ayscofidrfyFjTos fiVtVo). 
Come with a measuring rod or not at all.' 

So far our critic. In his anxiety to claim on behalf 
of science exclusive dominion over the mountains, he 
forgets that all great works of nature are not only 
monuments of past changes but also living influences. 
The physical history of our globe is a study the import- 
ance of which no one at the present day is likely to 
disallow. Because we refuse to look on mountains 
simply as so much historical evidence, we of the Alpine 
Club do not by any means, as has been frequently sug- 
gested, range ourselves amongst the Philistines. We 
listen with the greatest interest to the men of genius 
whose mission it is to interpret the hieroglyphics of the 
temple in which we only worship. But we do not all 




of US recognise it as our duty to try to imitate their 
reaearchee. Nor would the wiser of them wish for 
imitation from an incompetent herd of dabblers, who, 
however much they might gratify individual vanity, 
would advance the general aiim of knowledge about as 
much as an ordinary amateur sketchbook does art. 

Is it always better for a man, when acres of red 
rhododendron are in full bloom around him, and the 
insects are filling the air with a delicious murmur, to 
be engrossed liody and soni in poking about for some 
rare plant or impaling an unfortunate beetle ? When 
two hundred miles of mountain and plain, lake and 
river, cornland and forest, are spread out before the 
eyes, ought one to be remembering that 'justification' 
depends on ascertaining whether the back is resting ou 
granite or feldapathic gneiss ? 

Tlie preposterous pretension that no one is ' justified ' 
(it is the favourite word) in drinking in mountain glory 
io its highest forms unless he brings as a passport a 
profession of research, oannot be too strongly denounced. 
To require from every Alpine climber some show of a 
scientific object would be to preoccupy men's minds at 
the moment when they should, and would otherwise, 
be most open to enlarging influences; it would in many 
cases be to throw away moral advantages and to encou- 
rage egotism, vanity, and humbug. 

An obvious comparison may perhaps render more 
clear the relative positions of the simple lover of the 
Alps and the scientific dabbler. Rome is almost as 
universal a goal of modern travel as Switzerland. There 
also is a great history to be studied, on many of the 
problems of which investigation of the ground we tread 
may throw light. 
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The world listens with eager attention to aDyone 
who has the requisite training to studj' such problems ' I 
with profit, who can tell ua what rude remains may be 
of the time of the Kings, can distinguish between the 
work of the Republic and the Empire. And amongst 
the galleries we are glad to meet those who can trace 
the progress of art and analyse a great picture so as to 
show the elements drawn from earlier masters which 
have been crowned and immortalised by the genius of 
Kaphael or Michael Angelo. 

But who ever ventured to assert that Rome was the 
peculiar heritage of the arehteologist or the art critic ? 
that the pathetic strength of its world-centring ruins 
or the glorious beauty of its frescoed palaces was re- 
served for the few who can explain, or make guesses at, 
bow these things grew, and forbidden to the many who 
can only appreciate their present charm ? 

The Alps, we hold, like Rome, are for everyone who 
has a soul capable of enjoying them. They have been 
given us by right of birth for the recreation of our 
minds and bodies, and we refuse to hand over the key 
of our playnrround or to accept the tickets of admission 
which are so condescendingly otfered. If anybody — 
even if a scientific body — ^calla after ua as we pass along 
the mountain -path, we shall return no other answer than 
very sufficient one made under similar circuni- 
ces by the hero of Mr. Longfellow's popular ballad, 
id if, like that unhappy young man, we are doomed 

perish in our attempt, I do not fancy our last 
lomentfi will be seriously embittered by the absence of 
ich consolations as a barometer or a spirit-level might 

T6 aObrded. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EAST OF THE BERNINA. 
TARASP AND THE LIVIGNO DISTRICT. 



Comest thou 



To see strange forests and now snows 
And tread uplifted land ? Embrson. 



THE PRATIOAU — VKRSTANKLA THOR — TARASP — PIZ PISOC — PASSO DEL DIAYKL 
— LIVIGNO — MONTE ZEMBRASCA — PASSO DI DOSDK — VAL OROSINA. 

In the last two chapters I have sketched a route from 
the highway of traffic and tourists — the Rhine valley — 
to the Italian Alps, passing to the west of the crowded 
roads which lead to the Upper Engadine. My design 
now is to point out a similar track lying to the east 
both of the Julier and the Albula, which by means of 
variations may be made equally available either for the 
foot or carriage traveller. 

Our starting-point is the station of Landquart, some 
miles beyond Ragatz and short of Chur, and opposite 
the opening of the long, deep Priitigau. 

Above the gorge which secludes this side valley 
from the Rheinthal a car-track mounts to Seewis, an 
upland village with * Pensions,' frequented in summer 
by Swiss guests, whence the ascent of the Scesa Plana, 
an isolated block commanding a wide panorama^ and 
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enelpsing in its recesses a large mountain lake— the 
Luner See— is often made. 

This ftontier valley rivals as a Bpeeiratm of Swiss 
pastoral scenerj- the more famous spots in Canton Bern. 
Its villages, surrounded by fat, wide-spreading nieado(V8 
of the brightest green, and overshadowed by noble 
walnnta, wear on the outside an air of long peace and 
prosperity. The interiors do not contradict the first 
impression. In the wayside inns one finds rich brown 
panelled walls decorated here and there with armorial 
bearings, old mirrors and carved presses. Mountainous 
•tores tower in peak form to the ceiling, and are 
.^ased in tiles, each of which represents some Scripture 
•ne in a style otlen remarkable both for rigour and 
[Qmonr. 

After twenty-four miles of tolerably continuous 
■ent the road reaches the upper expanse of the 
'ratigau and the scattered hamlets of Klosters. The 
tnery is of a cJiai-acter more common in Tyrol than 
'itzerland. Although it does not awe by sublimity 
enebaat by richness and variety, it is yet thoroughly 
[pine. 

Behind a foreground of level meadows and green 
it bold hillsides the glaciers and snow- peaks shine 
lodestly but invitingly in the distance. They are not, 
a« in the Bernese Oberland, magnificently rampant in- 
tmders on the pasturages, but quiet, stream -nursing 
benefactors, whose acquaintance is never forced on you, 
id most be sought out with some trouble. 
Consequently the charm of such valleys is a self- 
'•ontained peacefulness ; and a troop of cows rather 
than a herd of chamois represents the animal life in 
harmony with their sentiment. 
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At the bridge of Klosters, in 1866, my companion 
deserted me for England. Fran9oi8 and I wanted to 
torn south again to the Engadine, and we determined 
to take a glance by the way at the retiring beauties of 
the Silvretta Femer. This considerable glacier group, 
scarcely known to Englishmen, runs parallel to the 
Lower Engadine, separating that valley from the Tyro- 
lese Montafun and Paznaun Thai, and abutting at its 
western end against the head of the Fratigau. The 
Swiss Alpine Club made it one year the scene of their 
summer excursion, and have conquered most of its 
peaks and passes. At their instigation a hut has been 
built four and a half hours from Klosters, close to the 
glaciers, and there we intended to pass the night. 

A new inn and pension was just opened on the left 
bank of the stream, and I did not long remain without 
society in the salon. First appeared an invalid from 
the Baths of Semens, who speedily broke down my 
German by preferring to talk of war-politics rather 
than of mountains. Next came a gentleman from Ohur 
bound for Davos, who puzzled me still more by launch- 
ing into what he gave me to understand was English. 
Last of all the local guide turned up, armed with testi- 
monials from the Swiss Alpine Club, and aghast at the 
notion of any traveller crossing the glaciers without his 
aid. Finding the native willing to accompany us on 
very moderate terms, and being one too few for a glacier 
pass, we readily agreed to take him. 

Above Klosters the path is level for some distance, 
and leads through thick woods rich in ferns and flowers. 
After passing the mouth of the Vereina Thai the forest 
grew thinner and we reached the chalets of the Sardasca 
Alp, standing at the true head of the valley on a level 
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meadow where several atreams poured down to form the 
Landquart. A st^ep hillaide was now cliiul>ed by sharp 
zigzags ; then, a stream and track leading to an easy 
pass into the Fermont Thai Imving been left, the patli 
wound along the hillside until it met the water flowing 
from the great Silvretta Glacier. 

A short distance higher a pole was conspicuously 
fixed on a large boulder, aud a few yards further back we 
found the hut in a sheltered hollow scarcely 300 yards 
from the end of the glacier. It was sufficiently large 
and proof against wind and rain, as we had afterwards 
good reason to know; but the furniture was scanty and 
in bad repair. Two benches and a hay-bed were all we 
iotind, and there nas no stove. 

However, this did not matter much for the night. 
it before we went to sleep the wind had begun to 
llowl, and next morning when we opened the door a 
great, white gust rushed in, and all without was a seeth- 
ing mist alive with snow-flakes. 

Unless we decided to return, there was nothing for 
but to make our provisions hold out by submitting to 
orthodox ' Yeudredi Maigre,' and to amuse ourselves 
best we could by toasting cheese and carving wood. 
Fortunately an inkbottle was discovered which mate- 
rially alleviated our position. I have heard under 
similar circumstances of a chess-boonl being con- 
structed by means of a lead pencil, and the game 
played with pieces of black bread and cheese appro- 
priately carved ; but two are required for this diver- 




About midday we made a hopeless and rather feeble 

^■ortie,' which the snow-storm speedily repulsed. Two 

uants who had brought up wood for the hut paid us 
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a visit in the course of the day, and a stray cow-boy 
dropped in later for an afternoon call. 

To our great delight Saturday, though still cloudy, 
promised better weather, and we lefb our prison at 5 
A jf . and soon reached the broad ridge of rocks separat- 
ing the Silvretta and Yerstankla Glaciers. It was not 
our intention to cross the Silvretta Pass, but to find a 
shorter way to the Engadine through the gap at the 
head of the Yerstankla Glacier, and to descend by the 
Tiatscha ice-fall* into Val Lavinuoz — a course which we 
did not beliere to have been previously taken. 

Substitute the ( Umes Blanches for the Silvretta Pass, 
the short cut from Zermatt to Breuil near the Matterhom 
for the pass we aimed at, and the Val d' Aosta for the 
Lower Engadine, and anyone who knows the Zermatt 
district will understand tlie relation of the two routes. 
Only of course the lateral glens of the Lower Engadine 
are much shorter than the side valleys of Val d' Aosta. 

The Verstankla Glacier lies lower than the Silvretta, 
and to avoid a descent we kept on the spur between 
them to the point where it was buried by an ice-cascade 
overflowing from the larger to the smaller flood. We 
crossed the fall diagonally, and found ourselves in an 
upper basm of snow, and close to a narrow gap between 
the splendid crags of the Schwarzhorn and the far lower 
Gletscherkammhom. This was our Pass, the Verstankla 
Tlior, already christened but not crossed by Swiss 
climbers. The view was limited, but wonderfully snowy ; 
on every side stretched broad, white glaciers and dark 

* According to Herr Ziegler's map of the Lower Engadine, the principal 
glacier of Val Lavinuoz is the Vadret Gliama, and the Vadret Tiatscha is a 
tributary ice-8tre*im flowing into it from the west. On the Federal map 
the Verstankla Glacier is marked Winterthali. 
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snow-po-wclered rocks, and on the south Piz Linard 
stood op, a bold, isolated pyramid against the blue 
akj. 

We soon reached the spot where the glacier 6r8t 
plunges towards Val Lavinuoz in an ice-faU which in 
ISSo had tamed back Herr Weilenmann, one of the- 
best olinibers in the Swiss Club. It made an attempt^ 
at least, to frighten us. We had not reached the open 
jpegeTaaaes when Fran5oia, who was lending, suddenly dis- 
Bi{»peared like a sprite iu a pantomime. There was no- 
' great shock given to the rope, but a considerable one to 
the feelings of the Elosters guide. Francois bad lighted 
on a ledge, and after popping up his bead for a moment 
to reassure us, withdrew it again down the trapdoor 
to look for the pipe which had been knocked out uf 
his month by the fall. The treasure recovered, our 
leader ivas helped out of his hole and we went on. An 
incident like this, trivial as it is in fact and in telling, 
is so only because the rope is used, and properly used ; 
had we been unattached, or walking too near one 
another, the consequences might easily have been very 
different. If any Alpine novice wishes to learu how 
ia hare and to describe moments of ' intensivatcn 
Schrecken ' he may turn to Hen- Weilenmann's ' Aua 
der Fimenwelt," and read how, on almost the same spot, 
the Swiss climber, walking with the rope in his hand 
instead of round his waist, nearly lost bis life. 

We found a fairly easy way through some fine snow- 
castles and ice-labyrin(li8 to the rocks on the eastern 
side of tbe fall. The cliffs close to the glacier are pre- 
cipitous, but a commodious ledge leads round to some 
beds of avalanche snow, down which it is easy to glis- 
sade. The lower glacier is smooth, and below its end 
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we had a very pleasant walk down Val Lavinuoz, with 
views of the noble mass of Fiz Linard immediately 
overhead. The glen soon opened, at Lavin, on the 
high-road of the Lower Engadine, which we reached 
in 4^ hours' walking from the hut — so that our 
short cut is not liable to the charge, usually brought 
against Alpine short cuts, of being considerably longer 
than the ordinary road. 

Lavin, in 1869, suffered the usual fate of Engadine 
villages, by being burnt to the ground. It is conse- 
quently a new hamlet, with substantial, stone-built cot- 
tages and broad expanses of whitewash. In their pas- 
sion for whiteness and cleanness, fresh paint and bright 
flowers, and, I may add, in a certain slow persistency 
of character, the eastern Swiss seem to me the Dutch 
of the mountains. The neighbourhood of Piz Linard 
makes Lavin a desirable resting-place for climbers. 
Horses can be taken for three hours in the ascent, and a 
path has, I believe, been made up to the last rocks.* 
This taller rival of Piz Languard deserves more atten- 
tion fi-om strangers than it has yet received. 

But the ordinary tourist will hasten on until he 
reaches the great bathing- place of the Lower Engadine, 
which, if it has not yet equalled St. Moritz in popu- 
larity, is only behindhand because in the present gene- 
ration there are more Hamlets than Falstaffs, more 
nervous and excitable than fat natures, and conse- 
quently a greater call for iron than for saline waters. 

The Baths of Tarasp are so named from the com- 
mune in which they are situated. Between Tarasp and 

' Tho information is somewhat contr:idictory. Ts«chiidi speaks of a 
'new pjith ;' a writer in the last year's publication of the German Alpine 
Club talks of tho climb as decidedly difficult. 
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Schiils, OD the verge of Switzerland and within a {o.w 
miles of the Anstrian frontier at Martinsbruck, a numlwjr 
of mineral springs issue from the ground on both aides 
of the Inn, Their properties are various, but the in03t 
in repnte with patients are of a strongly saline charac- 
ter, or late years a large bath-house — the largest in 
Switzerland, as advertisements continually inform us — 
lias been built near to the principal sources. 

The first disease on the long list prepared by the 
local doctor of those likely to be benelited by a course 
of the waters is 'general fattiuess.' Hither, accord- 
ingly, from the furthest parts of Germany, and even 
from Spain and Denmark, repair a crowd of patients to 
seek relief from the bonds of the corpulency to which 
nature or their own appetites have condemned them. 

In short, if St. Moritz is, as Mr. Stephen thinks, 
the limbo of Switzerland set apart for the world — that 
is, for kings, millionaires and people who travel with 
conriers — Tarasp is its purgatory, providentially created 
for the cla^s whom the flesh has rendered unfit for such 
Alpine paradises as Grindelwald, or even Pontresina. 

The bath-house, planted as it is beside the river at 
the bottom of a steep-sided treneh, in a position very 
like a deep railway cutting, is never, I think, likely to 
become a favourite resort of mountaineers. Tt is diffieult 
even to feel mountain enthusiasm in an establishment 
tenanted chiefly by invalids or Italians whose walks are 
limited to the extent of their own howl's throw. The 
social atmosphere of the place is, as might be expected, 
utterly unalpine. The use of guides is unknown, as ei- 
cursinoB are habitually undertaken in carriages and 
have villages for their object ; riding-horses for ladies 
we a rare luxury, and their owners attempt to bargain 
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that they shall never be taken off the car-roads of the 
valley. 

It is only fair, however, to say that travellers need 
not stay at the Baths. They have the choice of two 
neighbouring villages, at both of which inns have 
sprung up of late years. Neither of these situations, 
however, struck me as attractive. Schuls, on the left 
bank of the Inn, lies on a bare hillside at a considerable 
distance from the commencement of all the pleasantest 
walks ; while the pensions at Yulpera, although better 
placed for excursions, look straight on to Ute dreary 
slopes 1)ehind Schuls, a prospect to which eyes accus- 
tomed to other Alpine scenery will scarcely reconcile 
themselves. 

The neighbourhood of Tarasp is not, however, so 
wholly ugly as appears probable to the traveller who 
arrives at the bath-house by the high-road. The slopes 
on the northern side of the valley remain, it is true, 
from whatever point they are seen, amongst the most 
naked and featureless in the Alps, and the knobs which 
crown the lower spurs of the Silvretta Femer can only 
by an extreme stretch of courtesy be called peaks. But 
the natural features of the countiy on the opposite bank 
of the Inn are far bolder and more varied. There the 
ground rises above the river in a succession of wooded 
banks and grassy terraces, cut by the deep ravines of 
torrents issuing from wild lateral glens. Copses of 
birch and fragrant pine-woods afford shelter to a host of 
rare ferns and wild flowers, while the sides of the path 
are garlanded with dog-roses blooming with a profusion 
and brilliancy peculiar to the spot. 

On the lowest and broadest of the meadow-shelves 
or terraces stands the hamlet and castle of Tarasp ; the 
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latter a whitewashed buiidingperched on a rocky knoll, 
and mirrored in s. shallow tarn. Seen from a certain 
distance, it forms a picturesque element in the fore- 
ground. From thia point, where an hotel ought to be 
built, a charming foreat-path follows the right bank of 
the Inn to St«inhaus, and numerous sledge- tracks, com- 
manding fine views of the stern limestone peaka which 
icircle the entrance to the Scarl Thai, lead to upper 
elyes of the mountain. 

The Piz Piaoc, Piz St. Jon, and Piz Lischanna, are 
t their own way really fine objects, challenging, of 
o comparison with the snow-clad giants of the 

ter Engadine, but rather recalling to mind some of 
3ie wilder and least beautiful portions of the Venetian 
Alps. 

Pie Lischanna is easy of ascent, and nonrishes a 
glacier oddly described in ' Bradahaw ' as • the finest of 
the higher glaciers of Switzerland.' It is in fact a 
broad ice-lake which rests sluggishlj on its uplifted 
limestone platform, and, finding sufficient difficulty to 
maintain existence where it ia, has not energy enough 
to make a push for the valley. A slight increase of 
temperature — say to the climate of Primiero — would 
melt its masses and lay bare the rocky bed. 

Piz Pisoc, the highest of the group, enjoyed for 
long a local reputation for inaccessibility, until, in 1865, 
Fluri took the trouble to come down from Pontresina, 
and, untroubled with any impediment in the way of 
' herrschaft,' but with for companion a young native of 
Schola, who has since left the country, planted a Bag 
i the summit. This is not the only first ascent tliat 

1 been made by Pontresina men on their own ac- 
: two of them repeated the unusual proceeding 
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afterwards on Piz d' Aela near Bergnn. One ought to 
be glady I suppose, to see such evidence of a genuine 
love of sport in a class sometimes represented as the 
unwilling victims of foreign gold. But to the Alpine 
clubman such conduct looks a little like the gamekeeper 
turning poacher, and selecting moreover the moment 
when his employer's game is nearly exhausted to 
go out by himself and shoot off the few remaining 
pheasants. And the mountaineer recollects further as 
an aggravation of the offence that maiden peaks cannot 
like pheasants be bred in the farmyard or sent down by 
the morning express from town. Fortunately for the 
Engadiners they are not subject to the jurisdiction of 
a bench of climbing county magistrates. From their 
own countrymen they have nothing to fear. Swiss 
* Klubists ' do not seem to find the point or interest of 
a ' first ' ascent seriously diminished by the fact that 
their guides have made it beforehand ; and as the guides 
of Pontresina have never got on particularly well with 
our countrymen they are quite right, perhaps, even Irom 
a professional point of view, in their practice. 

Fluri furnished some details of his ascent for Herr 
Tschudi's ' Schweizerfiihrer ; ' and, I presume, it was on 
the same authority that in the new Grisons guide- 
tariff the mountain is described as * schwierig,' and 
taxed at 30 francs a guide. No one had followed the 
two Engadiners until, in 1870, I climbed the peak in 
company with Fran9ois Devouassoud. Our experiences, 
both as to the length and diflBculty of the expedition, 
differed considerably from those of our predecessors, 
who probably did not hit off the best way. The follow- 
ing directions will, I think, be found useful by future 
climbers :— Turn off the road leading from Vulpera to 
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ScLloss Tarasp by a cart-track, mounting eteepljr at 
first, and then traversing meadows to the entrance of 
Val Zuort, At the corner take the higher of two patha, 
following a watercourse nntil it reaches the stream. 
Cross and ascend by an ill-marked track, which soon 
and leaves yon to 6nd your own way through 
lododendron bushes and over stony slopes beside the 
locky barrier closing tlje glen. Climb the bank of snow 
above tlie barrier to the level of the Zuort Glacier. A 
large snow-filled cleft now opens among the rocks on 
the left, offering an unexpectedly easy means of sur- 
inonnting the lower cliffs of Piz Pisoc. Ascend this 
gully for some distance, until, above a slight bend in its 
direction a recess is seen on the left, with a small bed 
of snow in it divided from the great snow-slope by a 
bank of shale. 

This spot is the gate of the mountain. A short 
.rp Bcramble places one on the rocks above the small 
low-bed, and there is no further difBculty in climbing 
straight up them towards the gap at the northern base 
of the final peak. A few yards only before reaching it, 
tarn sharply to the right, and, by keeping below the 
,ge aud choosing with some care the easiest spots at 
'bich to pass a succession of low cliffs, the summit will 
be gained. The blindness and intricacy of the 
,te form the only difficulty. If the right course is 
lit off, there is no hard climbing on the mountain, bnt 
general steepness and abominably loose nature of 
sbHiy slopes render monntaineering experience or a 

^ide essential. 
Of the panorama as a whole I saw, and therefore 
say, nothing. The near view has a strong character 
ita own. The cornfields and white villages of the 
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Engadine enhance by contrast the savage effect of the 
wild limestone crags and gloomy glens which snrroimd 
the peak on every side but the north. The drop fix>m 
our feet on to the path which threads the defile of the 
Scarl Thai was absolutely terrific, and the precipices did 
not appear less tremendous when I looked up at them 
afterwards from their base. 

The return to Tarasp may probably be varied with- 
out difiiculty by turning to the left at the foot of the 
great gully, and crossing by the gap at the head of Val 
Zuort into a branch of the Scarl Thai. That valley 
well repays a visit. There will be found scenery the 
very reverse of the pastoral landscapes of the Pratigau. 
If the former is a country for cows, this is the very 
home for bears, and some of the * ill-favoured rough 
things ' do in fact still find shelter among the dense 
thickets of creeping pine which cover every patch of 
level ground. Not that there are many such patches. 
The first part of the Scarl Thai is a gorge of the most 
savage wildness ; and if the lower walls are not so un- 
brokenly perpendicular as in some other Alpine defiles, 
there are probably few valleys where the peaks on 
either side stand at so short a distance apart. The face 
of Piz Pisoc in particular is built up as a whole at an 
angle of appalling steepness.* The path through the 
gorge is called by courtesy a car-road, but it is barely 
possible, and not very safe, to drive along it. 

From Tarasp to Zemetz is but a short morning's 

' The piimmits of Piz Pisoc and Piz St. Jon are, as the crow flies, 
3,250 mitres apart ; the bottom of the Scarl Thai is 1,600 mitres, or about 
5,400 ft. below them. The average of the slopes on both sides the yallej 
would be 46®. 
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drive through the pleasanteat portion of the Swiaa Inn 
Talley, The tatter village, situated at the junction of 
the Ofen road with that leading to the Upper Engadine, 
is the best starting-point for the next stage in our 
jonrnej. 

The countryimmediatelyeaatof the Bernina is an un- 
known land. Its mountains are worse mapped and less 
accurately measured than tboae of many much more 
remote Alpine districts. To a certain extent it deserves 
the ordinary fate of mediocrities placed by the side of 
greatness. Val Livigno and the surrounding glens 
cannot rival the Bernina or the Orteler. Yet the foot- 
traveller taking this countiy on his way southwards 
discovers ranch to reward him. He meets with green 
bowls of pasture cut off from the outer world by miles of 
pathless defile, wild rock recesses crowded with chamois 
nnd famous for bears, dolomitic crag^s and snowy peaks 
streaming with glaciers, which, planted in the Pyrenees, 
would have had long ago an European reputation, further 
east in Tyrol at least a monograph apiece. 

Yet I must repeat that iji comparison with most of 

the ranges here spoken of these mountains are mediocre. 

Val Masino is pre-eminent for rugged grandeur. Val 

^gia blends perfectly strength and grace. Pinzolo 

ntrasts them. The Brenta group, with its horns and 

miacles shooting up above secluded dells, reminds us 

t fiintastic romance, of goblin castles, aud woodland 



Livigno ha« at most a quiet charm ; the wilder 
MBses of its mountains are singular and savage rather 
than noble and majestic. The country suffers sceuically 
from the defect of all the source- valleys of the Inn ; its 
mountains have never been dug out to their foundationa. 
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their lower limbs, like those of some half-wronght 
statue, are still buried out of view. 

The ranges between the Bernina and Bnffidora 
roads on the east and west, the Engadine and Yal 
Tellina on the north and south, are, roughly speaking, 
disposed in three parallel chains, separated by the 
troughs of Val Viola and Val Livigno. The northern- 
most of the three ridges is steep-sided and rugged, and 
the gorge broken through it by the Spol inaccessible 
except by circuitous and uneven paths, which render it 
equal in length and fatigue to the neighbouring passes. 
The central chain, although the Alpine watershed, send- 
ing down on one side waters which ultimately join those 
of Elbruz in the Black Sea, on the other streams which 
feed the Adda and the Adriatic, is easy of passage. 
Hence Livigno has from early times been united to 
Bormio instead of to the Engadine, and since the sur- 
render of Savoy to France remains the only piece of 
ground north of the Alps owned by Italy, with one insig- 
nificant though interesting exception.* The southern- 
most of the three ridges, that which divides Val Viola 
from the lower lateral valleys of the Val Tellina, is the 
loftiest. 

It bears on its northern slopes a considerable quan- 
tity of snow and ice, and in the Cima di Piazza (11,713 
feet) rises into a snow-dome, which but for the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Orteler group would have 
before this attracted the attention of English climbers. 

Such local traflSc as there is through this secluded 
region follow^ well-marked lines. It passes along the 

» Cue of the sources of the Ehino is in Italy. The pasturages of Val 
di Lei, a lateral glen of the Aversthal, are pastured by Italian shephertls, 
and included within the Italian frontier. 
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LivigTio valley and over the eaay gaps at its head to the 
Bernina Haiiser, or La Kosa : by the trench of the two 
Val Violas from La Rosa to Bormio; or from Zutz to 
Bormio, ci'osamg the northern and central ridjjes by the 
Casana and the Passo di Foseagno, Those routes have 
been described in guide-books or by earlier writers.' 
But, as is often the case amongst Becond-rat« peaks and 
in districts where the main valleys are more or less com- 
monplace, the byways open to a climber are far more 
interesting than the ordinary traveller is led to espect. 
In 1866 I struck out a new way from Zernetz to the 
nl Tellina, which in three days' very easy walking 
wed ns a great variety of scenery. In the absence 
teide the Swiss frontier of any trustworthy map, we 
B very much in the dark as to the best course. Our 
nte therefore is capable of improvement, and I do 
b fear that anyone in want of a day or two's training 
. complain of having been persuaded to take this 
jitry on his way to the Lombard Alps. 
A considerable mass of dolomite crops out in the 
ige which separates the parallel troughs of the Upper 

Ibgadine and Val Livigno. The head of Val Cluoza, 

which opens close to Zernetz, is entirely surrounded 
by dolomite ridges. This valley, besides being re- 
_commended in German guide-books to ' passionate 
iUntain-tonrista and friends of characteristically wild 
p scenery,' has the attraction of being one of the few 
iesses of the Alps where bears arc ' at home,' even if 
will not always show themselves to visitors, and 
chamois can still be seen in herds. When there- 
I the summer of 1866 I carried out, in company 
1 my friend Mr, Douglas Walker, an old pkn of 
' S«« T%e GriuiHi, bj Mrs. IL Fteflliflelil. Lotignuui* jc Co. 
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striking straight across the Livigno district, we natarallj 
decided to pass through Yal Cluoza, and make a way 
across the mountains at its head in the course of our 
first day's march. At Zemetz we put up, by Jenni's 
advice, at an inn kept by a certain Filli, well known in 
the Lower Engadine as a great bear-hunter. The 
rooms were decorated with highly-coloured sporting 
pictures, presented to our host by various German and 
Austrian archdukes whom he had initiated into the 
mystery of his craft. But the most striking ornament 
of the house was a specimen of the natives of the wild 
country we were bent on exploring, in the shape of a 
huge stuffed bear, six feet high, who, standing up on his 
hind legs in one comer of the salle-a-manger, threatened 
us with an hitherto undreamt-of Alpine danger on the 
morrow. 

Our host the bear-slayer was of course consulted on 
our plans, into which he entered warmly, entertaining 
no doubt of their being practicable, although he assured 
us that no Zernetz hunter had ever taken the route we 
had planned. Being himself unwell, he procured us a 
strong youth, who knew the footpath up the lower part 
of Val Cluoza, to act as porter. 

The next morning broke grey and showery, and we 
delayed our start imtil nearl}' 7 a.m., when we filed off 
across the meadows behind the village. The Ofen road 
is left, and the Spol crossed by a covered bridge, about 
half a mile from Zemetz. From this point a cart-track 
leads up, first amongst underwood, then through a pine- 
forest, to a brow overlooking the narrow wooded gorge 
by which the stream of Val Cluoza finds a way into the 
Spol. The path through this ravine is a mere hunter's 
track, overgrown by creeping pines, and almost de- 
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Btrojed in places by torrentB and earthslips. Aa it 
winds round the frequent guUiea, at a great height 
above the foauiinf,' torrent, the views are very striking, 
whether the eye dips down into the ravine or rests on 
the opposite mouutain side — a mass of broken crag and 

Biod. Close to the stump of an old fir-tree, scored 
th numerous initials and dates, carved by the hunters 
the neighbourhood, the first view of the inner valley 
is obtained. We saw before ua a green glen covered 
by primeval forests, and destitute of any sigus of human 
habitation. The rugged crags and scanty glacier of 

tQoiitervals, the highest crest of this range, rose at 
head. 
A screen of fir-logs was here raised across the track ; 
this, we were informed by our porter, was a hunter's 
lair, the situation of which was determined by some 
herb, esteemed a special delicacy by Bruin, growing 
cloee by, and often attracting him to the neighbour- 
hood. About two hours' walking from Zeruetz, the path 
^McturDS to the level of the torrent, and recrosses to its 
Hfaft bank. After roaming on for half an hour through 
^^B^woods, where the trees seemed to decay and fall 
unheeded, and the moss and lichens huug in long 
str«aniers from the boughs, we crossed a small stream 
flowing from the glacier of Piz Quatervals, Just be- 
yond it we found a hunter's hut, a snug little den 
built of pine-logs, with the interstices stuffed with 
moBSi and fitted . inside with shelves and a bed. The 
a solitary cabin, so unlike the usual populous and 
iiy chalet, the dense pine-woods, the bold bare peaks 
lound, and, above all, the romantic flavour imparted 
to the whole by the possibility of bears, gave an un- 
usual icest to our midday meal. From this point a 
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mountaineer, not wishing to cross to Livigno, can 
ascend Piz Quatervals, and descend through Yal 
Trupchum, one of the lateral valleys of the Engadine, 
to Scanfs or Zutz.^ 

Beyond the hut all definite path ceases. The 
character of the scenery remains the same as far as 
the bifurcation, where Val Cluoza splits into two 
utterly desolate glens, forcibly and appropriately named 
the Valley of Rocks and the Valley of the Devil. The 
latter probably offers the shortest way to Livigno ; it 
seems also the wildest and most striking of the two 
valleys. Affcer the mouth of the Val del Sasso has been 
passed, the Val del Diavel assumes a savage sublimity 
in accordance with its name. Huge dolomitic cliffs — 
not so fantastically broken as this rock often is, but 
stained with the strangest colours — close in on all sides. 
In the bottom of tlie glen vegetation entirely ceases, 
and the stream itself disappears, buried even in Sep- 
tember imder the snow avalanches, which, falling in 
spring from the impending crags, lie unmelted through 
the summer in these sunless depths. Their hard con- 
solidated surface affords an agreeable path, and enables 
the explorer to avoid the rough boulders and advance 
rapidly towards the barrier of mingled rock and snow 
wliich closes the view. We had here an encounter 
with seventeen chamois, who were feeding above us, 
mitil, disturbed by our shouts, they scampered off 
among the wild crags which separated us from Val del 
Sasso. Only once, in the Graians, had I seen a larger 

' I uBcended Piz Quntervals some years Inter from Val Tnntt'miuoza, a 
glon opening above Zcrnutz, and rtturned to the Engadiue by the WJiy 
indicated alH>ve. The head of Val Trui)chum is very viild, but the walk as 
a whole is disappointing. 
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herd; but a meeting with small families of three or 
four is to the climber a matter of dailj occurrence. 
How far chamois are from being ' nearly extinct,' as 
newspaper-wi'iters and tourists are apt to believe, may 
be judged from the following fact. An old man of the 
name of J. Kung, who died last year at Scanfs, was 
reported amongst his neighbours to have shot, beaidee 
eleven bears and nine great eagles, 1,500 chamois. 
The larger figure may not be strictly accurate, but its 
local acceptance bears sufiGcient witness to the abund- 
ance of game which could alone render it credible. 
The eleven beai^ I see no reason whatever to doubt. 
There is no lack of evidence of the presence of these 
animale, and many stories are current about their de- 
predations. In the year of our visit the following 
anecdote went the round of the Swiss press :^ 

A boy living at an alp close to the Passo di Verva 
le upon a bear in the act of devouring one of his 
!p. The young shepherd fell at once upon the 
animal with his staff, but the bear was quite ready for 
a round, and our David soon began to get the worst of 
it. When he ran away the bear came after him. 
Pressed hard the boy leaped one of the narrow clefts 
which the streams of this district often burrow through. 
The pursuer blundered into the chasm and was found 
dead at the bottom. 

Jenni, in getting out his telescope to inspect the herd, 
had laid down hia umbrella, an implement of enormous 
size and splendid colouring. The Gamp was somehow 
forgotten, and, unless it has been discovered by some 
fortunate hunter, probably remains to this day as a 
monument of our passage. Down the rocky barrier 
already referred to the stream from a glacier on the 
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nameless stunmit marked 3,127 metres on Dufoor's 
map pours in a waterfall. Mounting beside it we 
found ourselves on the level of an elevated table-land, 
surrounded by rugged peaks, and resembling, but on a 
much smaller scale, the interior of the horseshoe of 
Primiero. At its further extremity was the low ridge 
in which our pass lay. Advancing over beds of shale 
and snow, we soon came to the foot of a small glacier, 
which we crossed, making for the lowest portion of the 
ridge on the north-west of a tooth of rock which jutted 
out conspicuously from its centre. A steep bank of 
snow had to be climbed ; this surmounted, our work 
was done, and we were looking away to the west over 
the wild ranges which enclose Val Livigno. Deep 
below us lay the head of Val Viera, ending in an amphi- 
theatre of rock. The descent into it was evidentlv 
steep. We found a way at first down shale gullies ; 
then came cliffs, much broken and presenting no serious 
difficulty, although anyone who missed the right spot 
to take them might easily get into trouble. Once 
beside the stream, we followed it closely through the 
remains of avalanches. Val Viera soon bent abruptly 
amidst the wildest rock scenery we had lately seen. 
Quaint red and grey pinnacles of every variety of form 
rose above ; pale, lemon-coloured cliffs, stained by 
weather and spotted by the dark mouths of caves, shut 
in the view, while, looking backward, the ridges from 
which we had descended towered precipitously overhead. 
We were constantly arrested by the fantastic and per- 
petually shifting character of the landscape. 

At a second bend in the valley, where it turns 
back sharply to the east, the path makes some as- 
cent; but we encountered no difficulty, and found 
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eorae amusemeat in following the stream through a 
miniature gorge, jumping from bank to bank as occa- 
k»n required. When the craga retired a little, the 
rejoined us, and we met first some cows, then an 
. woman gathering sticks, who was either dumb op 
mdered apeechless by fright at our sudJeu appearance. 
eUers at Livigiio at all are few and far between ; 
Ind as no human being had probably ever entered the 
YftUey by our route, the old crone might well see in ua 
B par^ of gnomes descending from their rook castles 
on some errand of mischief. 

When the picturesque ravine came suddenly to an 

end, we emerged without any descent on to the broatV 

meadows of Val Livigno, and, turning a corner, saw 

the whole of its upper and inhabited portion before us. 

The landscape had a distinctive and unusual cha- 

Keter. The wide expanse of the valley, its pervading 
eenness, the sctinty fringe of forest, clothing only the 
rest hillsides, the glimpses of snow close at hand 
gfgested Norway rather than Italy. Yet nature, if 
■ lavish, seems a kindly friend to the peasantry of 
Tigno. No rude torrent tears np their elastic turf, 
no avalanche-track scars the smooth hillsides, no over- 
shadowing mountain raises its bulk between the Dio- 
genesesof the valley and their sunshine. Behind the walls 
of dolomite which shut them out from the nineteenth 
centxiry, they spend in their remote tub a quiet and 
patriarchal existence, of which the news that a mad dog 
has been seen in a neighboui-ing valley is the greatest 
excitement. The total population of the valley is said 
Ojdy to amount to 600 souls. The figure seems small 
iOliBidering the number of houses which dot the broad 
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meadows. But the difficulty ia explained when we find 
that each Livi^o farmer shifts his residence two or 
three times a year according as the crops call for his 
attention. Half-an-hour's stroll over the softest and 
smoothest of turf, on which all the croquet clubs in 
England might find room to practise, brought us to the 

* osteria ' near the central of the three churches, and 
just beyond the stream issuing firom Val Federia. 

Even in its inn Livigno is conservatiye ; that is, 
averse through habit to all improvements not forced on 
it from without. The external pressure appears here 
to be small; at any rate, the cottage which receives 
strangers is the same now as it was twelve years ago. 
No daring innovator, fired by the success of the next 
valley, has tapped a mineral spring or borrowed money 
to build a guest-house. Nor have the inhabitants as 
yet succeeded in grasping even the existence of the 
mountaineering spirit, much less the profits to be 
gained from it. When we announced our intention of 
crossing to Val Viola by the head of Val Tressenda, the 
boy who had engaged to carry our provisions at once 
demurred to having any part in so perilous an under- 
taking. He was heartily supported by the patriarchs 
of the valley, who had gathered to watch our prepara- 
tions, and now quavered forth a chorus of which 

* vedretta ' and ^ impossibile ' formed the refrain. At 
its conclusion the youth's father stepped forward, and 
in a solo recitative, illustrated by appropriate gestures, 
forbad his son to peril his precious life, no matter what 
the * signori ' might offer for his services. The diffi- 
culty was only arranged by our giving a solemn pledge 
that the boy should not be in any way tempted to enter 
on the hoiTible * vedretta.' On this understanding the 
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parent consented to dismisB liim nitb his blessing and a 
huge bicker's basket in which to stow away our small 
stock t(f f^atables. 

As it turned out, we were not tempted to break our 
promise, for grass and stone slopes lasted up to the 
gap we meant to cross. Four hours aftor leaving the 
Till^i^ we bod planted our ice-axes in the snow-crest of 
Monte Zembrasca, one of the highest sammits of the 
range dividing Val Livigno from Val Viola. Fiom this 
tnonDtain, despite its moderate height — it is several 
hundred feet lower than Piz Languard — we enjoyed a 
view more picturesqde if less panoramic tban the pros- 
pect from that now famous belvedeie. The peaks on the 
opposite side of Val Viola surprised us by their fine 
forms and glaciers. The Cima di Piazza stood up 
boldly as thfir leader, a noble mountain which almost 
persuaded us to change our plana and rush off at once 
to its aseaalt. West of the green gap of the Pa8so di 
Verva rose a cluster of peaks about the head of the 
Doad^ Glacier, und further distant we recognised the 
sharp heads of the Teo and Sena, the former crowned 
by a stoneman of my own building. The whole mass 

the Orteler group, from the long zigzags of the 
drio rood to the Gavia, was in sight. In the centre 
the black, stumpy point of Monte Confinale was con- 
spicuously thrown out against the white snows of the 
Fomo Glacier. Below us lay the two VjiI Violas sepa- 
rated by broad, rolling pasturages. 

The Swiss valley, oi- Val Viola Poschiavina, had just 
been the scene of the one a<:tive exploit by virtue of which 
the Swiss forces could claim u* have taken part in thi) 
catDpaign of 18(36. I tell the story as it was told me. 

Irregular troops were iigbting on the Stelvio, and 
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there seemed a prospect of the Italians, if worsted, flying 
for refuge towards Poschiavo. To prevent any violation 
of Swiss neutrality a considerable force was stationed 
in the Engadine. Its head-quarters were at Samaden. 
The large dining-room of the Engadiner Hof was just 
completed, and it occurred to the inhabitants to cele- 
brate the event by a banquet to their brave officers. 
But scarcely had everyone sat down when a scout entered 
with the, at the moment, particularly unpleasant news 
that a Garibaldian force was advancing from Bormio. 
There was no help for the officers : they had to saddle 
and away, taking with them their men, at the greatest 
speed country carts could carry them. 

La Rosa was fortunately reached before the in- 
vaders, but the force had scarcely been carefully dis- 
posed 80 as to command the path, when the enemy was 
caught sight of in the distance. Soon the glitter of 
steel and the glow of red shirts could be distinguished 
through the field-glasses : then for a few minutes the 
advancing band was hidden behind a knoll. When it 
emerged again there was wrath among the officers and 
mirth among the men. The supposed bayonets were 
short scythes, the Garibaldians a party of Italian hay- 
cutters coming over on their annual visit to the En- 
gadine. 

We spent the night near the head of the Val Viola 
Bormina, in the principal ch&let of the Dosd^ Alp, a 
building of unusual size, and boasting a staircase with 
an upper storey. The ' padrone ' of the establishment, 
a well-to-do native of Bormio, who lived for pleasure 
on his alp during the summer months, volunteered to 
accompi»ny us in our attempt to find a direct passage 
over the Dosde Glacier into Val Grosina, a neglected 




liut, ill size at least, important aide-glen of the Val 
Telliiia. 

Favoured bj a cold morning and hai-d snow, we 
reached in little more than two hours the crest close to 
a, little rock-turret congpicuous from our night- quarters. 
At our feet lay Val Vermolera, one of the heiuls of Val 
Grosiiia, a cheerful expause of bright green woods and 
pastures dotted with couutless ch^ets. 

Here we left the ' padrone,' greatly satisfied at 
having acquired a knowledge of what lay behind the 
horizon of his daily life. Ambitioa pushed us up to 
the nearest snow-top on our right, where we were disap- 
pointed to find ourselves overlooked by a loftier summit 
to the west, probably the Coruo di Lago Spalnio of the 
Lombard map. It was separated from us by a deep 
gap, otfering a fine pass to the head of Val Vermolera, 
which, on the south side, would lead over a glacier 
unmarked in any map. The summit we had climbed is 
nameless, aud I shall not venture to anticipate the 
carefully -weighed decision of the painstaking German, 
who will some day set himself to map aud name the 
peaks, passes, and glaciei-s of this remote corner,' 

We soon slid down again to the gap at the eastern 
base of the turret. A steep rock-wall cut us off from a 
snow-filled hollow. The difficulty, such as it was, was 
soon over, and the rest of the descent was only a trial 
for weak knees. A long hillside like that of the Moute 
Moro was below us j the whole drop from the paas to 
the valley most be over 4,000 feet, and the distance is 
very smalL For some time we followed a stream, some- 
r Zieglor's irmp of S.B. SwitEcrluiid iacludea this i^unlrr. The 
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times sliding down a snow-bed, sometimes stumbling 
over rocky slopes. On the pasturages we found a track 
leading eastwards and downwards. As we drew near the 
level of the valley the scenery became very picturesque. 
On our right the river of Val Vermolera fell over a rocky 
shelf in a fine fall. A few yards beyond a stone bridge 
over a charmingly-wooded ravine we found a shady nook, 
tempting to a long hour's siesta. It was very warm 
when we again set forward, but the path was excellent 
and the valley delightful. After a time, however, the 
woods came to an end, and we found ourselves amidst 
shadeless hay-meadows. The way now grew stonier 
and hotter, and the scenery somewhat monotonous. 
We were glad to reach a brow, whence we looked 
down on the Val Tellxna. A steep paved zigzag led us 
through chestnut woods, past a dirty village, then 
through more chestnuts, fields of Indian com and 
vines, all overshadowed by the stern ruins of a mediaeval 
fortress. At last it fell into the straight, whit« Stelvio 
road, midway between two campaniles which closed 
either vista. A few minutes later we entered the shade 
of Grossotto, a little town gay with new paint and 
Italian red, white and green, and blessed, at least in 
our recollections, as the possessor of ripe fruit and Asti 
at a franc a bottle. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE BEEGAHASQCB UOCNTAINS. 



Up, where the tally citadel 

Cerlooka rhs inr^ng UodBcape's iireU ; 
Xet not nnui the Ronra the <Uj 

Hei land and bcu. her lil; aod rose dixpluy. 



Th8 ftharpeat form of pain lias in all a^es been imagined 
uixlur the figure of a man with the object of his most 
eager ileaire ever dangling before his eyes but out of 
reach. If — may the omen be void !— any of the Alpine 
Club should in another world ever realise tlie puniah- 
ment of Tantalus or Dives, they will probably be placed 
ippoaite a peak cut ofi* ii«m them by some impassable 

8ucb threatened to be our fate as, with the natural 

■omiuess of three o'clock in the morning', we strapped 

■imi onr humble bags in the marble halls of the Hotel 

^TiUoria at Menaggio under the indignant and con- 

taptaous survey of an awakened porter. 

When we issued into the night the luminous Italian 

"stars flamed out of a perfect vault, blotted only at the 

edges by the dim shapes of the mountains. The keen 

uorthern breeze which intruded on the languid sceat- 
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laden air of the lake was the best promise of a day of 
unclouded sunshine. Yet this breeze was the cause of 
all our fears ; under its influence the lake was stirred 
into waves which broke noisily against the terraced 
shore. Our goal was the Grigna, and between us and 
Varenna lay three miles of dancing water. There was 
no steamer for hours ; and it is no rare thing for the 
passage to be impossible for small boats. Doubtful and 
depressed, we hurried round to the little port. 

It was a happy moment when a cry answered our 
shouts, and the boat, ordered overnight, shot up with 
its four rowers through the darkness. We were soon 
on board and out of sight of Francois, left to search 
for a missing portmanteau in the custom-house of 
Como.* 

The shelter of the land was soon left, and our 
broad-bottomed boat, keejjing her head to the wind, as 
if making for Colico, began to do battle with the waves, 
which knocked her from side to side like an unwieldy 
cork. We were anxious as to the behaviour of our 
rowers. The boatmen of the lake are not all to be 
trusted. The year before I had seen a Colico crew 
give way to the most abject terror at the mere approach 
of a storm-cloud which turned out to be quite empty of 
wind. For ten minutes before the rain burst on us 
they did nothing but alternately catch crabs, and curse 
and kick the crab-catcher. The Menaggio men showed 
themselves, however, of very different metal. They 

' TraTollers often forget that all locked luggage coming from Switzer- 
land is stopped at the Italian custom-house. In the present instance the 
portmanteau had been directed Purlezza, in ignoitince that, by an absurd 
postal law, which it is worth while to caU notice to, everything is sent 
from Lugano to Porlczza Ti& Como ! 



rowed hard and talked little, and the stem-oar, standing 
np to bis work like the rest, gondolier-fashion, steered 
with so much skill in avoiding the wave-crests that, 
knocki^'d about as we were, we only shipped one sea 
during the passage. 

The mountain- forms were growing less ghostly, and 
the first pale gleams across the sky were reflected still 
more faiutly on the surface of the lake as we ran ashore 
on the beach at Varenna. The little town was still 
asleep under its cypresses, but a light gleamed from 
the wiodows of a waterside inn, which soon furnished 
as with coffee and an omelette. 

A few hundred yards north of Yarenna the glen of 

Csino, through which lies the way to the Grigna, opens 

on the lake. The 'Alpine Guide' describes a path 

leading past the caatle and along the (true) left bank 

^ff^ tlie stream. But the more frequented track, a steep 

B^T^ between vineyards and villages, starts from the, 

» fcridge of the Stelvio road and mounts the further 

hillside. 

In the old visitors' book at the Montanvert Inn 
was to be read a characteristic entry, ' foond the path 
tip, like that to heaven, steep and stony.' Mr. Spnrgeon 
would find Esino much more difficult to get to than 
heaven. The path is laid with large smooth rounded 
stones, placed at such a high angle as to render back- 
eliding inevitable. Fortunately there was abundant 
consolation in the exquisite glimpses which met us at 
every comer, and boots and tempers held out pretty 
well, nntil both were rewarded by a smooth terrace- 
path circling ronnd the hollows of the upper hills. 

Wliere the deep ravine rose towards us, and two 
gteeply-falling brooks united to form its torrent, the 
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church of Esino stood forth, the ornament of a bold 
green spur projecting from a broad platform coTered 
with fields and trees. 

Half the village lies a few hundred yards higher oa 
the hillside, and the only inn — a mere peasant's hoose 
of call — is the first house in the upper hamlet. The 
blacksmith appeared to be the official g^ide to the 
Grigna, but in his absence a substitute was proyided in 
the master of the inn. His first act was to pack an 
enormous basket of bread and wine, of which he said 
we might consume as much as we liked and pay him 
accordingly, a primitive but not, as we afterwards found, 
particularly economical arrangement. His next pro- 
ceeding was to offer a few coppers to a girl to carry the 
basket to the last shepherd's hut. In the Bergamasque 
country we soon became accustomed to our porters 
acting as contractors and subletting a portion of their 
contract to any chance passenger or herdsman they met 
on the way. 

A charming path leads up from Esino to the Cainallo 
Pass, the direct way into Val Sassina. Large beeches 
grow in clusters amongst tufts of underwood, or over^ 
shadow shallow ponds, the frequent haunts of the herd. 
Below lies the long ribbon of the lake, its waves re- 
duced to a ripple, which the sloping sunlight hardly 
makes visible. Away beyond the green gulf leading to 
Porlezza and the hills of Maggiore glows the supreme 
glory of the Alps, the snow-front of Monte Bosa. Bight 
and left the faint and far forms of the Grand Paradis 
and Grivola and the Oberland peaks attend in the train 
of their queen. 

Instead of crossing the pass the route to the Grigna 
turns southward along the ridge until some 500 feet 
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^^B niglier it reaches the edge of a great horseshoe-shaped 
^^ "ma in the north-east flank of the mountain. The 
linieatone here breaks below into many fantastic spires, 
f fce precipices opposite are abrupt, and the whole land- 
scape ha« a severe and bold character unexpected in 
'oia region. 

The circuit to the opposite aide of the recess where 

^^ttje real climb begins is somewhat tedious. Beyond a 

^^)Blt]e-ftlp, which aHbrds milk, the mountain becomes a 

Onre mass of limestone, the hollows in which are hlled, 

first by grass, then by snow. The top lies still far 

^ 'ack, and the ridge on the right which cuts off most of 

fhe riew looks tempting. It ia not comfortable ground, 

lioweyer, except for a tolerable cragsman. Keep below 

^ tie last, and when yon clamber on to the highest 

^ivrt your patience will be rewarded. 

A moment before a rock was before your eyes, now 
'Wre is nothing but the straight-drawn line of the 

ITaacan Apennine. The vast plain of Lombardy has, 
for the first time all day, bnrst into sight. Surely there 
ue few sights which appeal at once to the senses and 
ill agination with so mnch power. Possibly the Indian 
plains from some Himalayan spur may have richer 
raloors, certainly the northern steppe from Elbruz has 
4,Teater boundlessness. But they are not so mnch 
mixed up with associations. This is Italy; there are 
Milan, Monza, Bergamo, a hundred battle-fields from the 
Trebia to Magenta. 

It ia natural to compare tlie Grigna panorama with 

those from Moute Generoso and Monte San Primo. As 

a I)erfect view of the Lake of Como the Monte San 

Primo is unrivalled. The delicious dip from Monte 

^Generoso on to Lugano perhaps surpasses in beauty the 
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wilder plunge of the Grigna upon the Lago di Lecco« 
But for the plain and the great range I unhesitatingly 
give the palm to the higher mountain. 

The last spurs of the Alps are here singularly pic- 
turesque. The bold forms of the Como di Canzo and 
Monte Bar<» break down to display the shining pools of 
the Laghi di Pusiano and d' Annone, and the hills and 
towns of the Brianza, a fair garden country full of 
well-to-do towns and bright villas, the country seats of 
the Milanese. Hither Leonardo may have come, and 
looking across the narrow ]ake or from beside some 
smaller pool or stream at the stifP upright rocks of the 
Grigna and the Resegone, have conceived the strange 
backgrounds with which we are all familiar. 

From mountains of middle height the general aspect 
of the range is ordinarily one of wild disorder. It is 
but rarely any distant group is completely seen ; only, 
wherever the nearer ridges subside, one or two peaks 
come into view disconnectedly and as it were by chance. 
From more commanding summits the contrary effect is 
produced ; intervening and minor masses sink into their 
proper place ; they no longer produce the impression of 
a hopeless labyrinth, but combine with the great peaks 
to form well-defined groups. 

In most Alpine districts the Grigna (7,909 feet) 
would rank among minor heights; on the shores of 
Lago di Como and at the edge of the Lombard plain it 
is a giant. Its extra 2,000 feet enable it to look not 
only over neighbouring hills but into the hollows which 
separate them — hollows filled with an air like a melted 
jewel in its mingled depth and transparency of colour. 
The snowy Alps, raised now, not merely head, but head 
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and slioalders above the crowd, range themselves before 
the eyea in well-ordered companies. 

In one direction only — where the intricate Berga- 
masqne mountains scarcely leave space for some discon- 
nected glimpsea of the Orteler snows or ihe bold front 
of the Car^ Alto — is the panorama interfered with in 
the ordinary manner. 

Perfect peace and radiance filled the heaven. The 
ooming breeze bad died away, no cload had lifl^ 
ptself from the valleys ; all was calm and snniiy, from 
ltti« late at our feet to the pale shadowy cone scarcely 
■Refined on the glowing horizon, which wa« Monte Vitio. 
Wor hours we lay wrapt in the divine air, now watching 
Monte Rosa as it changed from a golden light to a 
shadow, now gazing over the plain as the slant sun- 
beams falling on white walls and towers gave detail 
and reality to the dreamlike vision of noon. 

The two peaks of the Great and Little Grigna or 
Campione are cut off from the surrounding ranges by 
a. deep semicircular trough extending from Lecco to 
Bellano. Near the centre of the bow stands Introbbio 
tin the Bellano side of a low watershed. The easiest 
way down the back of the Grigna seems to be to follow 
its nort.h-east ridge, and then descend a steep grassy 
hillside to some homesteads grouped about a pond. 
The lower slopes are a charming surprise to eyes 
itomed to the severer scenery of a Swiss alp. They 
the beauties of the pasturages of Bern and add 
to them something of a softer grace. Although, owing 
to the porous nature of the limestone, water is scarue 
enough to make it worth while to collect it in circular 
ponds like those of our own South Downs, the ground. 
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e7en in September, is covered with a dose carpet of the 
greenest turf, broken, not by rocks, but copses of 
laburnum. In May it must be a garden of the exqui- 
site wild flowers which climb, a fairy procession, in 
endless variety of form and colour and perfume, every 
southern hillside.^ In the place of brown ch&lets we 
have whitewashed cottages roofed with red tiles, which 
harmonise well with the general cheerful brightness of 
the landscape. A steep track through a thick chestnut 
wood leads down to Pasture, a large village whence 
there is a good road to Introbbio. 

Pasturo lies in a broad and smiling basin, the head 
of Yal Sassina. But half a mile further on the oppo- 
site ranges are almost joined by two huge masses of 
porphyry, between which the stream finds a way 
through a narrow and once fortified natural gate. 
Beyond the barrier lies Introbbio half hidden amongst 
its chestnuts, and looking across to the bold crags of the 
precipitous face of the Grigna. 

There are few things less favourable to Stoicism 
than disai)pointed hopes in an inn. Where nothing is 
expected much can be borne. But of the ^Albergo 
delle Miniere' the guide-books encouraged the most 
rosy anticipations, and the appearance of the house 
bore out at first sight its good name. It stood, as all 
inns should, outside the town and the first house as we 
approached it ; on the wall was written in bold letters 
* Grand Hotel of the Mines.' The front door stood 
hospitably open, and closed shutters are too usual in 
sunny Italy to excite misgiving. But it was in vain we 
searched the empty passages, tried the locked doors, or 

* Sep Mr. J. A. Symonds' charmiog description of the Italian foothiUs 
in spring, in SketcJusfrom Italy and Greece. . 
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fifed for any possible odour of kitchen. In vain one 
I my friends, phrase-book in hand, shouted out every 
call for waiter in use between Turin and Palermo. 
There was not even a cat left in the bouse ; the owner 
^^ad become bankrupt, and no one had had the courage 
^Htt take bis place. So we retired disconsolate to an 
^^^teteria Autica ' in the heart of the town, where we 
^^btind Fran9oi8 alreadj- arrived. 

If we were discomfited, our host was little less so. 
The fall of its rival had brought no second youth to 
the ' Osteria Antica.' It was kept bv a haughty and, 
except as regards payment, indifferent landlord, whose 
household consisted of a vague and dilatory wife, a 

Etiah and generallj-in-tbe-waj sou, and a good- 
ured wench whose carrying qualities were for the 
at part thrown away, owing to there never being 
anything ready for her to carry. For hours Fran5oi8 
sat by the kitchen fire, with a resignation only smokers 
can attain, answering all enquiries in the monotonous 

train, ' On preiiaie, messienrs— on prepare toujours.' 
It was 9 P.M. before the serving-girl entered with a 
i»l of liquid sufficient, in quantity at least, to have 
a regiment, and the torpid son broke for a moment 
a smile a» he placed on the table a huge carafe of 
ino Vecchio.' Its age may have been owing to its re- 
pellent effect on previous topers, and so far as we were 
concerned it was at liberty to grow older still. Half- 
^MD-honr later, with unsatisfied appetites and injured 
^H^stions, we retired to two dingy and dubious bed- 
^Bboma. Next morning the bill which awaited us was a 
^^muuiph of caligraphy, extending to at least a column 
and a half of items. In the country inns of this part 
of Italy it is the usual custom to charge each loaf and 
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dish separately. But here the general taxes of great 
hotels formed a supplement to special charges for the 
very services in respect of which such taxes are generally 
supposed to be levied. Thus, after paying a sum for 
* zucchero ' and * candele * which showed the high value 
set by the Introbbians on * sweetness and light,* we were 
expected not only to make a further disbursement in con- 
sideration of boot-blacking and warm water, but also 
to remember the ^servizio' and * portiere.' We were 
almost ashamed to disturb the result of so much labour 
and ingenuity by such a rough-and-ready proceeding as 
the tender of the lump sum which seemed to us more 
than adequate to the occasion. 

Beyond Introbbio we plunged into the Bergamasque 
ranges, perhaps to Englishmen the least known frag- 
ment of the central Ali)S. Owing to the absence at 
their head of any peaks high or inaccessible enough to 
attract ardent climbers, the two great trenches which 
open on to the plain near Bergamo have not, like the 
valleys of Monte Rosa, come in the way of the Alpine 
Club. And it is to its members that we owe almost 
entirely our introduction to out-of-the-way corners. Yet 
an Italian valley, among mountains rising at its head 
to nearly 10,000 feet, is at least worth looking at. Val 
Brembana and Val Seriana might prove rivals to Val 
Mastalone and Val Sesia. At last, in 1874, I deter- 
mined to carry out, at any rate in part, a long-formed 
intention, and see something of what lay within and 
behind the jagged line of peaks so long familiar to me 
from the high summits of the Engadine. 

The Forcella di Cedrino, which forms the entrance 
from Introbbio to the upper branches of Val Brembana, 
is on the whole decidedly dull — a long steep ascent, a 
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broad nndalating top, only remarkable for its laburnum 
thickets, and a commonplace glen on the other side. 
Near the first hamlet, Val Torta, the scenery improves. 
The old frescoed church and white houses hang on the 
steep side of a green basin among woods and shapely 
hills. 

Thenceforth the path is charming. Descending at 
once to the clear slender stream it threads a tortuous 
defile, where at every corner the landscape changes. 
On the right rise the spurs of the many-crested Monte 
Aralalta, clad almost to their tops in wood. Above the 
broken glens the limestone plays a hundred freaks, 
here cutting the sky with twisted spires and perforated 
towers, there throwing down a knife-edge buttress be- 
tween the greenery. Opposite a broad opening on the 
left the stream is reinforced by three great fountains' 
gushing directly out of the living rock. 

A mile or two further, at Cassiglio, the glen opens 
and a carriage-road begins. Several of the old houses 
here are frescoed, one with a. whimsical selection of 
old-world figures, another with a Dance of Death. In 
this ^ Earthly Paradise,* as it appears to the northern 
wanderer, the mystery of death seems, as in Mr. 
Morris's poem, to be constantly present. The great 
reaper with his sickle is painted on the walls of 
dwelling-houses as well as churches. ' Morituro satis ' 
writes the wealthy farmer over his threshold, the bones 
of his ancestors — nay, sometimes even their ghastly 
withered mummies — stare out at him through the 
iron grating of the deadhouse as he goes out to his 
work in the fields. And for the true son of the Church 
there is no such peace in prospect as for his foregoers, 
no ^ Nox perpetua una dormienda,' or shadowy Hades. 

K 2 
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His future is put before him in the most positive 
manner, by the care of priests and painters, on eveiy 
wayside chapel. Whatever his life, he must when ha 
dies take his place amongst that wretched throng of 
sufferers packed as closely as cattle in a truck, and 
plunged to a point perhaps determined by prudery in 
tongues of flame. His deliverance from this hideous 
place will, he is told, depend in great part on the 
importunity with which his surviving relatives address 
the saints on his behalf, and the sums they can afford 
to pay for masses to the priest. Roman Christianity 
for the peasantry represents the rule of the universe as 
a malevoleht despotism tempered by influence and 
bribery, fortunately, whatever they may profess, 
men seldom at heart accept a creed which makes the 
universe subject to Beings or a Being of worse passions 
than themselves. 

Cassiglio stands above a watersmeet where a new 
face of the beautiful Monte Aralalta shuts in a wooded 
glen, through which a tempting path leads to the 
hamlets of Taleggio. All the hill-countr}" between Val 
Brenibana and the Bergamo- Leceo railway gives promise 
of the richest and most romantic scenery, and I can 
imagine nothing more delightful than to wander through 
its recesses in the long May days. My fancy seems, 
however, to be singular, for, so far as I know, not one 
out of the number of our countrymen who haunt Lago 
di Como in spring has taken advantage of his oppor- 
tunity. 

Below Cassiglio, Val Torta for the first time expands 
into a wide basin full of maize and walnuts. Presently 
it contracts again into a narrow funnel, which on a dull 
day, when the higher crests are in cloud, might be 
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fancied a Devonshire combe. At the junction of a con- 
siderable side- valley clusters of houses brighten the hill- 
lea, and, where two roads meet, a clean eoantry inn, 
a terraced bowling-ground above the stream, invites 
I a halt. 

The second road leads towards the Passo di San 
LTCO, the lowest and easiest track from Bergamo to 
9 Val Tellina. 
Here, perhaps for the only time in these valleys, we 
me upon a track already described by an English 
•aveller. The title of his volume at least is sufficiently 
attractive. I quote it in full':^ 

' Coryats Crudities Hastily gobbled up in five 
inoneths travells in France Savoy Italy Rhetia com- 
toonly called the Grisiotis country Helvetia alias Swit- 
zerUnd some parts of High Germany and the Nether- 
lands : Newly digested in the hungry aire of Odcombe 
iu ye county of Sonjerset and now dispersed to the 
nourishment of the travelling members of this bing- 
~ London, 1611. 

fieaders, sated for the moment with the solid in- 
mation to be gathered from our modem books of 
Iftvel, may spend a refreshing half-hour in the company 
f this old traveller, who assumed in his public the 
me taste he had so strongly in himself, and was con- 
tent to display undisguised a boyish delight in novelties, 
wonders, and adventure. He has, moreover, a special 
3 to the respect of the modern Alpine traveller, for 
K>tmanship' was his great boast, and he delighted to 
p celebrated by his familiars as the ' Odcombian Leggc- 
retcher,' I shall not apologise therefore for pausing 
r a moment — 

Hy picked mim of counlrieB 
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of the dajs of King James I., and to learn what he may 
have to say — 

Of the Alps and Apennines, 

The Pjrrenean and the River Po. 

In listening to Tom Coryat's gossip we realise as 
far as is now possible such an evening's entertainment 
as may have suggested these lines to Shakspeare. We 
can almost fancy ourselves seated in the Mermaid 
Tavern, while our traveller, swollen with his own im- 
portance, told his tales, and the wits laughed over some 
of the earliest * Alpine shop.' The address of one of 
Coryat's letters * to the Right WorshipfuU Society of 
Sirenaical Gentlemen that meet the first Fridaie of 
every moneth at the signe of the Mermaide in Bread 
Street' shows him a frequent guest at the famous inn. 
His friends have dmwn his character with force and 
perfect freedom. He was one of those wits who are 
more often laughed at than with. ' He is,' writes Ben 
Jonson, ^ always Tongue-Major of the Company, and 
if ever perpetual motion be to be hoped it is from 
thence. He is frequent at all sorts of Free-Tables, 
where though he might sit as a guest he would rather 
be served in as a dish, and is loth to have anything of 
himself kept cold against the next day.' In conversation 
as well as writing he was an euphuist, * a great carpenter 
of words.' Travel was so far his engrossing passion 
that he would give up any company to talk with even 
a carrier. ' The mere superscription of a letter from 
Zurich set him up like a top ; Basel or Heidelberg made 
him spin.' 

The prominent mention in the title of his book of 
Alpine regions naturally suggests that we may have 
here lit on an early appreciator of the Alps ; and in 
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^^Bie first few pages this liope receives some confirmaHon. 

^Hlr. Steph(3n has told us that the Gothic cathedral and 

tlie granite cliffs have many properties in common, and 

that ' one might venture to predict from a man's taste 

in human buildings whether he preferred the delicate 

^fence of lowland scenery or the more startling effects 

^B^ly to be seen in the heart of the mountains.' Coryat's 

^Browal therefore that Amiens Cathedml is ' the Queen 

^Hr all the churches in France and the fairest that ever 

^fnaw till then,' seems to promise well for his taste in 

^^ntouutains. 

We get the first Alpine adventure just before 
reaching Chambery. Corjat was apparently a nervous 
horseman, and would not with his companions ride over 
the ' Montague Aiguebelette.' Consequently hs was led 
' to compound for a cardabew, which ia eighteen pence 
English,' with ' certain poore fellowes which get their 
living especially by carrying men in chairs to the toppe 
ol the mountain.' ' This,' he says, ' was the manner of 
ieir carrying of me. They did put two slender poles 
rough certaine woodden rings which were at the foure 
irnere of the chaire, and so carried me on their 
loulders, sitting in the chaire, one before and another 
linde ; but such was the miserable painea that the 
lore slaves willingly undertooke for the gaine of that 
rdabew, that I would not have done the like for five 
pndred.' ' The woi-st wayes that ever I travelled in all 
by life in the summer were those betwixt Chamberie 
Rid Aiguebelle, which were as bad as the worst I ever 
in England in the midst of winter;' but still 
ryat says, ' i commended Savoy a pretty while for the 
best place that ever I saw in my life for abundance of 
pleasant springs descending from the mountaines, till 
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ill the last I 0(jiisideivd the cause of those spriii<^s, fo ^ 
they are not fresh springs, as I conjectured at the first — ^ 
but only little torrents of snow-water.* Why snow— — 
water should be held of no value is explained iifterwards.^-^ 
It is the cause of the bunches, ^ almost as great as an ^ 
ordinary football with us in England/ on the necks of ^ 
the Savoyards. The swiftness of the Is^re, the great * 
blocks fallen from the mountain-side, of course strike 
Coryat, but he has also his eyes open for the snow- 
mountains ; he mentions one ^ wondrous high mountain 
at the top whereof there is an exceeding high rock,* 
And another * covered with snow, and of a most excessive 
and stupendious height.' From Lanslebourg he sets out 
for the Ceuis. *The waies were exceeding uneasie, 
wonderfuU hard, all stony, and full of windings and 
intricate turnings.' Coryat therefore had to walk down 
the mountain, passing on the way > many people ascend- 
ing, mules laden with carriage, and a great company of 
dunne kiiie driven up the hill with collars about their 
necks.' 

The ' Roch Melow ' (Roche Melon) was said to be *the 
highest mountain of all the Alpes, saving one of those 
that part Italy and Germany.' We learn afterwards that 
this was the ^ Mountaine Goddard, commonly esteemed 
the highest of all the Alpine mountains.' * Monte Viso 
Coryat knew only by name. Otherwise he has no in- 
formation as to peaks, and he believes that the Alps 
' consiste of two ranges sunderd by the space of many 

' In this Btatement Coryat is supported by the best Swiss authorities of 
the time. The belief in the pre-eminence of this part of the chain was 
probably grounded on the plausible argument that, as the two greatest 
rivers of the Alps rise in this group, and all rivers flow down hill, the 
region containing their sources must be the most elevated. 
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lleg.'and dividing respectively Italy from Frauce and 
lenDany, As to passes, he mentioiis besides the 
lis, the Breuner, the St. Gothard and the Splugen ; 
le kiiowa tbat the Rhone springs from ' the Rlieticall 
Alpesont of a cei'tain high mountaiue called Furca;' 
iliLit the Rhine has two sources from 'the mountain 
A<liila,' between which and the springs of the Rhone 
I ' Uiere ia interjected no longer space than of 3 hourea 
jjumey.' So much for his Alpine geography. 

I wish I had space to follow Coryat into Italy, where 

lie diiscovers forks and umbrellas, and describes tbetn 

witii the minuteness appropriate to such important 

novelties. Venice was the goal of his journey, and 

there he 'swam in a gondola' for six weeks — 'the 

nweetest time {I must needs confesse) that ever I spent 

in my life.' He saw and describes all the sights wo 

know so well, filled with the crowd which fur us lives 

only in pictures, visited the Arsenal in its glory, was 

shown the Titians and Tintorettos in their fresh beauty, 

and bursts out into an enthusiasm which might satisfy 

Mr. Ruakin for that ' peerlesse place ' the Piazza di San 

^■iarco. 

^^B Coryat's homeward journey through the Alps began 
^^P Bergamo. On reaching that town his route was 
alfcer^'d by the news given him by a friendly Dominican 
uii>Dk, who warned him that a castle near the head of 
ibe Lago di Como was held by Spaniai-ds,' who would 
hare little scruple in submitting a heretic to the tor- 
tares of the Inquisition. He consequently gave up the 
\aAi)6 for Val Brembana and the Fasso di San Marco, 

' On thv rock; knoll in the centre of tba dclU of the Add*. I Had 
priDtod on lii« Lomb»nl mop the SpAnisli word ' FunntM.' This wa< danbt- 
■ Iba vito of Lbe c«»tle. 
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In Yal Brembana he saw exposed the bodies of some 
bandits, members of a party of thirty who had been 
recently captured while lying in wait for passengers to 
the great fair of Bergamo. The Passo di San Marco 
was then the limit of Venetian rale, and the frontier 
was marked by an inn bearing on its frt)nt the golden- 
winged lion. The house still exists. 

In descending towards the Val Tellina Coryat saw 
the Bergamasque flocks being driven home from their 
summer pasturages. Near Chiavenna the * very sharp 
and rough stones ' were * very offensive to foot tra- 
vellers ; ' on the other hand, the security of the country 
was such that a priest' told him no robbery had 
ever been heard of. The passage of the Splugen is 
passed over very slightly. The cataracts of the Rofna 
defile attracted Corjat's notice, but the old path of 
course did not penetrate the crack of the Via Mala. 

The inveterate Swiss habit of reckoning distance by 
hours rather than miles is justly criticised as yielding * a 
very uncertain satisfaction to a traveller, because the 
speed of all is not alike in travelling; for some can 
travel further in one hour than others in three.' 

At Ragatz he leaves ^ Rhetia' for * Helvetia,' and at 
Waleiistadt Val Tellina wine, of which he has a good 
oj^inion, for Rhenish. Swiss diet he finds * passing 
good in most places,' and * the charge something rea- 
sonable,' varying from a Spanish shilling to 15d. of 
English money. Duvets are novelties observed for the 
first time in Swiss inns, and much appreciated. 

In Zurich Coryat was taken to see the sword of 
William Tell and told his history, on which he very 
pertinently suggested that ' it would have been much 
better to have preserved the arrow.' At the Swiss 
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Baden lie was shown and properly shocked at the 
sociable manner of bathing, which seems not to have 
differed much, except in the qnantitj of clothing worn, 
from that now in use at Leukerbad. At Basel Swit- 
zerland is left, with the unexpected remark that the 
bridge, the established favourite of uiodeni sketch- 
books, is ' a base and mean thing.' But our traveller 
has already led us too far from the high-road of Val 
Brembana — and here we must leave him to find his 
way home. 

After all, what impression did the mountains make 
1 Coryat? I think we must answer, about the same 
B on a comraouplace tourist of our own day who has 
nfiBcient sturdiness of mind to be independent of 
liion in his likes and dislikes. Horror of tliem he 
le, and their dangers he is little disposed to 
Jiggerute.' 

He is struck by a bold peak ; he notes a waterfall ; 

9 is amuse<l to find himself above the clouds ; he likes 

{to be able to see a good many things at once, as from 

jBt. Mark's tower, whence he admires ' The Alpes, the 

Knnines, the pleasant Euganean hills, with a little 



■ CnleaB indeed wa take him to task for a pfisssga found, of all odd 
D BHawer to a Chanfery Bill fileii bj a certain ' Tiliptndious 
ttndmpnc.' \a rescrain him from common lav proceedings for tho rccnvpry 
Fad^L nit ' rnrsute adreivitrie,' Amongst other impertinent matlerv. aaeinn 
I ilare inHTtcd nlUgatioua as to the 'EinallnesEP and mmmonnowe' of 
'■ Tojra^. I'iip ciiDigFd tmT«ller retortc. with nn eloquaiico seldDtii 
Klwd by moilfru ptduliin, ' baa he not walked nhore the clouds aver hils 
I IhiiL 7 milm hi);h ? For indeed ao high is Lhs moilnlnian 
bsjD, the djtngar of irhich ia such, that if in soibh ptacea iJie 
l^vlltr ihoiild liut trip niitle in ceiljiine nnrroir wayee ihat ait tcarcel/ n 
d bwodc, ho is pracipituIi.-U into u very iStyginn liarathrum. or Tiuureau 
ha. aui limra ili'aprr ihan P«iira tower ia high.' Hna he not 'cunHiiu- 
d in fern* of the Alpine cut-throats cuUod tU< Bnndiii?" 
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world of other most delectable objects.' Bat he has 
not an imaginative mind, and a few days is a shcnrt 
time in which to develop an intelligent taste for 
mountain scenery. He is at a loss in the Alps from 
want of familiarity. His feeling towards them may be 
fairly illustrated by his attitude in matters of art. He 
is equally embarrassed by the glorious Tintorettos of 
the ducal palace. These he can only note down, he 
cannot appreciate. What he really could xmderstand 
and admire comes out naively elsewhere. He saw in a 
* painter's shop,' near San Marco, two things which * I did 
not a little admire, a picture of a hinder quarter of veal 
— the rarest invention that ever I saw before,' and ' the 
picture of a Gentlewoman whose eyes were contrived 
that they moved up and down of themselves, not after 
a seeming manner but truly and indeed.' 

The neighbouring village of Olrao produced a car- 
riage. A short drive through an open valley brought 
us to Piazza, the market- town and centre of the upper 
valley, placed on a low flat-topped brow, the last spur of 
the range dividing the stream of Val Torta from the 
Brembo. Throughout these valleys the villages, although 
in number of inhabitants only villages, take the air of 
towns. Italians, as contrasted with Swiss, are essen- 
tially a town-loving race ; north of the Alps it is mere 
matter of chance whether the brown cottages are scat- 
tered widely over the hillsides or clustered together; 
the southerner is more sociable and more ambitious, 
having ever before his eyes the nearest large town as a 
model. Even in the mountains he likes his native 
place to boast a ^ piazza,' and perhaps even a * Corso,' a 
name which can be easily stuck on to the first quarter 
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of a mile of road. He builds lofty white houses and 
ranges them along the sides of a narrow street, which, 
with ite barred windows, gloomy little shops, and bright 
firaitstalls, might be in a back quarter of Bergamo or 
even Milan. 

The ambition of Piazza is leading it to erect a vast 
church with columns and porticoes, incongruous enough 
in a mountain landscape. Beneath the uncompleted edifice 
a car-road tumsoff to the upper Val BrembanaandBranzi. 
The high-road goes away to the south through a narrow 
rift in the hiUs in company with the united streams. I 
longed to follow it and see something more of the Ber- 
gamasque valleys than their heads. Amongst these 
bold hills rising so near the plain there must be a crowd 
of landscapes of romantic beauty, and from every brow 
the most exquisite views. Moreover if Herr Iwan von 
Tschudi's * Schweizerfiihrer ' is as trustworthy in matters 
of art as with respect to mountains this region is rich 
indeed. In every village church there are said to be 
good pictures.^ The great names of Tintoretto and 
Paul Veronese are coupled in the list with a host of local 
painters, such as Cavagna and G. B. Morone, many of 
them natives of the upland villages in which their works 
are found. But it must be remembered that hidden 
gems are rare, and that in remote hamlets great names 
are readily bestowed and seldom disputed. The real 
worth of these art-remains is a matter to be determined 
by further research. Objects of architectural interest 
are less open to doubt. ^ At Almenno San Salvatore is 

' Since writing the above, I have been favoured by Signor Curo, 
Preeident of the Bergamasque Section of the Italian Alpine Club, with a 
list of some of the most remarkable works of art in this region. It is 
printed as Appendix B. 
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a small Rotunda of the fifth century dedicated to 
Thomas : at Alm^ an old and very remarkable chap^^ 
attributed by popular legend to the Gothic queen Theo- — 
dolinda. In the church of Leprenno, itself of the twelfbt^ 
century, is to be seen * a costly altar brought out of* 
England at the time of the schism under Henry VIII/ 

Convenient resting-places are not wanting. At 
Zogno, in Yal Brembana, there is said to be a ^ delight- 
ful ' inn ; at San Pellegrino, higher in the valley, and 
at San Omobuono, in Yal Imagna, bathing establish- 
ments described as * comfortable and much frequented*' 
For the present, however, I had to turn my back on 
these varied attractions. Athletic companions, a Cha- 
monix guide, and four ice-axes, all pointed towards 
the rocks and snows, and were only prevented from 
rushing straight to the Bernina or the Adamello by my 
assertion, somewhat recklessly made, that there were 
glaciers in the next valley. 

Our course lay up the eastern stream by a country 
road rougher than that we had left, but still passable 
for spring- carriages. In the morning the variety ot 
Val Torta had come up to our hopes, the scenery of the 
main valley for the next two hours surpassed them. The 
rocky defile leading to Branzi fairly rivals any of the 
similar scenes amongst the branches of Val Sesia. If less 
noble and majestic than Val Bavona or Val di Genova, 
it could scarcely be more fascinating. The track climbs 
steeply amidst ruddy boulders and cliflF faces stained 
a deep purple. Against these the chestnuts stretch 
their green branches or spread out at their feet in banks 
where the deep green of the leaves is shot with the 
lighter hue of the unripe fruitpod. Side-glens break 
through the opposing walls and give variety to the 
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1,'iTge, peaks bold iu form and rich in colour fill the 

Is'ips, the water ia bine and sparkling, the fbiiage fresh 

iind varied. Churches and villages, with the usual 

: ^ accompaniments of frescoed campaniles and high- 

^^Britclied bridges, are always ready iu the right place to 

^^B^e variety to each sunny picture. 

^^r Nature presents herself in Val Brembanain a bright 

V fentastic uiood, full of life and vigour, yet not so earnest 

H and severe as to strain our comprehension or our sym- 

pothy, or bo large as to be beyond — more than, in ita 

nmnj-aidedneas, all nature is beyond — the grasp of 

Kven an unambitious art. To employ a much-abused 

jet useful phrase, the scenery is essentially picturesque. 

The valley when it opens again is more Alpine, 

althongh we are still only at the moderate height of 

2,^00 feet. A village, Tiubuchetto, stands on the edge 

of the first meadows of a long steep-aided basin fringed 

irith pines. For the next mile or two the road runs 

at a level over fields of the greenest turf broken by 

iiioasy boulders. A very slight ascent leads up to the 

firet houses of Eranzi, the chief place of the upper 

Tailey, locally fiimous for a great cheese-fair held in 

September, before the departure of the herds for the 

plain. 

St«ep hills hem in on all sides the verdant meadows 
amoDgst which the village stands. Two streams and 
paths, issuing out of deep-cut clefts, descend from the 
chaiu dividing us from the Val Tellina. A third toiTent 
poors down from the top of the eastern hillside, some 
3,000 I'eet above, in a scarcely broken fail which only 
iraota volume, and must be superb after any heavy 
rains. 

Driving under a dark archway we entered the little 
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piazza, and, following a priest's directions, passed ^ 
not ill-looking ^ osteria/ and sought another standing 
back from the high-road at the top of the village. Here 
again we were fated to be disappointed in oar inn. Om 
arrival was doubly ill-timed. In the first place the 
house was under repair, and the upstairs rooms — if in 
their present condition they could be called rooms — 
showed ribs as bare as a ship in the first stage of con- 
struction. Secondly the culinary and conversational 
resources of the establishment were alike engrossed on 
behalf of two Italian * Alpinisti ' who had preceded ns. 
The * Alpinista * is a novelty in Italy, and seems to 
bid fair to become a fashionable one. His creation is 
due to the assiduous zeal of the promoters of the Italian 
Alpine Club. That institution has ends far broader 
and deeper than those proposed by the founders of our 
own merely social club. Among its many objects are 
the strengthening of good-fellowship between the dif- 
ferent provinces of United Italy, the advancement of 
science by the multiplication of observatories and other 
means, and the promotion of the welfare of the mountain 
districts by turning attention to the preservation of 
their forests and the embankment of their streams, and 
also by attracting to them some of the foreign gold 
which flows so freely into the pockets of their Swiss 
neighbours. Such a body demands of course no climb- 
ing qualification. Yet there are in Italy some proved 
and first-rate mountaineers, and, if the outward ap- 
pearance of the novices is sometimes amusing to an 
Englishman, it is only owing to the apparent incon- 
gruity between a southern face and figure and an 
equipment so completely British, from the knapsack 
down to the boots, that one is tempted to believe the 
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^■lian Club mtist ha.Te given a wholesale order in 
Hkford Street for a regulation dress. But these young 
BlountaLneers are, as a rule, very pleasant fellows, and 
though exceedinglj vague ou mountain matters in 
general walk well. Ou the present occasion I fear we 
wished our fellow-gueata elsewhere, for tlieir claim to 
precedence turned our dinner into one of those hopes 
deferred which make the heart — or something very near 
it — sick. 

There are on the map two obvious passes from 
Branzi to Val Seriana, one following the main valley to 
its principal bead, the other climbing beside the water- 
full and then traversing a wide stretch of lofty lakelets 
dotted table-land. We chose the latter. The first 
ascent seemed endless ; the houses of Branzi were always 
but a stone's throw in lateral distance, while the bells of 
ita church tower rang out successive quarters of an hour 
enough to have put us ten miles off in any reasonable 
country. At last a green hillock was turned and the 
upper region discovered; a long (-reeu valley with 
shelving sides surrounded by bold scattered peaks. A 
t*!rrace-path led along the hillside past an opening 
within which lies a large lake, the object of the day's 
walk of the ' Alpinisti.' We passed presently another 
tarn of clear blue water, the Lago di Goruigo, hidden 
away among the hills. The scenery was pleasing though 
not of a high order, but near the lake an exquisite touch 
of beauty was given to it by tlie apparition of Monte 
Eosa, a frail opal vision Boating on the tops of the 
nearer ranges. 

Grassy banks lead to the apparent pass. On reaching 
it, however, it is, in clear weather, easy to see that the 
glen on the further side is another feeder of Val Brem- 
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bona* A short level traverse to the right, or the asoent 
of the rocky knoll in the same direction, leads to a point 
overlooking the true valley of descent. But the Y-shaped 
ridges may well perplex a stranger, and the pass, though 
absolutely free from difficulty, is one where most people 
YnSl find a native indicator useful. From the knoll 
where the two ridges join Monte Bosa is still seen, 
together with several of the Bemina peaks and a wide 
view to the eastward. 

The entire descent was for a pass of this nature ex- 
ceedingly fine and varied. First we plunged under purple 
cliffs and past a chdlet into a wilderness of stone blocks, 
a rough setting for a cluster of gem-like pools ; some 
blue, some the colour of the Bluebeard when, to quote 
the latest version of an old story, * it writhed in an 
indigo blackness.' Then a steep rocky stair or * scala ' 
amongst waterfalls, and a stride over juniper bushes 
brought us to a path, level, green, shaded by tall pines, 
with bright glimpses of distant hills and once of the 
golden floor of Lago d' Iseo between the moss-grown 
columns. We came out on to a mountain of hayfields, 
whence the Presolana, an isolated limestone mass 
between us and the Val di Scalve, tried with some 
success to look like the Pelmo. 

When we turned downwards the path was a stony 
impossibility, and trespassing on the new-mown turf a 
delicious and harmless necessity. Beyond a picturesque, 
warm-looking village we were caught between maize- 
fields by a most penitential pave, which led to a corner 
where a handsome young priest advanced book in 
hand before a fountain and a vista, as complete a 
picture as any composed for Burlington House. 

Gromo and the * Strada Provinciale' were now below 
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ns, and in five mimites more we passed under the cliurch 
tower and the one nnfallen feudal keep which still 
OTerahadows the village, and found ourselves at the 
doorway of the inn. This time there was no disappoinlv 
ment. We entered a large, handsome house, with a 
ldt«hen and a store-room, such as the painters of Bas- 
•BflO so often chose for subjeetB, dark and cool, yet lit 
with the reflected gleams of copper and the bright hues 
of Boothem fruit and vegetables. 

Pood here was as ready and good as it had been 
lately hard to obtain and indifferent ; and but for the 
distance from the head of the valley and our next 
mountain we should have K^adly stayed the night. 
Forewarned, but we felt also forearmed, against the 
kitchen of Bondione, we mounted the carriage which 
had been without difficulty procured for us. 

Val Beriana, at any rate in its upper portion, is 
wider and straighter than Yal Brembana, and the 
monntains, although lofty, do not make up in sublimity 
for what they lose in variety. As far as Fiumenero the 
drive is in fact a trifle monotonous. At this point the 
river turns round a sharp corner, and its last reach, 
backed by the horseshoe cliffs closing the valley, comes 
into view. 

The Monte Redorta (9,975 feet), the highest summit 
;tween Lago di Corao and the Aprica Pans, rises in 
igh tiers of precipice on the left. Near Bondione 
irge iron mines are worked, and the leading industry 
ives the place the air of hopeless grime peculiar to 
iderground pursuits. Dirt nowhere looks so dirty as 
pore mountains, and the village is the last place 
care to make a stay in. Moreover nothing 
tempting than the inn, although a neigh- 
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bouring house provides the unexpected luxury of two 
decent bedrooms and clean beds. 

The houses are built among the huge ruins of a 
fallen buttress of the Bedorta ; and the natural cavities 
under the boulders, which are rather bigger than the 
houses, serve the inhabitants for store-rooms, cellars, 
and other purposes. The population of Bondione seem 
to hold firmly to the theory expounded to Peter Simple 
that a second cannon-ball never comes through the bole 
made by the first, and to look on these, to strangers 
somewhat unpleasantly suggestive neighbours, as among 
the ^amenities' of their situation. 

Next morning we crossed the river by a bridge, 
beyond which was an * osteria ' with a rhyming sign, 
suggesting to the wayfarer bound for the Barbellino 
the need of refreshing himself first with the * buon vino' 
of the host. Leaving on the right a glen through 
which an easy track crosses to the remote villages of 
Val di Scalve, a steady ascent through beech copses 
led us to a narrow platform at the foot of a great rock 
wall, like that which bars the Scliachenthal in Canton 
Uri. It is difficult to see where the path will find 
passage ; at the left-hand corner the Serio flings itself 
off the brow, crashing on the rocks, and throwing itself 
out again with fresh energy into space. As we mounted 
the steep zigzags of the path the first arrows of sun- 
light, shooting over the hills and striking obliquely 
across the rock-face, caught the most outward-flung 
part of the fall, leaving the crags behind still in shadow. 
Seldom had we witnessed so fantastic and fairylike a 
play of the elements as that now exhibited before our 
eyes. The water-rockets, thrown out in regular succes- 
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sion from the first rude contact of stream and rock, 
leapt forth masBes of pure cold white. In a moment, 
as they entered the illumined space, they were trans- 
figured in a glory of reflected light. The comparisou 
to a bursting firework is inevitable but unworthy. At 
first they shone with the colours of the rainbow, then 
with a hundred other indescribably delicate and unei- 
pect«d shades, from a brilliant green-blue to a rich 
purple. A minute or two later and the cloud of foam 
below caught the illumination, and the whole cascade 
ivas one ma^s of radiant colour thrown out against a 
dark background. 

When the coat of many colours waa stripped from 
it the fall, though a fine one, did not seem full enough 
to rank in the very first class of Alpine cascades. But 
its comparative merits can hardly he decided without a 

J nearer approach than we made. 
A slight gap in the rocky crest lets the path through 
to the Barbellino Alp, a flat meadow, hemmed in by 
rugged slopes. Near the huts we halted for breakfast 
and to decide on our future course. We were bound 
to Val Camonica, and time not allowing us to explore 

tVal di Scalve. had determined to cross the ridge sepa- 
rating the head of Val Seriana from Va! Belvieo, a side- 
glen of the Val Tellina, by which the Aprica posthouse 
could be gained without a preliminary plunge into the 
great valley. The straightest and easiest course was 
doobtless to strike the ridge due east of Lago Barbelliuo, 
I where, although no track is shown on the map, it is 
I certainly easy to puss. But the day was fine enough 
Kfor a peak, and Monte Gleno lying at the angle of the 
■ cliaia where it turns northward round the sources of 
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the Serio, seemed capable of being combined with a pa« 
into Val Belviso. 

Seen from the Barbellino Alp, the Pizzo di Cocca 
and its neighbours are a bold group of rock-peaks, but 
they do not show any ice. My friends did not fSul to 
point out this unfortunate deficiency, and to remind me 
that I had only a few hours left withm which to prodace 
the promised glacier which was to justify the intrusion 
of rope and ice-axes into Bergama^que valleys. 

My own confidence in my assertions, never very 
strong, was now at its lowest ebb, and I could only 
repeat them with renewed vigour. Fortunately, un- 
expected assistance was afforded me by the stream 
which joins the Serio at the upper end of the level 
pasturage. Its waters were milky white, a strong indi- 
cation that it was iceborn. 

We followed the sides of this torrent, climbing by 
steep sheep-paths, until we were almost on a level with 
the base of the surrounding peaks. A rocky bluff cut 
off the view of what lay beyond. The head of the glen 
was evidently a broad basin, but how was it filled? 
Suddenly we saw before us a sheet of ice at least two 
miles long by one broad — the glacier of Val Seriana. 

The broken pinnacles of the Corno dei Tre Confini 
shot up oi)posite us on the right, and between two 
broad snowy depressions rose the comb of Monte Gleno. 
To reach it we must ascend the glacier. The ice, though 
in places steep, was not rent by any wide fissures, 
and an hour's quick walking brought us to the gap at 
the north-east base of the mountain. Below us, as we 
had hoped, lay Val Belviso. 

Fifteen minutes of rapid scrambling finished the 
peak, the highest between the Barbellino and Aprica 
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^^asea.' There was no sign on the auuimit of any 
^lier risitor. 

The distauce was for the most part in cloud, but the 
idftmello group was excellently seen, and the rock- 
wall above Val Miller, by which I had once descended, 
appeared as impossible as any easy climb well could. 
Val di Sailve was at our feet, and looked inviting, as 
did the carriage-road winding away from it towards 
Closone over the spurs of the foi-tress-Iike Presolana. 

Two clefts or chimneys offered themselves for the 
descent. We were I think right in choosing the 
northemioost or fnrthest from the peak. The other, 
as seen afterwards from below, seemed steep for a 
greater distance. The first few hundred feet required 
considerable care. The centre of the cleft was swept 
bare and smooth by spring avalanches, and cut in many 
places by low cliffs. We made therefore frequent use 
of the more broken crags on our right, where there was 
plenty of hold both for legs and arms. We did not 
meet with any serious difficulties, although we suffered 
now and then from a momentary embarrassment con- 
sequent on having put the wrong foot foremost, a mis- 
take which the practised climber is always ready to 
retract. 

Had it not been for the course of action pursued by 
one of my companions we might perhaps have got down 
in shorter time. Having some old grudge, as what 
Alpine Clubman has not, against a loose stone, he had 
this year constituted himself the foe of the race, and 
the chief adjutant of Time in his attack on the moun- 
lds. Did an unlucky rock show the smallest tendency 

■ The height tna; be roughlj utimated «t S,300 fwl . 
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to looseness, down it went. Besistance was nselees, for 
my friend's perseverance and patience are prorerbial; 
the rock might retain roots which woold have held it 
for a century, but an ice-axe will serve also as a crow« 
bar, and sooner or later, — down it went. 

The process was necessarily sometimes tedious, and 
those behind watching it from a constrained perch, even 
if not susceptible enough to see in the downward roar 
and shiver of the released rock what might happen to 
themselves if they did not hold on, were liable to become 
impatient and to protest against the violence of the 
attack on a peak which had really done nothing to 
provoke such treatment, and might possibly take to 
reprisals. A volley from the upper ledges would have 
been anything but pleasant. 

After creeping round the edges of some snow-beds, 
too short and steep to glissade, the angle of the slope 
diminished and banks of loose stones fell away to a 
brow overlooking the highest pasturage. This consists 
of two shelves, divided by a low cliff and cut off by a 
much deeper one from the valley. At the chdlets on 
the lower shelf the herdsmen recommended us a long 
circuit round the head of the glen. With some hesita- 
tion we decided to trust the map, and took to the left, 
keeping at a level for twenty minutes as far as another 
group of huts. Thence we descended rapidly a trackless 
hillside, until on drawing near the forest we found a 
shady path to take us to the bottom. 

The upper half of Val Belviso is smooth, green, and 
pleasant, with fine backward views of Monte Gleno and 
its gullies, and near at hand a clear, copious stream 
always dashing in and out of still, deep-coloured pools. 
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Lower down the path becomes steep, stony, and tiresome, 
and everyone was glad when the last bridge — a bold arch 
near some ruined mills — seemed to put us within a 
definite distance of the end. I have seldom known a 
warmer or more beautiful half hour's walk than the 
climb of a thousand feet round a projecting hillside 
to the village of Aprica. 

But the high-road to the Adam alio marks the close 
of the Bergamasque valleys. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

VAL CAMONIOA AND THE GIUDICARIA. 



VineyorJs and maize, that's pleasant for sore eyes. — Clouoh. 



TMR ▲PRICA PASS — KDOLO — VAL CAMONICA — CEDBOOLO — VAL 8AVIORB LAGO 
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Our acquaintances might, I sometimes fancy, be roughly 
divided into two classes. There are some who find 
sympathy in inanimate nature by itself; there are many 
to whom the universe speaks only through the person 
of their fellow creatures. 

With the latter, human interests and emotions are 
always in the front, and the most glorious landscape or 
the most thrilling sunset makes only a background to 
the particular mites in whom they are for the moment 
interested. Nature is just thought worthy to play a 
humble accompaniment to the piece — to act the part of 
the two or three fiddlers who are left in the orchestra to 
give forth soft music when the heroine dreams, or a tri- 
umphant squeak at the approach of the hero. Such 
dispositions, and they are often those of most strength 
or genius, colour nature out of their own consciousness 
rather than accept impressions from without. 

There is much to be said at the present day for this 
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mood. The long line of evolution so slightly alladed 
to in the Book of Genesis between the mud and the 
man has been nearly made out. Why should we waste 
more time over the lower developments of matter 
than is necessary to ascertain our own iamily history ? 
The human intelligence, philosophers tell us, is the 
crowning flower of the universe. Let us then no longer 
wor&hip stocks and atones, or invisible and inconceivable 
abstractions, but reserve all our attention for the highest 
thing we know, and concentrate ourselves on our fellow 
creatures. Thus perhaps we shall best urge on that 
true golden age, when mankind, grown less material, 
will burn with a purer jet of int<;llect, when Mr. Wallace 
will talk with spirits who can talk sense and Hr. Oialton 
and artificial aelectioQ will have replaced Cupid with 
bis random darts. 

Yet we can never wholly separate ourselves from 
the system of which we form a part, ' Homo sum nihil 
bumaui' requires such extension as will include the 
universe. Positivist congregations are, I believe, in 
the habit of expressing their grateful acknowledg- 
ments to interplanetary space. Even advanced thinkers 
therefore may pardon a sentiment for such much nearer 
relations as the crystalline rocks. 

Those, however, who deliberately prefer at all times 
the study of human emotion to the inarticulate voice 
of nature must not — -unless indeed they are prepared to 
live, as few travellers can, amongst the people of the 
country — come to the Lombard Alps. Their field of 
observation is on the terrace at St. Moritz or on the 
Bnmmitof Fiz Languard; and they will do well to picnic 
in compauy amongst Swiss pines rather thau to wander 
alone under Itnlian beeches. 
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The road which links the Adamello country to the 
Stelvio highway, and through it to the Bemina Pass 
and Upper Engadine, leaves the Yal Tellina midway 
between Tirano and Sondrio, and only a few honrs' 
drive from Le Prese. For many miles it climbs in 
one enormous zigzag through the chestnut forests, until 
from the last brow overlooking the Val Tellina it gains 
a view which, of its kind, has few rivals. I have seen it 
twice under very different circumstances. 

First in early morning, half-an-hour after a June 
sunrise, the air ringing with the song of birds and bells, 
the high crest of the Disgrazia golden in light, the long 
shadows of the Bergamasque mountains falling across 
their lower slopes, the white villages caught here and 
there by sunbeams, the broad valley throwing off a 
light cover of soft mist. Beneath us Italy, around 
the Alps ; and when these two meet lovingly, what can 
nature do more ? 

Again on a late autumn afternoon, in dumb sultry 
heat, the sunlight veiled for the most part in yellow 
mists, but breaking forth from time to time with vivid 
force, and answered by lightning from the thick impene- 
trable pall lying over the Disgrazia, and the masses of 
storm-cloud gathering on the lower ranges. The valley 
silent and mournfiil, all peace and harmony gone, the 
mountains glaring savagely from their obscurity, as if 
their wild nature had broken loose from the shrinking 
loveliness at its feet, and was preparing for it outrage 
and ruin. 

From the inn known as * The Belvedere ' it is still 
half-an-hour's ascent to the smooth meadows which 
form the watershed between the Val Camonica and the 
Val Tellina, the well-named Aprica Pass. 
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The descent towarda Edolo lies through the green 
and fertile Val Corteno, As the capital of the upper 
Val Camouica is approached lofty suow-capped crags 
tower opposite. These are not part, of the maiai mass 
of the Adamello, but bploiig to the outlying group of 
Monte Aviolo, 

Edolo lies on either side of a strong green torrent, 
fed by the eternal snows, which seems a river compared 
to the slender streams of the Bergamasque valleys. 
Across the bridge on a high platform stand a lar^e 
white chnrch and campanile, backed by rich foliage 
and a hillside, steep yet fertile, which rises straight into 
the clouds. The little mountain-town is medi<eval and 
Italiaji in character. The streets are narrow and shady ; 
old coats-of arms are carved on the walls, queer-headed 
monsters glower between the windows, arched loggias 
round the interior courtyards. The place tells you 
has a history, and one wonders for a moment what 

■t history was. We kuow that German emperors 
me this way through the mountains, that Barbarossa 
confirmed the liberties of Val 0;inionica, and that 
Maximilian once hiiited within these walls. Further 

ilia must be sought in the works of local historians 
in the libraries of Bergamo or Brescia. 

Edolo has long been notorious for bad inns. Lately, 
however, the ' Leone d'Oro,' the house in the centre of 
the town, has come into the hands of a most well- 
meaning proprietor, who provides very fair food and 
lodging at reasonable prices. Unfortunately nothing 
seems to get rid of the extraordinarily pungent flavour 

stables which has for years pervaded the premises, 
can only compare it to that of an underground stall 
Arueoia, in which it was once my ill-fortune to spend 
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the night. Such a smell convinces one that at least 
there can be no difficulty as to means of conyeyance. 
Strangers are doubly annoyed when they discover that 
they are in one of the few towns in the Alps where it is 
often impossible at short notice to get horses or a car- 
riage. If animals even cannot endure the atmosphere, it 
is surely high time to advertise * Wanted a Hercules.^ 

On my last visit the demand for a carriage and pair 
was triumphantly met by the production of a diligence 
that had retired on account of old age and fieiiling 
powers from public service, but was still ready to do a 
job for friends. Although built to contain some fifteen 
persons, it was so ingeniously arranged that, except 
from the box-seats, nothing could possibly be seen 
except the horses* tails and a few yards of highroad. 
We were compelled to cluster round the driver like a 
bunch of schoolboys, leaving the body of our machine 
to lumber along empty in the rear. 

To drive down Val Camonica on a fresh summer's 
morning before the sunlight has lost its first grace and 
glitter, when, without a breath of wind, every particle 
in earth and air, and even our own dull frames, seem to 
vibrate with the joy of existence, is to have one of tJie 
most delicious sensations imaginable. The scenery rivals 
and equals that of the Val d'Aosta near Villeneuve. 
The valley curves gracefully, the hillsides are cut by 
ravines or open out into great bays rich with woods. 
Every bush stands clearly defined in the translucent 
air, every leaf reflects back from a lustrous surface, 
unclogged by damp and smuts, the welcome sunbeams 
with which the whole atmosphere is in a dance. Lower 
down the slopes sweep out in folds of chestnut forest. 
High overhead a company of granitic peaks stand up 
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stiff and straight in their icy armour against an 
Italian skj. 

Below the opening of Tal di Malga there ia a long 
straight reach of road; then Val Paisco, with a path 
leading to Val di Scalve, is passed on the right and a 
bridge crossed. Amidst broken ground and closing 
hillsides we approached Cedegolo, a considerable village, 
built between two torrents and under sheltering rocks, 
in a sunny romantic situation. As we drove up the 
street a quack doctor, taking advantage of the assembly 
drawn down to Sunday high maas, was haranguing a 
crowd of bright-kerchiefed girls and bronzed peasants 
&otD the hill villages. Womeu from the lower valley 
re offering for sale grapes, figs aiid peaches of 
: secood crop, the latter red as roses and hard as 
lUets. 
The inn here baa been visited and commended by 
[ several travellers as clean and comfortable. Such praise 
L it fully merits, but on other grounds we had much 
f reason to complain of the Cedegolans. 

The habit of asking a very great deal more than 
B'jou expect to get, common in foreign, and particularly 
1 in Italiaji shops, is perhaps as often an amusement as 
t vexation. The practice is most likely a survival from 
I the old system of barter, which must have necessarily 
incompatible with fixed prices. It will always be 
\ rooted when time becomes of more value to the pur- 
chaser than a possible diminution iu price. Heavy 
denunciations of its imTnorality sound to me rather odd 
when they come from the mouths of those who them- 
selves adopt in large afi'airs the very same practice lliey 
Mnderon in small. Why it should be dishonest to ask 
more than you will take for a ring or a piece of lace, 
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V)ut perfectly right and lair to do the same for a hou^*-' 
or estate is a difiicult question. The answer must bt? 
sought fipom our worthy countryman who discourses on 
the rascality of the Jew with whom he haggled six 
months for a cameo^ and if he wants to get rid of a 
farm is ready to fight for the hundreds sterling as hardly 
as ever shopkeeper for the francs. 

But the inconvenience of a system of bargain be- 
comes, it must be allowed, intolerable, when it is adopted 
by innkeepers. Their charges differ from others in not 
being usually a subject of previous arrangement. From 
the beginning the relation is a friendly one ; there is, 
or ought to be, a tacit understanding between host and 
guest that no undue advantage will be taken. An ex- 
tortionate bill is felt by the traveller as a breach of 
good faith, and he resents it accordingly. Of course it 
is always open to him to settle the price of everything 
before he takes it. But fortunately this precaution is 
seldom necessary, and it is much too tiresome to be 
adopted generally on the chance. 

However, I must, I fear, recommend this last resource 
to those who visit Cedegolo, or the more western Ber- 
gamasque valleys. If they do not adopt it they will often 
have to choose between paying five francs for a bed or 
having their parting delayed and embittered by a dis- 
cussion, which, whatever its result weak concession or 
successful protest, leaves behind it nothing but un- 
pleasant recollections. 

In this respect the unfrequented German Alps are 
happier resorts for the wanderer. One could wish that 
these Italians had a little less vigour of imagination, 
and did not see in every foreigner a mine of unlimited 
wealth. If the story of the golden-egg-laying goose 
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|*^ists in their language, the nearest branch of the 
^*tioiiai Alpine Club would do well to diBtribute it as 
*■ tract throughout Cedegolo, and in one or two other 
villiiges which I should be happy to indicate, 

Val Saviore, the valley which joins Val Camonica at 
'A-degulo, is a deep, short trough running west and east. 
Tiie hillsides on the left bank of its stream are steep 
uiid uninhabited, High upon them a white spot is 
conspicuous agaiust the green. It is an ice-cave, where 
the snow never melts from year's end to year's end. 
The opposite sunward-facing slopes are more gentle, 
and the priucipal villages lie high up on the mountain 
side. Behind them two torrents issue out of deep 
recesses, the Yal di Salarno and Yal d'Adame, the 
beads of which are closed by branches of the great 
Adamello ice-field,' 

A short zigzag amongst the boles and roots of an 
old chestnut forest brought us to the level of the straight 
trench-like valley, from which no view is gained of the 
neighbouring snows. But the sceiierj' bad scarcely 
time to grow monotonous before we reached Fresine, a 
smutty charcoal-burners' hamlet on the banks of the 
Salamo torrent, and at the foot of the northern hill- 
side. 

A little further are the few houses of Isola, so called 
from their peninsular position between the torrent is- 
suing from Val d'Adame and the smaller stream from 
Lago d'Arno. The hillside to be climbed before we 
could see this lake, shown on maps as one of the largest 
of high Alpine tarns, looked very long, steep and warm, 
and it proved considerably longer, steeper and warmer 
than it looked. It is one of the greatest climbs of its 
' Sse Appendix A. for mentioti of the pHwaa thaj othi. 
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kind in the Alps. The Adamello valleys abound is 
steep steps or ^ scalas,' but this surpasses all the others, 
near or far. From Isola to the water's edge the baro- 
meter showed a diflference of level of over 4,000 feet 
For two-thirds of the ascent the gradient and character 
of the path are the same as those of a turret staircase, 
and the only level places are old charcoal-burners' plat- 
forms. For the rest of the way the track, after having 
climbed the cliflF- faces which enclose the lower falls, 
penetrates the mountain side by a cleft, through which 
the stream descends in a succession of cascades and 
rapids. Except for its ambition to do too many feet in 
the hour, the path could not be pleasanter. It winds 
through a shifting and picturesque foreground of wood, 
crag and water, behind which the far-off peaks of the 
Zupo, Bella Vista and Palu shine like snowy pavilions 
spread out against the evening sun. 

It might be worth a geologist's or physical geo- 
grapher's while to follow this track. On the vexed 
question of the share of work done by glaciers in exca- 
vating valleys and lake-basins I do not presume to offer 
an opinion. But I think a careful examination of the 
Adamello group could scarcely fail to repay the trouble 
and add some new materials for the discussion. In the 
numerous lakes scattered amongst the upper branches 
of Val Camonica the followers of Professor Bamsay may 
find support for their views. The believers in the 
potent action of glaciers in the excavation of valleys 
will see in the Val di Fum one of the few valleys in 
the Alps which answer to the picture fancy draws of 
what a nice-dug valley should be like. On the other 
hand they would be called on to explain how the 
majority of glaciers came to act in a manner so unlike 
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]i!anes, and left the Valdi Genova. and nearly every other 
valley of the graup, a mere Hight of stairs. If the bed 
<.f' fhe Lago d'Arno was once occupied by ice it must 
have presented an appearance not unlike the lowest 
plain of the Mandron Glacier, with a tongue curling over 
towards Val Saviore. 

A warm glow still rested on the granite ridges- and 
glaciers, but in the hollow all was already blue and 
grey, when the level of Lago d'Amo at last opened 
before our eyes. A long, still sheet of dark water 
wound away out of sight between bare hillsides, broken 
only here and there by a RoHlarj' pine. There was no 
sound but the gentle lapping of the waves or the con- 
tinual murmur of a distant waterfall. The air seemed 

ight with a solemn peacefulness, the strange mere 
be a living thing asleep among the dead mountains. 
It was a scene to recall all old legends of enchanted 
pools, and a spectre bark or an arm ' robed in white 
samite' would in the falling gloom have seemed perfectly 
natural and in keeping. 

Tiie character of the landscape was in no respect 
Italian. It was scarcely Swiss, but rather, if I may 
judge of the unseen from painters, Norwegian. High 
Alpine tarns are for the most part circular or straight- 
sided ; seldom, like Lago d"Arno, long, serpentine sheets 
of water. Moreover its great height above the sea, by 
giving atemness to the shores and bringing the snows 
down close upon them, naturally suggests a more 
northern latitude. 

We hurried along the rough hillside in search of 

the fisherman's hut which was to be ournight quarters. 

'e foand it among the boulders on the very brink of 

water. 
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Previous experience of Adamello huts had inspired 
me with the deepest distrust of our prospects. Bui 
this time our shelter, if lowly in outward appearance, 
proved comfortable enough inside. At one end of the 
little cabin blazed a cheery fire, the smoke of which, 
for a wonder, found its way out without first making the 
round of the interior. At the other end was a hay-bed, 
arranged like a berth in two shelves, one above the 
other. The centre was occupied by a bench ; and there 
were spoons and mugs stuck into odd holes and comers. 
Two worthy but fussy fowls cackled away under the 
roof, apparently embarrassed by the hospitable reflection 
that with their best endeavours they could hardly pro- 
vide eggs for the whole party. The only other tenant 
in possession was a bright- eyed boy. A great many 
English boys would have seen in his tenement their 
ideal of a Robinson Crusoe home. Even to us dis- 
illusioned wanderers it looked fascinating, and had we 
been any of us fishermen we might have been induced 
to spend a day or two in paddling about in the trian- 
gular tub which was moored close by. 

Daylight had barely lighted us to our goal, and 
now night added its mystery to this wild spot. Faint 
rays from a still unseen moon lit up the opposite peaks 
and snows, the great stars shone and were reflected in 
the dark depths of sky and lake which faced each other. 

In the earliest dawn the fisherboy launched his craft, 
and soon returned with a fine pink-fleshed trout which 
we carried off with us. He then led us up the steep 
rocks behind his hut to regain the track we had left 
the night before. 

The path from Isola is not the only route to the 
Passo di Monte Campo. We shortly joined a broader 
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track, which makes along circuit from the lower valley, 
and is said to be passable for horses, which the stair- 
case we had climbed could scarcely be called, though 
cows were evkleiitlj- in the habit of using it. When we 
left our boy it was quite a pleasure, after the impositions 
of the last few days, to see his simple delight over a 
piece of silver. The metal is rare in Italy in these days 
of paper currency. 

The lake, seen from the high terraces which we were 
now traversing, appeared to be about three miles in 
length. It does not entirely fill the basin, at the upper 
end of which is an alp and a small pool. Higher up 
on the right lie the ice-fields and blunt summits of 
Monte Caatello. The ridge to be crossed now comes 
laUt view — a long saw, the teeth of which, tolerably 
uniform in height, stretch from a rocky eminence 
(Monte Campo) on the north to the glaciers on the 
south. The path, running as a terrace along a steep 
billside, gains, with tittle climbing, a broad grassy gap 
near the foot uf Monte Campo. The ruined cabin on 
the crest may either be a dominier'a outpost or a relic 
«jf the Garibaldian corps, which in 1860 bivouacked here 
with bold intentions but small result. This country 
has not been fortunate for the Italian Irregulars. A 
body who established themselves near Ponte di Legno, 
and talked largely about invading Val di Sole, were 
surprised one morning by the Auatrians anticipating 
their visit. The unlucky volunteers were all at break- 
fast, scattered about the village, and before they could 
offer any effective resistance were crushed with great 
slanghter. 

Beyond the level meadows of Val di Fum rose the 
; peak of the Car^ Alto, on this aide an impos- 
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^\\)\r prccipic*.'. Jjut uthcruisc tlie view was limited'*- 
and ^ve readily decided to add the Monte del CasteLl^ 
to our day's work. A most convenient goat-patt*-* 
skirting the roots of the rock-teeth, brought us to tt^ 
edge of the ice. The glacier was steep and slippei^^ 
and only just manageable without steps. The t<^^ 
proved a double-crested ridge of loose granite bouldew-^* 
On the further and slightly lower point was a woodei^^' 
cross, planted probably by some shepherd from th^^ 
Val del Leno, the glen on the southern flank of the^** 
mountain. It would be easy to climb Monte del CasteHo-*^ 
from the level of Lago d'Amo and to descend by this 
valley to Boazze; and the route is recommended to 
mountaineers who already know Val di Pum. In itself 
Monte Castello is, it must be confessed, a very inferior 
peak. It does not reach 10,000 feet, and it is out- 
topped by a southern outlier, probably Monte Frerone. 
But as a view-point it has merits. The long line of 
glaciers and peaks between the Adamello and the Carfe 
Alto presents an imposing appearance. From the oppo- 
site horizons the Schreckhoni and Cimon della Pala, a 
worthy pair, exchange greetings. The Grand Paradis 
is also in sight ; but too many ftinious and familiar forms 
are conspicuous by their absence, and one finds oneself 
longing for the extra 1,000 feet of height which would 
sink half the subordinate ridges and give true greatness 
its proper place. 

We returned to the pass, whence a short zigzag 
leads down to the pasturage and brilliantly blue lakelet 
known as the Alpe and Lago di Caf. A broken hillside, 
on which scattered pines make foregrounds for a pic- 
turesque view of the Car^ Alto, the prominent peak of 
all this country, slopes down upon the valley at the 
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int where the torrent of Val di Fora first leaves the 
I and plunges iuto a narrow gorge. 
ViJ di Fum is said to be a corruption of Val dei 
Fini, a name due to the ridge on its west being the 
iiiuit between the territories of Trent and Brescia. 
It ia a broad, le^el meadow some eight miles long, 
VLiluable aa pasturage, and as such a subject of eonten- 
iiim in former times. The highest alp is known as the 
'-'uel dei Vighi, from its former possessors, the commune 
of Vigo in Val Rendena, who drove their cows thither 
lij' a paved track leading over a pass from Val San 
Valentino. Over the door of the principal cliAlet of a 
I lower alp is the inscription— 

1G56 A. d. 18 L 0, 

"■iiiiih is read ' 1(556 addi 18 Luglio,' and records what 
s lociit writer with reason calls a. ' fatto luttuosissimo.' 

Then, as now, the commune of Daone were in pos- 
^'ssion of the pasturage. The Cedegolans, however, 
'"lagined themselves to have a better claim to it.*- With 
■i>ine brutality they proceeded to enforce their supposed 
'Jglits by bursting in a body on the chalets, suflbcating 
the seven shepherds in the large caldron, and cutting 
the legs of all the herd. After this story we no longer 
wondered at the greed and depravity of the modem 
villagei-e, the descendants of these ruffians. The claim 
so iniquitously enforced does not seem to have been 
practically known in recent times, but a strong tradi- 
tion of it raust have lingered to induce the Austrian 
Engineers to give the Val di Fnm to Lombardy on their 
large map. 

As usual in this part of the Alps we scarcely reach 
1^ valley before meeting a fine waterfall. At first the 
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gorge descends in steps, separated bj swampy plat- 
forms ; lower down, its fiEiil becomes more regalar, 
gradually steepening as it approaches Boazze. The 
ground is broken and rugged, and the path until recent 
improvements must have been very bad. The Chiese 
is a noble torrent, green and clear despite its glacier 
birth, and a perpetual delight to the eyes, whether it 
leaps in white foam over some ash-hung crag or swirls in 
pure eddies in a bubbling caldron. 

Boazze, a sawmill and a ch&let, stands in a sharp 
angle under wooded cliffs. The houses are built, like 
villages in the Northern Caucasus, of huge, red, un- 
smoothed pine-trunks. The woodcutters have amused 
their leisure by painting imaginative titles over the 
various doors. Here we read * Gaffe e Billiardo,' there 
* Sala di Eecreazione,' or * Buvetta.' But the thirsty 
traveller must not be deluded thereby into expecting 
anything but a glass of the very roughest of country 
wine. 

It is a long but very beautiful three hours' walk 
down Val Daone to the higli-road at Pieve di Buono. 
The mountains are not so high as those which surround 
Val di Genova, but the}' are rich in colour and pic- 
turesque in form. There are steep steps, down which 
the river thunders in sheets of foam, level meadow ex- 
panses, tall cliffs fringed with graceful foliage. Side- 
glens break through the walls on either hand, and give 
glimpses into an upper land of lawns and pines, from 
which we are being rapidly carried away towards hill- 
sides clothed with walnuts and chestnuts and all green 
Italian things. Some two hours from Boazze the 
Chiese is left to fight its own way out through a deep 
ravine, and the road takes an upward inclination. On 
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a warm afternoon one is disposed to ieel strongly the 
egotiain of the DiumianB in requiring everybody to pass 
through their high-perched village. Although they 
may own the whole valley, a short cut through the 
Tiiieyards would have been, one fancies, a harmless 
concession to public conveaience. 

The village overlooks a wide basin, clothed in v 
yards and studded with castles aud churches. A long 
road circling from hamlet to hamlet plunges at last 
upon Pieve di Buono, a double row of houses lying in 
the bottom along either side of the high-road, A country 
inn offers rest aud refreshment to those who are un- 
willing or unable to get a carriage and push on for 
Tlone or Condino. 

Here we enter fairly on the valleys of the Giudicaria, 
so called in witness of certain rights early granted to 
the inhabitants by the Bishops of Trent. This mountain 
region has little in common with the Swiss Alps. The 
low elevation of the valleys, their sunny exposure, and 
the gentle slope of their hillsides, give the scenery an 
air of richness rarely found at the very base of great 
snow- mountains. The frequent and gay-looking villages, 
the woods of chestnuts, the knots of walnut-trees, the 
great fields of yellow-podded maize, the luxuriant vines 
and orchards, have the charm which the spontaneous 
bounty and colour of southern nature always exercise 
on the native of the more reserved and sober North. 
No contrast could be at once more sudden aud more 
welcome than that offered by these softer landscapes to 
the eye fresh from the rugged granite of the Adaniello 
chain. 

Life here, it is evident, is not the hard struggle with 
a stubborn and grudging nature of the peasant of Uri 
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or the Upper Engadine. Com and wine grow at evety 
man's door, and the mountains ofiFer abundant timber 
and pasturage. 

There remains, it is true, su£Scient call for energy: 
torrents to be embanked, hillsides to be terraced, gorges 
to be pierced bjr high-roads. But all this lies well 
within the powers of a population which unites in some 
degree German industry with Italian grace. Massive 
dykes stem the stream and protect the water-meadows 
of Pinzolo; one of the finest roads in Europe, built 
entirely at the cost of the neighbouring * communes,' 
traverses the two great gorges of the Sarca. Here we 
see no squalor, none of that sufiFerance of decay and 
ruin in whatever is old which amongst southern Euro- 
peans as well as Orientals is often found united with 
lavish expenditure on what is new. 

The exceptional wellbeing and intelligence of tlie 
people is no doubt to some extent referable to the phy- 
sical features of their country. The Northern Alps 
seem to have been more or less laid out according to 
rule ; valley is severed from valley by lofty and abrupt 
ridges; thus isolation and seclusion are enforced on 
the mountain communities. Here one can imagine 
that nature first planned a rolling hill-country and put 
in the mountains as an afterthought, planting them 
here and there at haphazard in isolated masses. Inter- 
course is thus rendered easy, for the heads of the valleys 
are often rolling pasturages. It is in fact rather the 
lower gorges than the crests of the hills which sever 
the ditt'erent districts. Val Rendena can always go to 
Val di Sole or Val Buona ; the defile of the Sarca has 
been but lately pierced. 

Moreover, whatever may be the value of Mr. Buskin's 
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lieniarka on the moral influence of granite, there can be 

■"SoJoabt of ita material advantages, and some of the 

I onJerlj appearance of Val Eendena is certainly due to 

P te geology. The clean grey stone of the Adamello is 

ever at hand in the form of erratic bonlders, and is 

S'und useful for every purpose, from a bell-tower or a 

like to a curbstone or a vine-prop. 

I The road which runs throtif^h Pieve di Buono leads 

I northwards over a low pass, prritected by several forts, 

I 'uTione, southwards past the shores of Lago d'lilro to 

I SaJo or Brescia. But a more tempting branch turns 

[ suddenly east and mounts through the fine gor^^e of 

Val Ampola, the scene of Garibaldi's solitary success in 

i^GG, to marshy uplands, whence it descends on the 

-lill basin of Lago di Ledro, a Cumberland tarn as far 

ss hill-shapes go, but girt round with all the warmth 

ind colour of Italy. The landscape is imbued with 

cheerful sweetness, but without any pretence to mouu- 

lain sublimity. The little 'pension' lately opened at 

i'iere di Ledro may, however, well detain for a few days 

those who can dispense for a time with snow and wild 

t'ragB and find satisfaction in more homely beauties. 

It is a country for strolls, not for expeditions, for, 
idle rambles over the forested hillsides among the tall 
aiders and untamed hedgerows which fringe the lake, 
or along the banks of the delicious stream which flows 
from it, dancing down between the boles of chestnuts 
nud vine-trelliaes until under a spreading fig-tree it 
makes a last, bold, green leap into the bi-oad waters of 
the Lago di Garda. 

The air at Ledro is alreiidy, after the mountains, 
soft and warm, and the 2,000 feet of descent to Riva 
I a surprise. The road runs near the torrent through 
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a narrow glen, between vineyards, mulberries, fig-" 
orchards, and villages, in September a very Aldnous' 
garden of ripeness. 

Suddenly the verdure ceases on the brink of the 
great mural precipice which overhangs the upper end 
of Lago di Garda. After several zigzags the road boldly 
turns on to the face of the rock. The descent to Biva 
is henceforth a mere groove blasted out of a smooth 
perpendicular cliff. Deep below lie the dark waters, 
flecked by white birdlike sails flying southwards before 
the morning breeze; opposite is the broad crest of 
Monte Baldo rising above an olive-fringed shore. The 
horses trot swiftly in and out of the tunnels and round 
the slow bullock-waggons creaking heavily up to the 
hills. Riva bursts suddenly into view, a line of bright- 
coloured houses and mediaeval towers crowded in between 
the lake, red cactus-spotted cliffs, and a wealth of olive- 
gardens, orchards and cane-brakes — the most southern 
scene north of Naples. 

But before the latter half of September Biva is too 
hot to linger in. Delicious as is an evening spent in 
the inn garden, where supper is served under a trellis 
. overlooking the moonlit lake, it scarcely makes up the 
second time for a night spent in vain resistance to the 
assaults of mosquitoes. It is best to return to the 
mountains which are still so near at hand. 

The river, which here enters the lake, will be our 
guide back to the snows. No stream in Europe can 
boast a more varied or splendid youth than the un- 
known Sarca, famous in its smooth-flowing old age, 
when it issues again from Lago di Garda, imder the 
new name of Mincio. It is only necessary to look for 
a moment at the map to see what vicissitudes the Sarca 
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encounters, and what struggles it has to go through. 
One is tempted to imagine that after Nature had once 
settled the Alpine streams of this region in their proper 
and comfortable beds she gave the whole country a 
rough squeeze, heaving up a hill here, making a huge 
split there, and torniug everything topsy-turvy. The 
Adige has, I fancy, been cheated somehow out of the 
Lago di Garda. The Sarca clearly ought to have joined 
the Chiese, and flowed down into Lago d'ldro. There is 
Domethiiig very unnatural about the eastward reach 
from Tioiie, even before one knows how prodigious a 
feat in hill-splitting it really is.' 

Thanks, however, to its singular course, the scenery 
along the banks of the Sarca is extraordinarily varied. 
Boaghly speaking, the river's progress may be divided 
into four great stages. The first, beginning from the 
lake, is the Val del Lago, the deep trench which forms 
tiie continuation of the Garda basia. Two or three 
milea through high- walled gardens and vineyards which 
recall the environs of au eastern city bring us to Arco, 
lying under a huge castled crag. After leaving behind 
the broad streets and cypress aveuues of the hot-looking 
town, the drive grows mouotonous. The road stretches 
on through the half-desolate, half-luxnriaut valley, 
from time to time the wheels rattle over pavement, and 
we pass through the long, gloomy street of some road- 
aide village. The trough is now a wilderness of fallen 
blocks, the road crosses a bridge, and winds along under 
great cliffs, which threaten further destruction, AUe 

* TtiK wiggcaCioTii iniide here at baphnzan) arc, I Hw.neiiDusljanpportAd 
1^ Dr. JuiiiuMoraiidt in a long srticle UcIitt du- TerramgittaUuiig in SM- 
woUirAna TW in the last publimtioa of th« Ganaau Alpise Clab. Zeit- 
tekr\ft det Druitchen Atpenixnva, Baod T. Heft 1, IBil. 
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Sarche, a waj'side iun where the road from the Giudi- 
caria joins that from Biva to Trent, is the end of the 
first stage in our jonrney. 

The valley continues in a straight line, but our river 
suddenly bursts out of a deep narrow cleil in the wail 
of rock which has so long overhung us. 

The road first climbs the clifiF-face by two long zig- 
zags, then a terrace cut in a bare bold waU of yellow 
rock pierces the jaws of the defile. High up on the 
opposite cliff runs the thin track from Molveno to Castd 
Toblino. The Sarca, victorious over all obstructions, 
glides along its narrow bed swiftly, yet smoothly, that 
Mr. Macgregor, or some one accustomed to those fear- 
ful feats in a * caiion ' pietorially recorded in books of 
North American travel, might find it possible to shoot 
the defile. When the walls break back a rich valley 
opens round us. The red crags of the Brenta chain 
glow for a moment in the north, then the Baths of 
Comano, a health-resort of local celebrity, is passed, 
and Stenico and its castle are seen on the right, high- 
perched on a green brow, holding the keys of the upper 
valley. The road and the river force their way side 
by side through an extraordinary cleft, split or cut 
through the heart of a chain rising on either side 
6,000 feet above the gulf. The gorge is greener and 
less savage than the last, yet on a still more magnifi- 
cent scale. Slender streams fall in glittering showers 
from the shelves above, and are carried under or over 
the road by ingeniously-contrived shafts or galleries. 

The rocks at length withdraw, the hills open, and 
while we ascend gently amongst orchards and rich fields 
of Indian com, the Car^ Alto suddenly raises his icy 
horn over the green lower range. We are close to 
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Tione, and at another of the great tuniing-poiuts in the 
Sarca valley. 

Tione itself is a thoroughly Italian country town, 
with dark narrow streeta crossed by archways, large 
houses built round courtyards, low-roofed caf^s, and 
miseollaneona shops. A happy sign of the times may 
be seen in the conversion of the large barrack outsitle 
the town into an elementary school. 

Here we are but a short distance from Pievo dt 
K>no, and a two hours' drive would complete the 
The valleys of the 8arca and Chieae are at this 
int separated only by a low grassy ridge over which 
^B a fine high-road, defended, like every road in thia 
mtry, by a chain of forts, I he scene of some of the 
^sultory skirmishes of 1866. 

Above Tione the broad open basin which divides the 
granite and the dolomite is known as Viil Rendena. 
Owing to its peculiar situation between two mouutaln- 
chains unconnected at their head, but little is seen of 
the higher summits, and. the landscape is rich and 
smiling. The road, winding at first high on a wooded 
hillside, commands a charming view of the upper valley 
B far as Pinzolo. 

^K Orchards and cornfields separate the rapidly suc- 
Heding hamlets, each of which resembles its neighbour. 
^18 method of construction iu this country is peculiar. 
The lower stories only, containing the living-rooms, are 
bnilt of stone ; from the top of their walls rise large 
upright beams supporting an immensely broad roof. 
The apaces between the beams are not filled up. and 
the whole edifice has the air of having been begun on 
too large a senle, and teniporanly completed and roofed 
in. The great upstairs barn is used for the storage of 
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woody hay, com, and all sorts of inflammable dry goodi. 
The roof being also of wood, the lightning finds it easf 
enough to set the whole mass in a blaze, and fim 
arising from this cause are of common occurrence. 
Caresolo, the next village above Pinzolo, was almost 
completely destroyed in a night-storm during the 
autumn of 1873. 

The openings of two lateral glens, Yal di San Va- 
lentino and Yal di Borzago, are passed in quick suc- 
cession. Near the latter stands the oldest church in 
the valley, a square box covered with ruined frescoeSi 
and said to mark the spot of the martyrdom of St. Vigi- 
lius, a great local evangeliser and patron saint. Hea- 
thenism lingered in this remote region until the eighth 
century, and two hundred years earlier the first unfor- 
tunate missionary was done to death by the inhabit- 
ants of Mortaso, who, according to the tradition, 
finding no stones handy, used their loaves as missiles. 
For this unlucky piece of barbarity the perpetual hard- 
ness of their bread, even at the present day, is said to 
be a punishment. It is diflScult, however, to believe 
that loaves which could kill a saint can have been very 
soft to begin with. 

To judge from their habits and from the size and 
number of their churches, the people are still as re- 
markable for devotion to their religion as they were in 
pagan days. The wayfarer passing along the valley in 
the early morning sees a crowd both of men and 
women streaming out from early mass. In most cases 
the church seems to have been rebuilt and enlarged in 
modern times, and a curious effect is often produced by 
the juxtaposition of the huge whitewashed building 
and the campanile of the older structure, a little stone 
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rer with circular-headed apertures, which scarcely 
iches to the upper windows of its overgrown com- 



I The river is presently crossed, and as we approach 
\ end of our long drive and of the third stage in the 
fca*9 progress the mouth of Yal di Genova comes 
> sight on the left, and the snows of the Presanella 
ine for a moment above the lower ridges. We are 
now within half a mile of Pinzolo, the Grindelwald, or 
Cortina of this country. But in this chapter I propose 
to con6ne myself to the sonthem approaches to the two 
naps of the Adauielio and the Brenta. The excur- 
^ns ronnd Finaolo must be reserved for future pages. 

For the moment I shall ask the reader to stop short 
t the neighbouring village of Giustino, and return 
I me thence to Trent by a byway which enables us 
k avoid retracing our steps through Tione. 

The walk from Val Rendena to Stenico, through Val 
Algone, is dismissed in the guide-books with a few 
nds of faint praise which raise no expectation of its 
ried beauty. We left Pinzolo one perfectly cloudless 
wning, to descend to the shores of Lago di Garda, 
laring for our companion a peai§ant familiar as the man 
who, seven years before, had led me up to the Bocca 
dei Camozzi under pretence of its being the pass to 
Molveno. To-day he was only engaged as an attendant 
on the donkey which carried our trups; and it was 
chiefly to the quadruped's sagacity that we trusted not 
i misled. 

We soon quitted the high-road down the valley, 
1 climbed a steep pave past the stations leading to a 
ititewashed church perched on a kuoU amongst the 
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mossy chestnut-groyes. A large village, with a trim 
granite-edged fountain and a tall campanile, was soon 
left below. The ascent then became hot and tiresome 
for a time, where the path perversely lefb the woods and 
chose for its zigzags a loose, dusty, shadeless slope. 
The summit of the Presanella was now in view. The 
ungainly hump here representing the mountain is the 
greatest possible contrast to the noble mass which, 
with its long escarped sides and icy pinnacles, towers 
above the Tonale road. The Grivola is the only other 
peak I know of which undergoes so complete a trans- 
formation. Above the bare ascent lies a sloping shelf 
of meadow, dotted with hay-chfllets. The path then 
enters tlie forest, the thick stems of which shut out all 
distant view. Suddenly they open and leave room for 
a smooth level glade : shut round by a green wall of 
pines, it is a place where an altar to Pan may have 
risen out of the mossy sward, and shepherds have held 
their sylvan revelries. This ' leafy pleasantness ' is the 
top of the rid^e known by the poetical name of the 
Pra Fiori. Behind us the icy comb of the Care Alto 
jjrleamed through the branches ; in front the massive 
form of a dolomite peak towered over the tree-tops. 
Bearing to the left, and descending very slightly from 
the pass, we came in a few minutes to a grassy brow 
adorned with beech-trees. A more beautiful site is 
hardly to be found; and here, with one consent, we 
built our ideal Alpine chdlet. 

Below us lay the smooth level of the Val d'Algone ; 
on one side rose the bare, torn, and fretted face of a great 
dolomite, surrounded by lower ridges scarcely less pre- 
cipitous, but clothed in green wherever trees or herb- 
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age could take root. Towards the sooth the dis- 
tant hills beyond the Sarca waved iii gradationB of 
parple and blue through the shimmer of the Italian 
snnahine. 

A short zigzag through thick copses took ns down 
to the meadows. The large solitary bnilding in their 
midst is a glass manufactory. At this point a good 
car-road begins, which, branching lower down, leads 
either to Tione or Stenico. 

The loftier dolomites were soon lost to view behind a 
bend in the valley, and the road plunged down a deep 
and narrow glen between banks of nodding cyclamens, 
bold cnifjg, and the greenest of green hillsides. About 
two hours' walk from the glass manufactory the gorge 
of the Sarca opened in front, and the road to Stenico, 
leaving the stream to fall into it, wound at a level round 
the face of perpendicular cliffs. Tione and its village- 
dotted valley were seen for a few moments before onr 
bacltfi were turned to them, and we fairly entered the 
gorge of the Sarca, The high-road and river thread side 
by side the intricacies of the great cleft ; our way lay 
along a shelf blasted ont of the cliffs a thousand feet 
above them. The rays of a midday son streamed full 
upon us htsax an unclouded heaven, and every rock 
reflected back tlie glow of light and heat. Notwith- 
standing, we walked briskly on, for the castle of Stenico 
waa full in view and scarcely a mile distant. Before 
reaching it we bad to make the circuit of a goi^e. 
From the hot golden rocks overhead a great fountain 
burst forth and poored down in a cool cascade, the 
waters of which were soon captured in channels and 
spread amongst terraced orchards and fig gardens. 
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green — ^not as we know greenness — ^but with the viTid 
colonr of Bronssa or Damascus. Under the shade of 
the picturesque old covered bridge which crosses the 
stream, we halted for a few minutes to admire a view 
almost unique in m j Alpine experience. Close beside 
us stood the castle of Stenico, perched high on a crag, 
commanding on one side the entrance to the gorge, 
overlooking on the other a wide sunny basin, girt by 
verdant ridges compared to which the shores of Como 
are bare and brown. The hollows and lower slopes 
sparkle with villages, and teem with Indian com and 
trailing vines. The hills do not, as in the Northern 
Alps, rise in continuous ridges, but are broken up into 
masses of the most romantically beautiful forms. Such 
may have been the scenery of the iairest portions of 
Asia Minor before the Mahometan conquest brought 
desolation upon the land. 

A steep car-road connects Stenico with the high- 
road to Trent and Riva. At Alle Sarche we left the Sarca 
and our old tracks, and turned sharply to the north. 
The little pool of Lago Toblino is rendered picturesque 
by its castle, an old fortified dwelling standing on a 
peninsula, and defended landwards by crenellated bat- 
tlements. Beyond the lake a long ascent leads first 
through luxuriant orchards to Pademione, then through 
tame scenery to Vezzano, a large country town lying in 
an upland plain. Another climb brought us to a higher 
basin, still rich in vines and fig-trees. At its further end 
we plunged into a ravine. An Austrian fort crowned 
the hill above us, another was built in the bottom, right 
across road and stream, a scowling black and yellow- 
striped dragon of the defile. Battling over its draw- 
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bridges, we followed the water for some distance throngh 
a narrow cleft, until suddenly the wide vallej of the 
Adige broke on our eyes, backed by rich mountain- 
slopes. In the centre of the landscape rose the many 
towers of Trent^ a dark ancient city surrounded by a 
ring of bright modem villas scattered on the neigh- 
bouring hills. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PBESANELLA AND VAL DI OENOYA. 



All the peaks soar, but one the rest excels ; 
Clouds overcome it.— R. BBOwmiro. 



RNOLISH AKD GEBMAN MOUNTAJITRBRS — THE LOMBARD ALPS FROIC XOim 
BOSA — NOMKNCLATURK^-OAVIA PASS — PONTK DI LBONO — TONALB PASS — 

TERMIOLIO TAL PRKSANELLA— THE PRKSANELLA — PAS80 DI CBRCRN— TAL 

DI OENOVA. 

The races of English and German mountaineers, after 
making due allowance for the exceptions which there 
are to every rule, will be found respectively to embody 
many of the characteristics of the two nations. Our 
Alpine Clubman afifords while in the Alps an example 
of almost perpetual motion. His motto is taken from 
Clough — 

Each di\y hns got its sight to wo, 
Each day must put to profit be. 

Provided with a congenial friend, and secure in the 
company of at least one first-rate guide possessed of the 
skill and knowledge necessary to encounter every ob- 
stacle of the snowy Alps, the English mountaineer runs 
a tilt at half the mountain-tops which lie in his erratic 
course, meeting on the whole with wonderfully few falls 
or failures on the way. He dashes from peak to peak, 
from group to group, even from one end of the Alps to 
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I other, in the course of a short Bummer holiday, 
■cise in the best of air, a da,sh of adventure, and a 
; of nature, not felt the less because it is not always 
1 his tongue, are his chief motives, A little botany, 
sology, or chartography, may come into hia plans, but 
only by the way and in a secondary piaco. . He is out 
on a holiday and in a holiday humour. You maHt not 
be surprised, therefore, if the instmments with which 
one of the party has burdened himself give rise to more 
bad jokes than valuable observations. For the climbers 
are in capital training, and can afford to laugli uphill — 
a power which ia freely used, even at moments when 
the pensant who cairiea the provision sack ia appealing 
l^dibly to his saints. 

1 their return home it is with some secret pleasure, 

h much grumbling, that the leader of the party 

ries off in the intervals of other business a ten-page 

>er for the ' Alpine Journal '- an account probably 

e moat adventurous of a dozen ' graiides courses,* 

f misspelliTigs of local names, and of the patois he 

8 to his guides, and, &e his Teutonic rival would add, 

tterly devoid of serious aim or importance.' 

■ different is the suheme and mode of operation 
German mountaineer. To him his summer 
■ney is no holiday, but part of the business of life. 
( either deliberately selects his 'Excursions-gebiet' 
klhe early apring with a view to do some good work 
I geologj' or mapping, or more probably has it selected 
r him by a committee of his club. About August you 
I find him seriously at work. White on the march 
lows in many Utile ways his sense of the im[)Ortance 
B task. His coat ia decorated with a ribbon bear- 
1 it the badge or decoration of his club. He 
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carries in his pockets a notebook, ruled in oohimns, fo 
observations of every conceivable kind, and a snpplj 
of printed cards ready to deposit on the heights he 
aims at. His orbit, however, is a limited one, and he 
continues to revolve like a satellite, throwing consider- 
able light on the mass to which he is attached, ronnd 
the Orteler or Marmolata ; while his English rival dashes 
comet-wise, doing little that is immediately nsefdl, from 
Grindelwald, the sun and centre of the Alpine system, 
to tne Uranian distances of the Terglou. His velocity 
also is relatively small; *a Grerman,' as Hawthorne 
somewhere sajs, ^ requires to refresh nature ten times 
to any other person's once,' and to accommodate this 
sluggishness he requires to pass the night on the highest 
and most uncomfortable spot possible. Yet having 
slept or frozen — as you may prefer to call it — scarcely 
3,000 feet below his peak, he manages somehow to get 
benighted before reaching the village on its further side. 
It must in fairness be admitxed that this slow rate of 
motion is often, partially at least, owing to his depend- 
ence on the local chaniois-hunter. On rocks this 
worthy may be, and sometimes is, all that fancy paints 
him ; but on snow or ice the terror inherited from un- 
roped generations possessos him. At the first ice-rift 
an inch wide, or at a gentle snow-slope of forty-five, 
he shies obstinately. The foreign mountaineer deserves 
well of after-comers for the pains with which at his 
own expense he trains this raw material, and thus 
founds in every valley a school of native guides. But 
those who carry about one Aimer as an apostle, and 
associate with him the best local talent, do probably 
greater good at a less sacrifice to themselves. The 
party who bring with them a whole train from Zermatt 
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or Grindelff aid are of coarse wholly selfish, aud can lay 
no claim to have assisted in the progress of Alpine 
educatioti. 

But it ia not until oar 'klubist* comes home after 
baring spent a third summer in one vallej that we 
realise the full seriousness of his pursuit. No ridiculous 
mouse of a flippant article is born of his mountains. 
We have first a solid monograph, properly divided 
into heads, ' orographical, geological, botanical, and 
toiiristical,' and published in the leading geographical 
magay^me uf Germany. This is soon followed by a thick 
Toltime, printed in Insurious type, and aJorned with 
highly coloured illustrations and a prodigious map, 
most valuable doubtless, but, alas I to weak English 
appetites somewhat indigestible. 

The foregoing reflections will appear fully justifled 
after any researches into the literature of the Tyrolese 
Alps in general. But with regard to the Lombard Alps 
in particular they may seem unfounded. The papers 
of Lieutenant Payer, their principal Germ an- writing 
explorer, are as terse as tliey are full of matter, and 
several pleasant articles have appeared in the ' Jahr- 
biicher' of the foreign Alpine Clubs on a region which 
has l>een strangely neglected by our own countrymen. 

The exertions of our German fellow- climbers can, 
however, scarcely justify the annexation of the district 
calmly carried out by one of their writers. 'In all our 
German Alps,' says a learned doctor, ' there is hardly a 
more forsaken or unknown corner than the Adamello.' 
' In unseren DeutscLen Alpeu ! ' There is not iu the 
whole Alps a region which is more thoroughly Italian 
than the mountain-mass of which the Presanella is the 
highest, the Adamello the most famous, summit. But 
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it is only fair to the doctor to state his ezcase, for tiie 
better half of the group lies in Austria, and in 1864 
Austria had not yet been pushed out of Grermany. The 
mountains of the Trentino may be still, politically 
speaking, Austro-Italian Alps ; in every other respect 
they belong entirely to the southern peninsula. 

What was written of their deserted condition in 
1864 remains true, however, ten years later, at least as 
far as the mass of English and German travellers is 
concerned. The splendid gorges which give access 
from Lago di Garda and Trent to Yal Bendena, the 
roads of the Tonale and the Aprica, are undisturbed by 
the ^voiturier;' the snow-fields of the Adamello are 
trampled but once a season by the mountaineer.* 

To most English frequenters of the Swiss Alps the 
Lombard snow-peaks are known but as spots on the 
horizon of the extended view of some mountain-top. It 
was thus that I first made acquaintance with them. 

The full midday glow of a July sun was falling from 
the dark vapourless vault overhead on to the topmost 
crags of Monte Rosa. A delicate breeze, or rather air- 
ripple, lapping softly round the mountain-crest, scarcely 
tempered the scorching force with which the rays fell 
through the thin atmosphere. Round us on three sides 
the thousand-crested Alps swept in a vast semicircle of 
snow and ice, clustering in bright companies or rang- 

' A change seems, however, imminent. In 1873 fcjomo of the leading 
inhabit^mts of Trent ami Arco formed thenisflveK into an Alpine Society. 
Its oliject is at once to excite in the youth of tht- Trentino the taste for 
healthful exercise, and to increase the material prosperity of the mountain 
ralleys by dmwin^ to them some of the abundance of foreign gold which 
flows so freely into E;istern Switzerland. One of the first consequences of 
this step has been the establishment of Alpine Inns at Campiglio and San 
Marti no di Castrozza. 
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f their snowy beads in sun-tipped lines against tLe 
But we turned our I'acea mostly to the south, 
-e, beyond the foreshortened foot-hills, and as it 
med at little more than a stone's-throvr distance, lay 
B broad plains of Piedmont and Louibardy. Through 
Joan drapery of thin golden haze the great rivers 
idd be seen coursing like veins over the bosom of fair 
iij, open to where it was clasped round by the girdle 
of the far-off Apennine, 

As from our tower we watehed the lower world, a 
small cumulus cloud here and there grew into being, 
Bome 7,000 feet beneath ns, and cast a blue shadow on 
the distant plain. These cinud-ships would from time 
to time join company, and, under the favouring influ- 
ence of some local breeze, set SH.il for the distant Alps. 
A few stranded on the lower slopes of Val Sesia, others 
floated as in a landlocked bay above the deep basin of 
Macugnaga. A whole fleet sailed away, across the 
lakes, beyond the village-sprinkled slopes of Val Vi- 
gezzo and the crest of Monte Generoso, to find a port 
in the recesses of a distant range, the first in the east 
where ' Alp met heaven in snow.' 

i Where and what, we oiiked, are these ' silver spear- 
ds ? ' The answer given has both before and since 
sfied and deluded many enquirers — the Orteler 
Spitze. But to have named these peaks might, in 1864, 
have pnzzled a better geographer than a Zermatt guide. 
Mountains are not born with names ; most of them 
live for ages without them. It is at last often a mere 
matter of chance and the caprice of au engineer, to 
what syllables, soft or hideous, they are finally linked. 
The herdsmen who feed their flocks on the highest 
pasturages are the authorities to whom the officer in 
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eharge of the Ordnance sorvej most frequently appeala. 
These worthy peasants seldom speak anything bat % 
patois scarcely intelligible to their educated fellow- 
conntrymen. Very often, as in the Italian provinces 
of Austria, they are of a totally different race and 
speech to their qaestioners, and confusion of tongues 
and national antipathy are joined to the fixed notion 
of every peasant, that all enquiries are connected with 
taxes, as obstacles to any clear understanding between 
the parties. 

Moreover, the herdsmen have often never thought 
before of what lies beyond their utmost goat-track* 
Sometimes driven to despair by cross-questions, they 
invent, on the spur of the moment, a name drawn from 
the most obvious characteristic of the peak ; hence 
the crowd and confusion of Como Rossos and Como 
Neros, of Weisshorner and Schwarzhorner, Or they say 
nothing at all, and leave the map-maker to exercise his 
own ingenuity. 

Again, every mountain has at least two sides, and 
it is open to the arbitrary discretion of the engineers 
to prefer the name given on one or the other, which 
is seldom, if ever, found to be the same. 

Until quite recently the two highest peaks of the 
Lombard Alps were unnamed, and their names are 
still unknown to many of the people who live beneath 
them. Two parish priests of Val Camonica, from which 
the crest of the Adamello is seen for miles closing the 
distance, had in 1866 never heard of such a mountain. 
All that they knew was that there was a * vedretta ' 
somewhere above the summer alps. To them it was 
quite as remote and inaccessible as any other whit-e 
cloud, and they had never thought of naming, fej less 
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of approaching, it. The word * Adamello ' is donbtless 
a. creation of the Ordnance anrvej, derived from Val 
d'Adame, one of the glens which penetrate nearest to 
the base of the mountain. The people of Val di Sole 
called the whole maaa of snow and ice — the unattainable 
ground — on their south, ' Vedretta Preaanella.' Stran- 
gers are now teaching them to confine the title to the 
highest peak, and foreign custom is leading to the 
gradual disuse of the name Cima di Nardis, by which 
the peak was alone known a few years ago in Val Ren- 
dena. The kingship of the Lombard Alps was in 1864 
Btill unconferred between these two rival claimants, the 
Adamello and Presanella, 

On August 23, four weeks after our day on Monte 
Kosa, we left the Baths of Santa Catarina for the Gavia 
Pass. The unsettled weather coupled with the reaction 
after an ascent of the Konigsspitze, stolen in a gleam of 
sunshine on the previous day, would probably in any case 
have made ns ready to take this easy road in place of 
trying our fortunes over one of the snowy gaps behind 
the Tresero. But we had a better reason for our want 
of venture somen ess. It was necessary for ns to ascer- 
tain the exact position and means of approach to our 
mountain. For this purpose our maps helped us Uttle, 
if at all. We had in fact nothing to trust to but the 
little sheet in the ' Alpine Guide,' compiled on inaccurate 
authorities, and hiding ignorance under a specious, but 
to travollers very inconvenient, vagueness. 

We knew, it is true, that the Presanella lay on the 
ridge south of the Ton ale Pass, the carriage-road 
crossing the deep gap which severs the Orteler and 
Adamello Alps. But whether the path to it opened 
from the top of that pass or from some point in the 
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upper Yal di Sole we had no means to decide. To astom 
the Tonale with our eyes open seemed, theieforey Qyb 
only prudent course. 

The Gravia is but a gloomy portal to the beauties id 
Santa Catarina. The summit is a wild desolate plam, 
not cheerful even in fine weather, and deadly enough 
in winter snowstorms. Three rude crosses under a 
rock mark the spot where as many peasants OYertaken 
by storm sought shelter in vain, and where their bodies 
were found and buried. Further on the path becomes 
a street of tombs — a ' Via Appia ' of the mountainB. 
Cross succeeds cross, each carved with rude initials and 
date, varied here and there by a stone pyramid, in the 
recesses of which, in the place of the usual picture of a 
virgin or saint, you find a skull and a collection of 
bones, open to the air and bleached by long exposure. 
For riders this is the only escape south-eastwards from 
Santa Catarina ; but moderate walkers — ladies even, 
who do not mind snow — may find a better and brighter 
path by turning away to the left over the broad shoulders 
of the Pizzo della Mare, and descending through Val 
del Monte, and past the dirty bath-houses of Pejo to 
the upper Val di Sole.* 

Ponte di Legno is a shabby village, and in 1864 its 
inn was in character. Since then, however, there has 
been an improvement, and a very fair country inn now 
ofiers a convenient starting-point for travellers who 
wish to cross the Pisgana Pass, the easiest of those 
leading to the head of Val di Genova and Pinzolo. 
During our meal- -a banquet of hot water flavoured by 
pepper, followed by sodden veal, — we were disturbed by 
the entrance of a venerable personage who seemed 

* See Appendix C for two routes from Santa Catarina to Val di Sole. 
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a.iijdoii£< to feoder us assistauce. As he spoke a patois 
Italian, anil was aa deaf as he was talkative, his atten- 
tions soon became embarrassing. Having listened to a 
long haranfjue oil the excellence of the road and the 
iuns between us and Trent, we ventured mildly to hint 
a dislike for roads and to enquire with solicitude about 
the Presanella, Hut our protest and enttixirips were put 
aside with equal indifference. Even on the only topic 
of immediate interest to us, what aort of a place was 
the inn near the top of the Tonale, we could get no 
certain information. If age despised the innovating 
spirit of youth, youth, I am afraid, grew impatient of 
the resolve ' stare super antiquas vias ' of age. When 
we found that we might as well enquire about the moun- 
tains of the moon as the Presanella, we also became 
deaf, and turned to our veal with such affectation of 
entbtisiafim as that immature viand can command. 

Soon after leaving Ponte di Legno the road, a rough 
cart-track, climbs a wooded hiltnide by the steepest 
possible zigzags. The air was hot and steamy, and 
dark clouds were creeping up Val Oamonica. The mists 
soon enveloped us, all further view was lost, and the 
rain began to pour as it only can pour among the moun- 
tains. Thunder boomed away behind us like heavy 
artillery, each report followed by a sharp fire of musketry, 
as the echoes ran along the crags. 

The top of the pass is a wide tract of pasture, in Lhe 
absence of distant view more Scotch than Alpine. At 
it the road, which, to avoid a swamp, rises higher 

.n the actual gap, began to descend, and tall black 
yellow posts, crowned by two-headed eagles, an- 
notinced the Austrian frontier. The country road of 
the Italian side suddenly came to an end, and a mUi- 
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tarj highway, marked by a long line of granite coib- 
stonos, wound down before us. A deep hollow, the 
head of Yal Vermiglio, presently opened at our feet^ and 
the road, swerving to the left, approached the Tonak 
Hospice, a massive, modern, whitewashed house. Un* 
fortunately for our comfort it was crowded with la- 
bourers, employed on the new fort which the Austriam 
were then erecting to protect themselves against their 
neighbours. 

The kitchen fire lighted up a picturesque scene. Over 
the flames hung a huge caldron of polenta, into which 
two dark-haired girls dashed from time to time some 
new ingredient, while a hungry crowd of men, young 
and old, sat round, watching eagerly the progress of 
their supper. Koom was made for us in the chimney- 
seats, where we steamed in our damp clothes until the 
crowd had been fed, and some one could find time to 
give us our meal of potatoes and butter. By the time 
this was over it was already late, and we were ready 
to distribute ourselves between the two spare beds 
which the house afforded, while Pran9ois went off 
to join the workmen in the barn. The inmates 
retired into an inner room, and all was still by nine 
o'clock, save for the ceaseless patter of the rain. 
Before five next morning the women came out of their 
chamber, and from that time there was a constant 
flow of company backwards and forwards through our 
room. Seizing on propitious intervals, we dressed in 
spasms, and, seeing the weather still hopeless, made up 
our minds to set out at once for the nearest village in 
Val di Sole, where we might hope to obtain better fare 
and possibly some further information ; for at the Hos- 
pice our endeavours to learn anything of the Presanella 
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had again been fruitlesa. No one had ever heard of 
sufi a mountain. One fact alone waB ascertained before 
li'anDff, The stream which waters Val di Sole has its 
higliest soarce in a wild glen at the back of Monte 
Piscanno, named in the Lombard map Val Presena. 
Ttis I had believed would lead ub up to the Presanella, 
bnt through the glimpses of the storm no conspicuous 
mow-peak appeared in that direction, and it was plain 
we must look further for our myaterious mountain. 

On a projecting knoll, about half way to Venniglio,' 
studs an Austrian blockhouse, mounting seven guns. 
It is commanded by many neighbouring heights, but 
ffoiild be of use against a Garibaldian inroad. As we 
passed it a momentary break revealed a lofty snow-peak 
it tlie head of a glen opening immediately opposite. 

There at last was the Presanella. A fir- forest 
lilhed the lower slopes; higher up a large glacier 
■<l'i^ad out its icy skirts. The vision, though sufficient 
f'T onr purpose, lasted only a few moments. In clear 
"father the view from this spot must be one of the 
most picturesque glimpses of a great snow-peak any- 

i*We to be seen from a carriage-pass. Clinging still 
to the northern slopes of the valley, the road presently 
filtered Pizzano. The first house was the Austrian 
^oaane; the second, the inn. We of course gave up 
Our passports, but Francois, being unprovided, handed 
'te officers his 'Uvre des voyageurs,' containing his 
■'■rtificftte as guide.' The Austrian, with much show 

' Vfinniglio, like FritnicfO, u the name of a group of TillageB, of which 
! t bi^heat ie Piciatio, 

■ ThJa refrra to eleTen jean »ga. Pmufe of Dationalit.; Bro no longer 
uked for anywLere in tbe Alps unlaw, parbnpa, in Frnzico, where htvd a R»- 
paLlinO Gorornroant finds itaolf forced to gratify tha preuliar paamcin of 
for reattictiona on liberty of travel I17 reUioing paaaport« for 
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of sternness, pushed it away oontemptnoHsly, and deli- 
vered himself in this wise : — ^ You have no passport. 
You must go back to your country. At any rate yoa 
can enter no further into the Imperial and Boyil 
dominions.' Here was a serious crisis. We felt our 
only chance was to temporise. 'Very well,' we re- 
plied, 'if you must refuse our servant permission to 
enter Austria, at least there can be no objection to his 
getting something to eat next door before he returns.' 
This concession the officers did not deny ; and entering 
the inn we ordered breakfast, and prepared to wait for 
better weather. A scout was posted outside by the 
douaniers to prevent Fran9ois from giving them the slip. 
In the meantime we of course again enquired after the 
Presanella, and, almost to our surprise, everyone in 
Pizzano was acquainted with the name. ' Oh, yes ! ' 
said our host, ' a German Herr Professor from Vienna 
tried the mountain a year or two ago, and found it 
quite impracticable. The final peak is like the stove in 
this room, and all ice.' * Well,' said I, * but the stove 
is easy,' and climbed to the top. Staggered by this 
argument, he offered to bring the mun who had accom- 
panied the Viennese Professor in his attempt. In due 
time a native made his appearance, who satisfied us 
that he really knew where the mountain was, and could 
lead us to its foot ; which was all we wanted. 

The name of our predecessor was at the time un- 
known to us, but I learnt afterwards^ that he was Dr. 

Frenchmen only. So long as this distinction is maintained, members of 
other nations are liable to be occasionally required to prove their dis- 
qualification for the privilege of carrying about one of the minute descrip- 
tions of their own persons, which seem to give our neighbours so much 
pleasure. 

' From an article, Die ffrosseren Expeditionen in den Oesterreickischen 
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von Ruthnfir; then the Vice-President of the Austrian 
Alpine Club. From the account given of his attempt 
it is clear that he followed tlie same route as ourselves ; 
oar Italian in fact led us in his footsteps, up to the 
saddle at the north-west base of the mountain. His 
failure to get further was entirely owing to his guides, 
who, unused to such expeditions, and appalled by the 
sight of a broken and somewhat steep snow-slope, re- 
vised to proceed. The Italian, as our experience proved, 
wae a poor creature, his second guide, Kuenz, though, 
told, renowned as a keen chamois and bear- 
lonter, declared to Dr. von Rnthner ' that he had once 
his youth descended amongst the wild chasms of the 
glacier which pours steeply over into Val Cercen, and 
that he would never do it again.' This descent we sub- 
sequently found an admirable spot for a glissade ! 

Watching from onr window the rain, which after a 
deceitful lull now fell again in torrents, we saw the 
scout, who was still on duty, in deep converse with a 
friend. In a few minutes the frieud sauntered casually 
into our room, and enquired our plans with an air of 
indifierence. I assured him that our intention was to 
climb the Presanella, without thinking it necessary to 
add — and find a way down the other side of it. HJH 
object thus satisfactorily attained, the man soon left as, 
and no doubt imparted the valuable information to hia 
brother officials, for their demeanour suddenly changed, 
and one of them told us that they should not object to 
our guide's accompanying us to the Presanella. We 
of course expressed ourselves duly thankful for their 
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small mercies, and in fact felt much relieved at this 
happy issue of a dilemma which might -easily ha?e 
become serioos. Soon after three o'clock the doods 
grew gradually lighter, the sun struggled through, and « 
patches of blue broke the leaden monotony of the sky. 
No more watery storms swept down from the Tonale, 
but a steady northern breeze carried away the Tapours, 
except one or two unfortunates which had sunk so 
deep into the valley that they could not find the way 
out again. We hurried our dinner, got together our 
provisions, and sent the porter to look for a rope — a 
necessary which we were too young in Alpine travel to 
have brought with us from England, according to the 
custom of experienced mountaineers. Yermiglio did 
not possess a cord more than thirty feet long ; but after 
a good deal of delay some leather thongs were procured, 
and about 6 p.m. we finally got off, leaving the 
douaniers to look out at their leisure for our expected 
return. 

Instead of remounting the Tonale road we kept by 
the side of the river for half-an-hour, until it was joined 
by the torrent from the lateral glen which we had 
passed in the morning. A well-made path led up a 
steep hillside covered with bilberries and Alpine straw- 
berries, and turned some precipitous rocks by pic- 
turesque wooden galleries. 

After passing a group of charcoal-burners' huts the 
ascent ceased, and winding round a wooded brow we 
entered a secluded basin shut in by steep ridges, where 
the stream rested for a while in its troubled course 
before plunging into the valley. Par above gleamed 
the object of our expedition — the long-taJked-of, and at 
last almost-despaired-of Presanella, no longer shrouded 
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Iff tniat, bnt sharp cut against the dai-kening sky. It 
presented an apparently level wall, turreted at either 
. end ; the western tower was of rugged rock, the eastern 
more massive and snow-clad, rising in the centre to a 
sharp shining point, evidently the true 'cima' of the 
mountain. 

A tlock of Bergamasque sheep were huddled together 
in our way ; disregarding the protests of the shaggy 
aheep-dog we forced a passage through them, and 
reached the hut — a rough shelter, half open on one 
side to the sky. 

Pushing back the rude door, we entered a small 
cabin, looking at first sight like a butcher's shop, for 
scTeral carcases of departed sheep were hung up to 
smoke over the smouldering fire. Its occupants were 
three shepherds, who received us most hospitably, 
packed away the drj'iug meat, and made room by the 
fireside. Presently one of them went out with the dog. 
On enquiring where the man was going so late, we 
were told that they were obliged to patrol by turns at 
night to keep off the bears ; several were known to be 
prowling about the mountains, and one had been seen 
only the previous day. Our hosts took needless pains 
to assure us that the animals would not enter the ch&let, 
and that there was no occasion for alarm at their 
vTicinity. 

^P As fresh logs were piled on, and the blaze rose 
Bwgher, a horned monster with a pair of gleaming eyes 
'was seen gazing at us from the upper gloom. It was 
only a patriarchal goat, stabled in a loft opening on one 
side into the chSJet. Two of us spent the night in a 
bed of hay, built up on pine-logs ; the third lay dovm 
with the shepherds among the skins and logs by the 
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fireside. Fran9oi8 scrambled into the loft, where he 
was welcomed bj the old goat, which settled itself be- 
side him. Later in the night the rest of the flock 
became boisterous, quarrelled with the biped intruder, 
and expelled him from their abode. 

At 3 A.1C. the waning moon was still bright enough 
to guide our steps along the zigzags of a well-marked 
track leading to the rocky waste, furrowed and polished 
by glacier action, which lies above the head of the glen. 
Our porter was very anxious to take us round by the 
spur on our right dividing Yal Presanella and Yal 
Presena, but we preferred a much more direct course 
over the ice. Although the valley at our feet was 
already bathed in golden light, the early rays still left 
cold the snows we were about to enter. The rain of 
the previous day had frozen over the glacier in a slip- 
pery crust, and made every slope into a sort of * Mon- 
tague Eusse.' We crept catwise as best we could along 
cracks, cutting steps when these failed us, until the 
more level and upper snows were safely if not quickly 
gained. 

We were now at the very foot of the Presanella, and 
could judge of the nature of the work immediately 
before us. Prom the western extremity of the wall 
which we had seen from below, a ridge receded firom us 
ending towards Val di Genova in a snow-dome. This 
secondary peak (Monte Gabbiol) with the rock turret at 
the angle (the Piccola Presanella) and the sharp east- 
ern crest, probably make up the three summits to which 
the mass owes a local name, * H Triplice.' The only 
route open to us seemed to be to cross the lowest point 
in the ridge between the Monte Gabbiol and the Piccola 
Presanella, and then gain the eastern or highest peak by 
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e back of tlie snow-wall. Dr. von Rutbner'a Italian 
■ated the idea. ' Then,* said Fran5oi8, ' we muBt cut 
: up the face of the wall.' This proposal stracb 
r native with horror, and he protested against it as 
■Molto nioito impossihile ! ' His idea of the impos- 
sible was evidently somewhat vag^ne, and not founded 
on experience. We stuck therefore to our first plan, and, 
walking briskly up the glacier, reached in half-an-bonr 
a gap at its head overlooking the ice-fields which en- 
close Val di Genova. At this point the real attack on 
the mountain began. Hitherto we had only been 
making for a pass. 

The ascent now led ns over steep slopes of snow, 
broken by great rifts and icicle-fringed vaults, none of 
which, however, were continuous enough to cause any 
difficulty. Often a few steps had to be cut, but the 
delay was pleasantly spent in studying the glorious view 
already spread out behind qs. In the foreground lay 
the unknown glacier-fields of the Adamello ; the Orteler 
aJid Berniua ranges rose in the middle distance ; on the 
horizon glowed Monte Eosa and the Saasgrat. Even 
these were not the furthest objects in view, for I dis- 
tinctly recognised the Graian peaks melting into the 
saiirou sky. 

The deep moat crossed, a dozen steps had to be cut 
up an ice-bank ; then, after climbing over an awkward 
boulder, we reached the ridge. Great was the anxiety 
as to what would be seen on the other side, for on the 
steepness of the back of the wall between us and. the 
final peak our success hung. Great in proportion was 
the satisfaction of those below, when, as his head rose 
above the rocks, Fraajois shouted, * Bien ; tout est 
focile I ' 
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The semicircle enclosed between the three Bam- 
mits of the Presanella was filled by the snow-fieUb 
of an extensive glacier which flowed away to tiie 
south-east. The snow rose nearly to the level of tiid 
lowest point of the crest connecting the Piccola IVe- 
sanella and the highest peak. We quickly passed 
under the former, and found ourselves standing on the 
summit of the wall we had gazed up at the previou 
evening. 

We now looked down upon the shepherds' hut and 
the Tonale road, where the Austrian blockhouse and its 
constructors seen through the glasses appeared like a 
diminutive beehive. A coping of fresh snow overhung 
the edge of the wall ; this we dislodged with our alpen- 
stocks, sendiug it whirling down 1,000 feet upon the 
glacier beneath. 

Our hopes of immediate success now met with one 
of those checks, so frequent in the Alps, which test 
most severely the moral endurance needed, much more 
than physical strength, in a good mountaineer. The 
crest suddenly turned into hard ice ; each step had to 
be won patiently by the axe. Careless or inefficient 
work might have led to an awkward tumble; an at- 
tempt such as a tyro would probably have made to 
make use of the snow coping would have inevitably 
i^esulted in sudden disaster. In such positions ama- 
teurs without guides most often fail. It is rare to find 
a party of whom some member will not utter an impa- 
tient exclamation, or suggest some tempting, but un- 
wise, expedient to gain time ; it is rarer still to find a 
leader who will act as a good guide invariably does — 
refuse to pay the slightest heed to such murmurs in 
his rear. Yet if he listens to them he will learn sooner 
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later the truth of a line which ought to be embla- 

led as a text over every A. C.'a mantelpiece, ' Hasty 
ibere oft do fall.' 
We advanced but slowly along our laboured way. 

ice the porter was sent to the front, but after cutting 
some balf-dozen steps he retired again of his own 
accord to the rear, informing ua, in passing, that * he 
could do no more-' He accordingly reserved all his 
strength for frequent ejaculations respecting the im- 
possibility of attaining the top under at least eight 
hours 1 Francois had all the work to do, and for the 
next two hours and a half he did it manfully. Hack ! 
hack ! went the axe, till a step was hewn out ; then 
with a final Hourish the loose ice was cleared o£F, and 
the process began again. At last the wearisome t^sk 
was done, and we all stopped gladly on to a little snow- 
platform, about half of which was occupied by a huge 
cup-shaped crevasse. The final peak alone now re- 
Diained to be conquered. ' Encore dix pas seulement,* 
said Franijois, and be hacked away as if it was his first 
step. We cut across a steep ice-slope, and in five mi- 
nutes stood upon some broken rocks which ran up the 

ithern face of the mountain. Here we had to wriggle 
iss an awkward boulder ; and our porter, who had 
ited on throwing off the rope, was fain to he re- 
attached. By a vigorous haul we cut short his hesita- 
lioD and drew him halfway over, but there be stuck 
clinging on to the rock with all his limbs spread out in 
different directions, like a distressed starfish. At last 
some one went back and stretched out a helping hand ; 
then, aggravated by the delay, we made a rush at the 
last rocks, and in a few moments were treading down 
the virgin snows at which we had eo long and wistfully 
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looked up. The actual top was a snow-crest lying as a 
cap on tiie brow of the cliff which faces Yal di Sole. 
The ascent from the hnt had taken ns eight honrs— ft 
long time for a mountain of only 11,688 feet. 

As soon as the first excitement of victory was over 
we began to look with interest at the new mountain 
region spread at our feet. The central mass of the 
Adamello was for the first time before me in such near- 
ness and completeness as to aUow of a ready insight 
into, and understanding of, its character. It is a huge 
block, large enough to supply materials for half-ardozen 
fine mountains. But it is in fact only one. For ft 
length and breadth of many miles the ground never 
falls below 9,500 feet. The vast central snow- field feeds 
glaciers pouring to every point of the compass. The 
highest peaks, such as the Car^ Alfco and Adamello, are 
merely slight elevations of the rim of this uplifted 
plain. Seen from within they are mere hummocks; 
from without they are very noble mountains falling in 
great precipices towards the wild glacier-closed glens 
which run up to their feet. 

Imagine an enormous white cloth unevenly laid 
upon a table, and its shining skirts hanging over here 
and there between the dark massive supports. The 
reader, if he will excuse so humble a comparison, may 
thereby form a better idea of the general aspect of the 
snow-plains, the rocky buttresses, and overhanging 
glaciers of the Adamello as they now met our view. 

It was clear that the descent of the Nardis Glacier, 
leading in a direct line to Pinzolo, was perfectly easy, 
and we half regretted having left our goods on the pass. 

Returning a few paces to the highest rocks we 
spent an hour of pleasant idleness, only broken by 
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the duty of building a cairn in which to enaconce a 
g:igantie water-bottle charged with our cards. About 
three weeks later our representative received a visitor. 
Lieut. Julius Payer,' au Austrian officer whose name 
has since become familiar to the English public as the 
leader of a North Pole expedition, had, unknown to us, 
been spending the summer in exploring the peaks round 
Val di tienova. The Presanella, owing partly to the 
difficulties he found with his native guides, was left to 
the last, and consequently, when its summit was at 
length reached, the astonished mountaineers were 
greeted, not by a maiden peak, but by a fine stoneman. 
The staircase which had taken three hours and a 
half to hew was readily run down in forty-five minnt«e. 
On the pass, hereafter to be known as the Passo di 
Cercen, we dismissed our hunter, with materials for 
many a long story, and our kindest regards to the 
dOTianiers. 

A steep, short glacier fell away from our feet into 
Val di Geneva. The ice was at first much fissured, but 
by bearing towards the rocks on the right we found a 
slope clear from crevasses and favourable to a long 
glissade. Soon afterwards we left the glacier, and de- 
scended through a gully and over some rough ground 
till, reaching a lower range of cliffs, we bore well to the 
left, and discovered a faint track which led us down 
through underwood to the side of the stream and the 
Cfitst.hnt. Prom this point there ia a noble view of the 
^Bjtdamello, with the Mandron and Lohbia glaciers^ 

^^K. ' Ltnt. Vxya'i pomplileC Di' Adamrllo-Fmantlla Mpeti, Petirmntin's 
^BpNuAn'/iHi^iffi, Brganttingih^t, No. 17, Gothn. J. Punhes, 1866, i« a vei? 
^H^liwtila oontribtiiioii to the orography of the gruup ho desctibai. 
^^^^ * I (blluw LieuMnanl Psyor'i nomencUtiirc, u it has boen adopted in 
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'shooting out their icj tongues over the rocks at the 
I head of the valley. Hence we dropped down by a good 
\ path into the bottom of Yal di Genova, which was 
reached in two hours from the pass. 

Although the description of Mr. Ball relieves me 
frx)m the responsibility of standing sponsor for this won- 
derful valley, I cannot pass over without a tribute 
the long, yet though now four times trodden, never 
wearisome twelve miles which separate the sources of 
the Sarca above the Bedole Alp from Pinzolo, the first 
village on its banks. 

The Yal di Geneva leaves behind it an impression 
as vivid and lasting as any of the more famous scenes 
of the Alps or the Pyrenees. It is in one aspect a 
trench cut 8,000 feet deep between the opposite masses 
of the Adamello and Presanella. From another and 
perhaps truer point of view it is a winding staircase 
leading by a succession of abrupt flights and level land- 
ings from the low-lying Val Rendena to the crowning 
heights of the Adamello itself. In the valley there are 
four such flights or steps, locally called * scale,* each 
the cause of a noble waterfall ; the fifth step closes the 
valley proper, and the fall that pours over it is of ice, 
the flashing tongue of the great Mandron Glacier. The 
last step divides the glacier from the snow region, and 
is partially smoothed out by the vast frozen masses which 
slide over it, as a rapid is concealed by a swollen flood. 
Besides the falls of the Sarca in the bottom of the valley, 
the meltings of two great ice-fields have to find a way 
down its precipitous sides. 

Hence Nature has here a great opportunity for a 

the Alpine Club map. Mr. Ball prefers the name of Bedole Glacier for 
the Mandron Glacier, and of Matarotto Glacier fur the Lobbi^i Glacier. 
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display of waterfalls, a branch of landacape gardening 
in which as a rule ahe aeems strangely chary of exerting 
her powers. The still with which a large body of water 
ges to descend a mountain side at an extremely 
1 angle without dashing itself anywhere to piecea is, 
icy, often extremely provoking to the tourist in 
rch of a sensation. 

, the Adamello country, however, tlie greediest 
lltseer will be satisfied. For ' graudes eanx ' Val dl 
k is the Versailles of North Italy. Besides three 
■ate falls of the Sarta itself, there are two more of 
■ torrents draining the glaciers of Nardis and Lares. 
I I am in danger of falling into a numerical, or 
meer'g catalogue, style of description, by which no 
« can be done to the manifold charms of rock, wood, 
I mter, which await the wanderer in this forgotten 
"We must return to the Bedole Alp and eiidea- 
r to sketch some two or three of the splendid sur- 
8 of the path to Pinzolo. 
f TVa entered the valley above its highest step on the 
1 where the Sarca first gathers up its new-bom 
A smooth meadow-foreground, alive with 
I, spread between low pine-chid knolls from ander 
I shelter of which iiisued a thin column of smoke, 
ing the whereabouts of the chAJets. Close at hand 
^ great glaciers poured their icj ruin into the pastoral 
■^ which waa encompassed on all aides by bare or 
1 cliffs, most savage in the direction of the river's 
, where the vast outworks of the Presanella, keen 
lite ridges, saw the sky with their solid pinnacles. 
After a few hnndred yards of level we came to the 
brink of what we could hardly tell. The grey water 
^^ul been flowing at our side dropped suddenly oot 
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of sight amidst a mighty roar. A slender and hazardous 
bridge of a single log crossed the stream on the brink 
of the precipice. 

From it, if yonr head is steady enoQgh,yoa may watch 
the waters as they leap in solid sheets into the air and dis- 
appear amidst the foam-cloud, until a growing impalae 
to join in their mad motion warns you to regain thebanL 
It is as well to remain content with this impressioo. 
But those who wish to see more may easily push their 
way through a tangle of pine and thick undergrowth bj 
tracks best known to the cattle who come here to bathe 
themselves in the cool spray. From below the faSl is 
still noble, but it is no longer a mystery. The plunge 
into the infinite has become only the first step in life. 

A second plain is covered with lawn-like turf or 
bilberry-carpeted woodland ; here and there stand shep- 
herds' huts, locally known as * malghe,' built of ruddy 
unsmoothed fir-logs. Overhead tower the sheer but- 
tresses of the Presanella, so lofty that it seemed incred- 
ible how a few hours ago we had been higher than the 
highest of these soaring cliffs. At the next * scala ' the 
foot traveller should cross by a bridge to the right bank 
in order to pass in front of the second Sarca fall, where 
the river, caught midway by a bluff of rock, is shivered 
into a wide-spreading veil, in which the bright water- 
drops chase one another in recurrent waves over the 
bosses of the crag. 

The succeeding plain is shorter and more broken. 
At its lower end are some saw-mills and a group of 
huts, the summer residence of a worthy called Fantoma, 
once employed as a guide by Lieut. Payer, a great 
talker, and, by his own account, still greater Nimrod, 
having slain to his own gun seventeen bears and over 
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aree handred chamois. Here we came on another fall 
f the Sarca, or rather a succession of leaps imbedded in 
deep cleft crossed by bold bridges, and lit up by the 
caxlet berries of the mountain ash. High upon the 
ight an unchafigina^ cloud hangs on the mountain side 
rbere the Lares torrent hurries down to the valley. A 
art-road made for the saw-mills now traverses s. flat 
toay tract where the river for the first time breaks loose 
nd devastates the meadows, and huge blocks, fallen 
rom scars in the cliff-faces above, lie beside the track, 
'heltered from the spray-shower between two of these 
re paused to admire the last great cascade, that of the 
iardis, which comes shooting and shivering out of the 
ky down almost upon our heads in a double column, 
ieen once in June, wlien the snows were melting, it 
eemed to me the most beautiful of Alpine wat«r- 
howers. 

Some distance further, on the vei'ge of the last de- 
icent into Val Bendena, we reached, as evening fell, the 
Id chnrch of Charlemagne, and looked down for the 
irst time over the softer landscape and sylvan slopes 
if the lower valley. The fading light below brought 
ittt on the hillsides the delicate shades of green lost in 
he full blaze of the noonday sun, while high up in air 
he red cliffs of the Brenta, glowing with the last rays 
if sunset, seemed unearthly enough to form part of the 
(oet's palace of Hyperion which, 

BAatiou'd witli pyrainida of gluwiog gold 
And touch'd with «hvle of bivjni^d oMlisques. 
Glared a blood red througb all its tbouintid eourU, 
Arches mid domae and fiery giUli>rieB. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE ADAMELLO AND GABl^ ALTO. 



Close to the sun in lonely lands 

Ring'd with the azure world he stands. — TmcxTSOir. 



ATYBOLRAR PORTRR — THR BKDOLR ALP — THE ADAmOXO — TAL VUXBB — TAL 
DI MAIX)A — TAL DI BtlKZAGO — THH CARE ALTO — A HIOH-LEVSL BOm 
— PA8SO DI MAXDKOM — VAL d'aVIO. 

A YEAR after the ascent of the Presanella I again found 
myself at the head of Val di Genova, one of a for- 
midable party of seven, including two Swiss guides 
and a Tyrolese porter. Gutmann was something of a 
character. A native of Berchtesgaden, in the Bavarian 
Tyrol, he had been picked up there a year before by 
Mr. Tuckett, and carried on through the northern 
valleys of the Venetian Alps. He had then proved an 
amusing and good-tempered companion, and was in 
consequence engaged a second time to take the place 
of the chance peasant whom one picks up to carry a 
knapsack — an individual whose obstinate prejudice 
against ropes, and glaciers, and snow- work generally, 
is, or used to be, a source of difficulty in out-of-the-way 
parts of the Alps. 

Gutmann was a well-grown, fine-looking young 
man of twenty-five, and became well his national 
costume, which he always wore. In his short coat and 
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knee-breecheB, with his half-bare legs and tall green hat 
and feather, he might have stepped at once on to any- 
operatic stage. From his watch-chain bnng a bundle of 
silver- mounted charms ; true banter's trophies — teetb 
of chamois and marmot, and clawa of the ' lammergeier.' 
He was a great dandy, and amongst the other unex- 
pected articles which tumbled out of the large blue bag 
slung across his back was a brush for hia whiskers and 
a shsving-glasB. Naturally the effect on his complexion 
of the first snow-day quite horrified our Adonis. On 
the next occasion be came down in the morning with 
his face completely plaatered over with a mixture of soot 
and tallow, when bis appearance, if no longer ' a thing 
of beauty,' became a 'joy for ever' to the guides, whose 
talent for small jokes found abundant scope for exercise 
at the porter's expense. 

But in the evening and after a good wash in a way- 
side fountain, Gutmann bad his revenge. Then he 
was to be seen in the Gaststube, the centre of an 
admiring crowd, fresh and blooming enough to win the 
heart of the coyest Phillis — a kind of conquest on which 
I fear he set far greater store than on the victories over 
snowy maidens won during the day. The tales of bis 
prowess which at such momenta he was heard to recount 
gave na Sequent amusement. For though below the 
sDow-line an active walker, above it Gutmann became 
a changed man. Once on ice, the quips and cranks with 
which he usually overflowed gave place to the most 
dismal of groans. He walked daintily, hke a cat afraid 
iif wetting its feet, at slipijery corners detained us twice 
9 long as anybody else, and when the top was gained 
ibitually lay down at once and iell asleep. 
At home our companion was by profession a poacher 
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— a precarious means of livelihood in a district where 
the mountains are strictly preserved for Bavarian royaltj, 
and the keepers fire on any man seen carrying a gun. 
A month before he joined us his brother had had a 
piece of one of his calves shot away, and he had himself 
been slightly wounded on more than one occasion. 
During the past winter he had found for a few months 
a less hazardous employment in cutting wood near one 
of the Bavarian lakes, but had gone back in spring to 
the old and irresistible pursuit, from which he vras only 
called away by our summons. He did not, however, 
return to it — at any rate for long; before the next 
summer he had emigrated to America, probably with 
the money gained in our service, a larger sum than he 
had ever before had at his disposal. 

The position of the Bedole Alp as it is seen in 
descending from the Presanella has been described in 
the last chapter. Beyond the final bend in Val di 
Genova lies a level plain enclosed by sheer granite 
cliflFs. I know few spots so completely secluded from 
the outer world. Dreaming away the afternoon hours 
on a pine-clad knoll among the outskirts of the Venezia 
forest, which stretches^ for a mile to the foot of the 
great glaciers, a wanderer easily fancies himself in one 
of the lost valleys of legend where the people live in a 
bygone age, where pastoral life is a reality, and the 
nineteenth century a yet undreamt dream. 

The herdsmen were hospitably inclined, but the 
accommodation they had to offer was of the roughest. 
By means of a ladder we scaled our bedroom, a plat- 
form of hay so narrow that the slightest roU would 

* I ouffht, perlmps, to say ' stretched.' The axe has laid low inuch of 
it during the past ten years. 
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■ ended in a tumble on to the heap of pails twelve 
below. Tlie time has scarcely yet come for a small 
mountain-inn on this spot to be i-endered profitable, but 
it would be a stop in the rig^ht direction and a great 
boon to travellers if the Trentine Alpine Club would 
incite or assist the herdsmen to build a ' spare ' chalet 
and furnish it with beds and cooking materials, Ro- 
maotic in its situation, the Bedole Alp is also the true 
centre of the district. From it active travellers might 
ascend in the day the AdamcUo, Presanella, or Car^ 
Alto, or cross by glacier passes into Val di Fum or Val 
Saviore, to Edolo by tlie Val di Malga, to Ponte di 
Legno, or to the Val di Sole. 

A perfect morning relieved our spirits from the 

otherwise depressing influence of climbing a rough 

track in the dark. 

■ The head of Val di-Genova is almost too perfect 

^bk * cul de sac' for the mountaineer who wants to get 

P^iigher. Some way up or by the side of the icefall of 

the Lobbia Glacier is yet to be found, but is probably 

possible. The upper regions of the Mandron Glacier, 

tbe Adamello, and all the passes to Val Camonica are, 

Peept in one place, completely cut off by the continuous 
ffs which hem in the valley. 
To reach the upper pasturages and the hut of 
Mandron, sometimes very needlessly used as night- 
quarters by foreign climbers, it is necessary to turn 
northwards and hit on a rough track which finds a 
way up the crags near a slender waterfall. A herdsman 
mth a lantern guided us up the steepest part of the 
aflcent, and was then sent back, leaving us and our 
|L<Swiss guides to find our own way, a task to which we 
rere ull pretty well accustomed. 
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We now turned again sharply soutliwarcls, making 
for the side of the Mandron Glacier. A considerable 
extent of ground had to be traversed, rough and bonlder- 
strewn, jet bright with flowers. Amongst them was a 
profusion of ^ Edelweiss/ a plant which may doubtless 
be found in dangerous positions, but is quite as often 
plucked where cows might crop it. But ground safe 
for cows is not always safe for amateur botanists in 
high-heeled and nailless boots. 

We climbed steadily the slopes of snow on the (true) 
left bank of the ice. From the top of the last we looked 
over a smooth expanse of gloriously bright snow-field, 
bounded on the west by a range of peaks, and on the 
east by a long white crest, terminating in the rock 
peak of La Lobbia, first ascended by Von Sonklar. 
The Presanella, on this side massive and less graceful 
than from the north, closed the backward view. The 
still frost-bound surface was crisp and crackling under 
our feet, and we made quick progress, passing the gap 
on our right through which eight years afterwards I 
crossed into Val d'Avio. A shapely snow-peak at the 
head of the glacier was at first sight assumed to be our 
mountain, but a reference to the map saved us fix)m re- 
peating Payer's mistake, and convinced us that this 
was the Corno Bianco, and that the Adamello must be 
further round to the right. Accordingly after reaching 
the slightly higher plain whence the ice falls also into the 
upper branches of Val Saviore, we rounded the snow- 
peak, and ascended slopes in its rear which brought us 
up to the highest reservoir of all, a snow-basin sloping 
downwards from the foot of a conical peak, a steeper but 
scarcely loftier Cima di Jazi, the Adamello itself. On 
gaining the ridge at its eastern base we looked down 
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cipices on to the head of Val d'Avio and ita lake. 
e aide of the peak above us was stfiep, but thauks to 
iome rocks and the splendid condition of the snow it 
look but twenty minutes to gain the summit, a snow- 
crest some fifty yards long rising at either extremity, 
die north-eastern point being the highest. 

From ita position as an outlier of the great chain, 
Itlikd expected much from the Adsmello, and now we 
B not disapiKiinted. The morning had held good to 
nise and brought forth one of those golden mid- 
• days which, as some think, are best spent on 
itopB of mountains. 

tFar away in the east we could trace the tine of our 
Wanderings from their very commencement. There 
wre the dolomite peaks of Primiero, a little further the 
luolata, Pehno, and the pyramidal Antelao; then 
■ eje had only to leap the broad gap of the Pusterthal 
\ run over the Tauern from the Ankogel (above 
teiu) to the Brenner. The Glockner was as well 
led OS from Heiligeu Bint, only that its snows were 
[ ftn exquisite rose colour, as if they had made 
■oner of a sunset. The Orteler and Bernina, from 
wfaidt we were nearly equidistant, made a fine show of 
«unr and ice ; still closer at hand we surveyed the great 

E -fields of our own group, overlooked by our two 
I, the Presanella and Care Alto. To the south lay 
yrinth of granite peaks and ridges, separating the 
may glens which ran up from Yal Camonica. This 
great valley was visible for miles, and the eye rested 
wi th pleasure on its fields of Indian com and chestnut 
until led on by the whit« thi-ead of road to 
3 waters of Lago d'Iseo basking amidst bright 
ills. When tired of this prospect we could talca 
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a bird's-eye view of the Yal Tellina, a long deep trench 
of cultivation, heat, and fertility, closed at its bwer 
end by the mountains round the head of Lago di Como. 
These were crowned by a coronet of snowy peaks, which, 
so clear was the air, almost seemed part of them, bat 
were in reality the Pennine giants encircling Zermatt 
Most notable of all was the splendid pyramid of the 
Matterhom, seen in its sharpest aspect, towering im- 
mediately over the Weissthor. In another direction 
far away across the shoulders of lower hills the wide 
waters of Lago di Garda glowed like burnished metal 
beneath the cloudless sunshine, while further still the 
mounds of Solferino were faintly seen through a haze 
of heat. 

The view was perhaps the most beautiful, though 
not the most extensive,* I have seen from a snowy Alp, 
and the pleasure of it even in memory must be my 
excuse for having to some extent recalled its details. 

But it is impossible to infuse into a catalogue of 
names any trace of the colouring of the original. I can 
only hope to induce some reader sceptical of the beauties 
of the snow-world to climb one of these Italian Alps for 
himself. But he must remember that it is not, as some 
critics of the Alpine Club seem to think, enough to have 
scaled a peak once or twice under unfavourable con- 
ditions in order to be capable and entitled to express an 
authoritative opinion on the scenery of the upper Alps. 
Time as well as place is required. One of those days, 
pot rare in a southern summer, must be chosen, when 

* The widest range of Tision I have ever gained was from the Pizzo 
.della Mare in the Ortolor group, from which the Ankogol above Wildbad 
Gastein, and Monio Viso, distant from each other over 400 miles, the 
Apennines al>ovc Eologua, and the hills of the Vorjirlborg were visible at 
the same time. 
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the luountama are at rest from their task of moisture 
condensers, and stand basking in the sunshine and 
well-earned idleness. 

At such moments the climber's toil is richly paid. 
t>ver his liead stretches the pure vault of the sky, below 
lies a vast expanse of earth ; the mountain-top seema 
poised between the two, a point in the centre of a hollow 
^lobe. From the refulgent snows of the neighbouring 
glittering with such excess of light as to be 
Sftrcely endurable, the eye turns for relief to gaze up 

I the intense colour of the zenith, or wanders over 
ules of green and countless changes of blue distances 
I the safiron of the extreme chain which forms the 

I between earth and heaven. 

Surely no one who has enjoyed such a view would 
sny the beauty of the forms and colours gathered 
mnd him. To represent to others the glory of the 
mountain-tops requires, it is true, either a poet or one 
of the greatest and rarest landscape painters. But even 
if these fail, if the scenery of the highest Alps proves 
altogether unpaiutable and indescribable, it may yet be 
in the highest sense beautiful. The skill of the inter- 
preter cannot be accepted as the measure of that which 
is to be interpreted, nor can the noble and delightful 
in nature be made subject to the limitations of art. 

But the vision of those hours' oa a great peak 
stretches beyond what is actually before the eyes. At 

' There is aa opinion oiuTeot, bneed onlj on the hnbituAl huny <if 
fome mooiiUiiilPerii iiai! tJie BtnwneBB of others, tlmt it in imponsiliU lo 
■pend tuHiM on n grmt. peak. On n calm. Sue dnj do pleoannler (enting- 
place can be found, and the time yoM cmi pua on ths top dopends oa\j on 
ibe time of diijryou mich It. I hnvo sprai three houn on the AlalKhhom 
and ModM Rom triih the ^eofcct eqjoytneDt, leu than an hoDc rarely, in 
decent WfDther on any ppiik of orer lO.OtHI feet. 
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such moments even the dallert soul shores with inar- 
ticulate emotion the feelings which poets hare put into 
words for all ages. Our pulses beat in tune with the 
great pulse of Life which is breathing round us. We lose 
ourselves and become part of the vast order into the 
visible presence of which we seem for a brief space to 
have been translated. On a lesser height, whence some 
town is seen like a great ant-heap with the black in- 
sects hurrying backwards and forwards across its hmes, 
tbe insignificance of the human race is often painfully 
prominent. But here, removed by leagues of snow and 
ice and a mile or two of sheer height from the rest 
of our race, no such thought oppresses us. Man ii 
merged in nature, cities have become specks, provinces 
are spread out like fields, the eye ranges across a king- 
dom. Through the stillness which fills the upper air 
the ear seems to catch from time to time some faint 
^eeho of 

— ^— Tho deep muKic of the rolling world 
Kindling witiiin the Htrings of the waved air 
JEoWfin nfiodulations. 

On its lofty standpoint the mind feels in harmony with 
the soul of the universe, mid almost fancies itself to 
gain a glimpse of its workings. 

Seen from the valley the sublimity of the mountain 
precipice may be due to a sentiment at root akin to 
terror. Grandeur is there shown in its most overpower- 
ing — a Frenchman might say brutal — form by some 
giant peak towering defiantly skywards, * remote, serene, 
and inaccessible,' a chill colossus alien to human life. 
But on the peak we are conquerors ; its terrors are left; 
below and behind us. In our new scale of vision the 



na gathered in eileat session round qb are brothers, 
masses which appeared from below * confusedly 
irled ' have become ordered. The valleys unfold their 
ibyrinths. The rivers, cleansed from all stain of early 
irbalence in the calm of beaven-reSecting lakes, are 
1 to set forth, at first gently directed and compelled 
f the lower hills, for the great plain where each has 
B own mission of life and bounty to fulfil. We are no 
longer, like the old-world theologian, frightened into 
thinking our mountain a monument of man's wicked- 
ness and God's anger, or like the modem philosopher, 
oppressed by the hulk of the giant ; we know hitu in his 
true character as a 

Factory of river and of rain, 

Unk in tho Alpa' glob«-circlin(j uliain. 

The sense of the sublime excited in ua ia due not to 
mere ' extension of space,' but to admiration of the 
excellence revealed by our larger range of vision. The 
barren ice-field is seen to water a thousand meadows, 
the destructive torrent to fertilise a whole province. 
The evil of the world seems for once contained within 
the good. 

Had Mr. Mill lived a generation later, and wandered 
upon Tyrolean snows as well as amongst the meadows 
at their feet,' he would probably have hesitated to state 
so broadly that ' what makes the great«r natural phe- 
nomena BO imprei^sive is simply their vaatness,' and 
' admiration for excellence ' enters into the 
wling they inspire. 

■ J. 9, Mill unJ Tocliwr,' ii a frequent entrj in the strsngera" book* of 
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So far (except that we had not crossed OTcr the icff 
of the Como Bianco) we had followed in the footsteps of 
Lieut. Payer^ who had first conquered the Adamello 
in the previous year. Henceforth our coarse lay orer 
unknown ground. The descent from the Adamello snow- 
fields into Yal Camonica had never been attempted, 
and, from the configpiration of the range, was likdy to 
be a matter of difficulty. We had, however, a large 
space to search over and a choice of several glens to 
descend into, any one of which would bring ns, with 
more or less circuit, to the great valley. We naturally 
determined to try first the nearest gap, looking down 
into the Yal Miller and leading directly to Edolo; if 
that failed we were prepared to go further and force 
a passage down one of the glaciers falling towards Yal 
Saviore. 

Having returned in our old footsteps to the base of 
the peak, we traversed the snow out of which it rises to 
its furthor or south-western foot. On the rock-face over- 
head I noticed sev^eral small ranunculuses in flower at 
an elevation of 1 1 ,600 feet above the sea. A projecting 
crag on the right of the gap which we had selected 
as our first point of attack enabled us to reconnoitre 
what lay below us. We were in a position very much 
resembling that of the traveller from Zermatt, when he 
has reached the summit of the Weissthor and gazes 
down at Macugnaga, except that in our case the 
valley was not more than 3,500 feet below us. On the 
other hand, we were on unknown ground and had to 
trust entirely to our own judgment. That of the 
guides was prompt and favourable. A nasty tongue of 
glacier curled over the ridge, but soon brok;e short from 
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the steepness of the cliff; so long aa we gave a wide 
berth to the stones discliarged by thia ill-conditioned 
neighbour they foresaw no impoBsibilities or dangers 
ahead. The rocks proved worthy of otir estimate. 
Although steep — quite as steep as those leading ap to 
the Scbreckhorn Sattel — they were thoroughly safe, and 
gave firm foothold on broad shelves and rough ridges. 
We went on without check, until within a hundred 
feet of their base we found ourselves appai-ently ciit off 
from the suow-field below by a smooth cliff. We under- 
went a few minutes' grim suspense while Michel and 
Prant^ois searched right and left for some ledge or 
cra«k. But soon the welcome shout of ' es geht ' rose 
to our ears, and we found our escape. Swift glissades 
followed, and we shot quickly down the slopes of the 
little glacier which nestles beneath the crags. Nothing 
now remained but to scramble over the huge boulders 
to the stream below us and follow its waters until we 
struck a path. The Val Miller is a wild upland glen, 
hemmed in by cliffs, above which are seen the twin 
anow-creata of the Adamello. In an hour from the 
glacier we reached the only chalets in the upper valley, 
known as the Casetta di Miller.' The rock on which 
the hut was founded was highly ' moutonuee,' or polished 
by glacier action, as our scientific companion did not fail 
to point out. A few moments later he impressed the 
fact still more forcibly on our memories. A large bowl 
iming with delicious milk had been brought out for 
refreshment. Either in the excitement of draining 
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it the drinker overbalanced himself, or a perverse baro- 
meter chose that moment to swing between his legs. 
Anyhow, 

Down he fell with a thnmp, and the aneroids rattled abont him. 

The consequences of the fall were serioas: a thick 
coating of cream, quicksilver and ch&let dirt, a bruised 
knee and — ^worst of all in the sufferer's mind — seven! 
broken instruments. 

Opposite the huts we crossed to the left bank of the 
stream, and followed a cow-path which soon brought 
us to the verge of the long, abrupt descent separating 
Yal Miller from its continuation the Yal di Malga. 
The path corkscrewed through a gully in quaint little 
zigzags, built up toilsomely with stones, steep as an 
attic staircase and odious enough to wind down under 
a hot afternoon sun. The cows whom we had seen 
above can scarcely look upon the day of their move for 
the summer months with the same pleasure which their 
sisters throughout the Alps are said to exhibit. An 
English farmer would as soon think of driving his herd 
to the top of the Monument as up such a place. 

We were now again amongst trees, which clothed 
either bank and added to the beauty of the scenery. The 
descent was continuous, until a cluster of houses was 
reached, prettily placed among meadows, in which all 
the inhabitants were at work, profiting by the fine 
weather to gather in their hay-harvest. The only 
creatures left at home were families of white rabbits, 
which seem to live here on the footing of domestic pets. 
The elders sat lazily sunning themselves, while the 
young ones played high jinks without showing the least 
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fear at our presence. The track now became passable 
for carts, and fearfnlljf stony. From this point to the 
high-road we met a apecimen of every kind of pavement 
invented for human torture in Italian valleys. First 
there was the ' pav^ au naturel,' formed of native roclt 
and those wandering stones which seem to grow out of 
the ground everywhere ; next came a steep pitch of the 
' pav^ auK Alpes,' in which the stones are fixed side by 
aide in wild disorder ; then, worse than all, a long spell 
of roond pebbles, such as are found at a third-rate 
watering-place which cannot afford pven one tiag down 
the middle of the footpath. Even the natives seemed 
to revolt against this precious medley, and frequent 
shorlr-cnts and side-tracks showed how they avoided 
the work of their own hands. Presently the road 
swerved round the hillside to the right, and a lovely 
reach of Val Camonica opened before our eyes. Imme- 
diately in front, surrounded by a wood of chestnuts, waa 
Sonico, and in the distance, built up a slope above the 
junction of Val Corteno with Val Camonica, rose tlie 
towers of Edolo, about one hour's walk distant. 



The great shining tableland, lifted above all the 
lofty Lombard ridges, had fascinated my imagination. 
When another opportunity offered, I laid my plans so 
as to combine iin ascent of its second summit, the Cat^ 
Alto, with a passage across its greatest breadth. At 
first sight on the map this might seem a bold, even an 
impossible, attempt, for it involved the crossing of n» 
less than five lofty ridges, varying between SI.SOO and 
, 10,00(1 feet in height. But a study of the levels sliowcil 
lat owing to the uniform upheaval of the mass thei-e 
mid be no descent of more than 200 or 300 feet itt 
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the ten miles between the first and last. Still we 
thought it well to sleep in the highest chalet on tUi 
side the snows. 

On a glorious August afternoon we drove down the 
high-road from Pinzolo to Borzago, whence a mountain- 
path leads into the glen to which the village has given 
its name. 

At the top of the first ascent a very happily-balanced 
view opens. The valley slopes are feathered with light 
foliage. High above them shine the white folds of 
glacier, while the Care Alto, half rock half a glittering 
ice-comb, is the centre of the landscape. Deeper in the 
glen, beyond the pinetrees a nd the hay bams, great birches 
hang over the path which splits into branches in the 
forest. Here we lost ourselves, and plunged for several 
minutes amidst broken rocks and dense underwood, 
tearing our hands and clothes, but filling our mouths 
with delicious raspberries. On a slope below the cliflfs 
which close the valley stand two summer cottages where 
we had hoped to sleep. An old woman and her son 
were cooking their polenta, but no herds were in sight. 
The old woman seemed onlv anxious to be rid of the 
unexpected invaders— she had no milk, no hay to sleep 
on, absolutely ' niente.' The herd was higher on the 
mountain, but it was too late for us to reach them — we 
had better go back. An hour's daylight remained, and 
we bribed, not without difficulty, the boy to leave his 
porridge and lead us at once to the herds. We followed 
him at a swinging cowboy pace up steep hillsides, over 
rocks, and between waterfalls. But darkness fell and 
still no friendly tinkle reached our ears. Hurrying on 
over broken but more level ground, we saw at last 
something whiter than Adamello granite at our feet. 
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We were among a flock of Bergamasque sheep. A 
iiiiimte later we plunged into unseen liltb, aud were 
brcmght up short before an enormous boulder. The 
loy's cheerful statement of ' Ecco la malga' was at first 
simply incredible. A rock, experience affirmed, could 
nut be a ' malga.' But the boy was right. His ehrill 
ihoat was sleepily answered from the boweU of the 
eartJi, and from a hole under the boulder human forms 
were dimly seen to issue. For the next few minutes a 
shower of patois filled the air, amidst which we pene- 
trated a low door and found ourselves in a cave con- 
structed by building a wall of stones against the lower 
side of the boulder where it overhung. A dying tire 
threw a feeble light over a crowd of pails and cheeses 
which filled every foot of available space. One of us 
sat down on a cheese, another found a cover which con- 
Terted a milk-pail into a seat. The low slanting roof 
rendered the least movement difficult and perilous. In 
the farthest corner where the rock left no space except 
for a prostrate figure was a bed of hay and skins, fully 
filled by three shepherds aud a girl. 

The smallnesB of the accommodation was made more 
conspicuous by the disproportion between it aud the 
Toiees which issued from the shepherds as they moved 
about to help us in our arrangements. Within a few 
inches of our ears they bellowed every remark in a 
Homeric raar, which might without exaggemtion have 
been heard half a mile off. Long habit in shouting to 
their flocks on a distant hillside, or carrying on con- 
versations across a valley, had so taken hold of them 
that tbey seemed quite incapable of reducing their voices 
to the ordinary pitch of regions where population is leas 
thinly scattered. 
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Onr night did not promise to be Inznrions. After 
a firugal supper on bread and chocolate, we made oar 
bed as well as we could. The shelter being far above 
the forest, logs were not easilj procorable, and the 
shepherds had consequently collected as fuel a heap of 
slender brushwood. Having piled away some of the 
pails and cheeses we spread the green branches out on 
the floor as a mattress. A macintosh served for a 
sheet, and our entertainers supplied a rug for our fiset 
The couch was at least not painfully uncomfortable; 
and though each of us felt sure in the morning that he 
had not slept, no one had found the night interminable 
except poor Fran9oi8, who insisted on sitting and 
smoking over the fire, and was consequently only half 
awake all the uext day. 

At daybreak we issued into the open air. We found 
ourselves in the wild hollow at the eastern base of 
the Car6 Alto, separated from the great Borzago Glacier 
by a rocky spur. Mounting first towards and then 
along this ridge, we quickly approached the mountain. 
Had we remained on the rocks, and then boldly struck 
up the eastern face, we should, I believe, quickly have 
settled with our peak. But Fran9ois did not favour this 
plan; moreover, our further intentions gave a motive 
for carrying our baggage to the side of the peak to 
which it would be most convenient to descend. 

We consequently slid down several hundred feet on 
to the great glacier, and made a flank march towards the 
much higher northern base of the Car& Alto. This 
open-tiou caused some delay. The snow, where it curled 
over from the highest plain, broke into huge chasms. 
There was, it was true, always an easy way round each 
of them; but the ways round seldom coincided, and for 
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some time our ascent was conducted in a very crab-like 
fashion. 

Above these obstacles an easy slope led to the moun- 
tain, on this side a cocked-hat of ice sharply cut off 
from the snow-fields by a continuous inoat, bridged only 
at one spot near the southern corner of the peak. 
Tra,cks across the auow-arch showed that feet guided 
by true mountaineering instinct had lately crossed. On 
approach they turned out t« be a broad chamois- trail. 
The herd which had made them we saw Inter in the day. 

A little step-cutting enabled us to follow our four- 
footed guides and reach the rocky ridge. As we gained 
it, our eyes, accustomed for the last hour or two to the 
white glare of sun-facing snows, suddenly fell on a wide 
basin of pure green, seemingly at our feet. We were 
looking on the pasturages of Val di Fmn. Some such 
glimpse, aided by a few clouds to confuse topography, 
may well have given rise to the legend of the Loat 
Vmlley of Monte Rosa, or tlie Rose Garden of King 
Laurin. 

The last scramble was easy except in one place, 
where the rocks failed to give foothold for a few yards, 
and steps had to be cut between them and the ice. An 
accident might easily happen here with careless guides ; 
but, a» one steady man can ensure the safety of a party, 
the spot can hardly be called dangerous. 

The mountain culminates iu a double peak ; the 
furtliest point is a broken tooth of bare giauite. The 
gap between this and the snow-crest is narrow and 
not deep, and a convenient crack supplies a way to the 
highest crag. Ou it we found traces of a stonenian 
built probably by Messrs. S. Taylor and Montgomery 
who made the first ascent in 18ii5. 
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This peak, if less fkYOurably placed than ibe 
Adamello, commands a noble view. In the east deep 
forested glens, fertile valleys and green ridges crowned 
by ruddy crags contrast with the eternal snow-fields 
which stretch away for miles towards the west. From 
the Card Alto, as from an outpost, the genius of winter 
may look down on the country he has lost since the 
great ice-epoch, on the trenches through which his 
rivers flowed, on the hills they rounded, and see even, 
far off in the haze, the mounds which he erected as 
monuments of his widest power, the huge terminal 
moraines of Somma and Solferino. Behind him lies 
his last refuge, the great granite castle from whose 
summit his forces cannot be dislodged even by the 
summer sun of Lombard v. 

Across this fastness we intended to make our way. 
For the next six hours we steadily pursued a westward 
course over the snow-fields. Now we wandered at the 
foot of Monte Folletto* amongst snow-caves huge enough 
to puzzle for a moment even the herd of chamois whose 
jL^fiimbols we had interrupted. Then we passed through 
a narrow gap, the Passo di Cavento, on each side of 
which the grey and red pinnacles shot up in a fantastic 
fence, while at their base a great ditch waited the 
unwary mountaineer. Beyond it we found another snow- 
reservoir, almost as flat as a cricket-field, feeding tlie 
ice- streams of Val di Fum and the Lobbia Glacier. A 
broad gap, the Passo della Lobbia Alta, let us through 

' PrtyorH account of the answer** giv<'n to his enquiries a1x>ut this 
summit furnishes a g<)ot3 ilhistrntiou of the diflficulty of naminsr a 
jH'ak:— • Bottm declared the mountiin was nameless; from others I got 
the names Monte Mulat, Monte Fclletio, Monte Marmotta (from Miirmot), 
M»)nte Calottn (from cap). I choso finally the name Folletto(from moun- 
tuiu-t«pirit, K(»l»old).' 
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to another bsHin, that of the Maudron Glacier, where 
we cro88ed the track to the Adamello. At its further 
extremity — it ia about three miles broad— we aaw before 
us the fifth ridge, the last which divided us from Val 
d'Avio.' 

As we approached the pass a family groUp of three 
chamois were seen moving before us on the snow. Pre- 
sently a gun was fired from among the rocks of the Corni 
de! Confine, and a solitary hunter sprang forward. The 
shot had missed, and the chamois, whom we had been 
ancoRsciousIy driving, raced past na. One of them was 
qmt« young, and it was touching to see how the two 
parents not only would move no faster than the pace of 
their child, but placed themselves on either side of it, 
as if purposely sheltering it from danger. My con- 
dolences witli the sportsman were not very heartfelt. 

A steep gully, an easy glacier, a pathless hillside, 
helped us quickly down to the first chdlet in Val d'Avioj 
A few yards beyond it the valley is broken by a lofty 
cliff. At the foot of a steep zigzag beside tlie thunder- 
ing waters we entered one of the level platforms common 
in this group. Its smooth expanse of meadow was alive 
with cows and goats, now collected for the night round 
the herdsmen's huts. Two t^iTents — one the grey child 
of the glaciers, the other clear and spring-bom — rushed 
down upon us in splendid cascades. In the backgroond 
the Adamello raised its icy horn. 

Immediately below the alp lies a large lake. The 

' A good vie» of Llie BeJole Glacier from lliis point, tlia Phbso del 
M>Dilroa. HppMired in the puliliffttlrma for IH74 of tliH Qermnn Alpins 
Cblb. Theiw nre loine at-rioiia roiatrikce. huwerer. in the idcniiftuUnn of 
npointx. ThoLobliiii Bnssu should bo ;lir Lal<bfit .\lu, tk' Ixibbin 
ttlu ihc Dotuoti di OenovB. iind lli« I'nssu dellik Lobbia Altu the Fuso 
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ioene somen'hat resembles the Lac de Gktnbe, bat the 
features of the landscape are more savage, bolder, and 
on a larger scale. The lake itself, howeyer, is nnfor- 
tnnately of the oi^dinary mnrkj*grej colour of Swiss 
glacier water. 

Beyond the platform of the lake the glen &lls with 
extraordinary rapidity, and a very stony path, mainly 
on the left bank, leads down past a succession of wat^- 
fidls, any one of which in another country might become 
famous. 

The lower level of the valley is devastated by the 
torrent. For Ponte di Legno it is best to cross its stony 
bed and follow a cart-track joining the Tonale road a 
little below Pontagna. When we entered the high-road 
night overtook us, and we walked the three uphill kilo- 
metres to Ponte di Legno at our fastest pace, killing 
distance and fatigue with the present pleasure of rapid 
motion. 



CHAPTER X. 

PINZOLO AKD CAMPICLIO. 



For AnguBt be your direlliDg thirtj towen 

Within an Alpine rsMoT iDOUDtainous. 

'Wh<TG nprcr the sea sind mtt; Tel JoUT boiue, 
Bat denr lifi?, sepnrate. liko a elai. be yours. 
So iilwoj drawing homuward ye eliall Ireiid, 

Your ratlay parted by a rimlel, 

Whicb day and night ahall How iiediite nnd amoolh, 
There til (Imiagb noon ye may piHseaB the ahnde. 

FdLODRB DA Bin OUUaHUtO, A.D. 

RoiMrtt^t lyanttation. 



rfmOLU — TUB (' 



PmzOLO IB cxinspicaoua amongst the Tillages which 

cla&teF roand the beaJ of Yal Reiidena. by its tall 

catnpanlle of Adiiiiiello granite, a pretty feature of the 

landscape, but, aa I shall afterwards show, an evil sign 

I of the times. Its houses, gathered along two stooe- 

I pared streets and round a little open space — the piazza 

I — stand close against the eastern hillside at the point 

I where the mountaiii-i'auges, bending towards one another 

I and almost joining, enclose in their semicircular folds the 

I lower valley. Great torrents rush out of two clefts in the 

hillB, tlie openings of Val Nambino and Val di Genora, 

and but for human industry would devastate the low 
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ground on their banks. But they are held &8t in fetters 
of their own contriving. The huge granite boulders, 
which in former floods they have borne down from the 
heart of the Presanella or the Adamello, have been 
turned to account for the building of massive dykes 
through which so much water only is allowed to pass as 
will suffice to irrigate the plain and turn its aUuvial^il 
into the richest of water-meadows. 

The beauty of the situation does not, like that of 
Grindelwaldor Chamoniz,depend on mountain sublimity. 
On one side some shreds of snow and granite belonging 
to the Presanella come into view. On the other the 
southern crest of the Brenta group lies couched like a 
huge gold-red Egyptian sphinx on the green back of a 
lower hill. But these are mere glimpses of the upper 
world, valuable and suggestive glimpses it is true, but 
not sufficient to decide the character of the whole land- 
scape. The hills which encircle the head of Val Ben- 
dena rise in steep but nowhere perpendicular banks, 
swathed in chestnut woods about their base, lying open 
higher up in sloping meadows fringed with mountain 
ash, birch and pine. The valley floor, a smooth, bril- 
liantly green carpet, gives an impression of wealth and 
softness rendered more welcome by the knowledge of 
the rugged grandeur so close at hand. 

It would be hard to find a more delightful spot in 
which to idle away a sunny day than the hillside im- 
mediately behind Pinzolo. It is only needful to climb 
a few hundred yards among the chestnut-boles to find 
platforms covered with a soft carpet of moss, ferns and 
delicate southern flowers. Here under the shade of 
dancing leaves, fanned by soft breezes and lulled by the 
cool tinkle of falling water and the murmur of innumer- 
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able liying things which fills an Italian noon, the rest- 
leas traveller may for once Pujoy unmixed with other 
thoughts the sympathetic delight of coexistence with 
a world seemingly for the moment wholly given up to 
enjoyment. 

In another mood he may climb higher and higher 
throngh the forest, gaining at each step new glimpses 
of the bright fields and villages of Val Kendena, and 
watching the icy horns of the Adamello group as they 
shoot out one by one against the sky. Then entering a 
hidden upland glen he will rench a gap where, in the 
opposite direction, the dolomite towers soar stark and 
red over the green slopes. Hence he may descend into 
Vftl Agola, and so to Campiglio, or, turning to the right. 
under uJong shady forest paths to the ridge of the Pra 
But left of the depression, and cut ott' by it from 
|be other hills, rises a grassy down which must give one 
F the most perfect views of the surrounding ranges, 
ing as it does Val di Gienova, Val Reudena, and Val 
P'Bmbino. There is a chalet within five minutes of the 
f-top, but any lady who likes the walk may, so 
i I know, boast herself afterwards of having niRde 
he first ascent by travellers' of the Dos di Subioue. 
If the rain-clouds bang low on the hills and the 
■ds are too wet tor loitering in, the old churches of 
f valley may give employment. The mother-chapel 
lar the mouth of Val di Borzago has been already re- 
red to. The large modern church in the village, with 
II campanile built at the cost of the noble forests of 
pal di Genova, has no particular interest.' But five 

■ Jn Soatheru Tyrol cnmpnoilen ore ganrnilly Imilt by thn cuniaiunea 
vhwh have rfialiMd ibeir wcnlili l>y culling down UiMf Toreitjs und tbo 
great uwinilli at llie muutb uf Vtd di Oodotb barn unduubledly hwl a 
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handred yards north of Pinzolo stands San Yigilio, % 
plain building consisting of a nave and small chancel, 
with a belfry, probably of older date, at the western 
end. The souihern face is decorated with a frescoed 
Dance of Death, dated 1539, a work of some spirit* aad 
retaining traces of rich colouring. We may Bfarall 
further across the valley to the romantically mtnaled 
chapel of San Stefano perched high among the woods 
on a granite bluff above the mouth of Yal di Geaofvii 
The outside is covered with representations of the fill 
of the saint, and another Triumph of Death, dated 15lft 
within is a very carious fresco of Charlemagne— I 
Mr. Freeman's pardon, the great Karl — engaged, ni 
company with a Pope, in baptising the heathen. ClotB 
by, a long and most interesting inscription tells the j 
history of the eampaiy^n, in the course of which the ' 
great emperor penetrated this remote region. The fid- 
lowing is a very curtailed summary of the events there 
recorded.^ 

Lupus, Lord of Ber<^anio, was a pagan, and Charlet - 
strove with liiui to convert him. But Lupus took % - 
certuin Sandro and many others and cut off their heads ; 
whereupon there appeared six burning torches, no one 

largt> Bhurt' in tlif* execution of this pious work. It is most distressing to 
860 from vriir to yciir how iirceU of iininudiato gain is leading the peasantry 
to treat their raountainH like convii-ts. Ample as the locks were, thoy huTS 
]kh<id t^'rrilily thinued even in the last few years. Val di Oenova, within 
my rccolU'ctioD, has lo8t much of its ancient and primevid wealth of 
verdure. The comparative barrenness of its lower portion was painfull od 
my last visit, (looil forest-laws may retrieve in the future the waste of the 
last few years, but no traveller in this century will ever see the vallfy 
clothe<l in the same full-folded mantle which, eleven years ago, made our 
lon^ walk from the Prt^sauellH to Val Kendena one continuous delight. 

' iSee Appendix I), where this inscription is given in full, together with 
u description of the frescoes of ^'au Vigilio. 
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folding tbem ; and by God 'a graxse the bells rang without 
earthly aid. Seeing this miracle, Lupus with all his 
people was converted to the Catholic faith, and joined 
Charles. The host, numbering 4,000 spears, marched 
Qp Val Camonica, slaying hei'etica, such as Lord Her- 
cules and King Comems, destrojn'ng cajitles, and build- 
ing churches. Then they crossed a mountain where 
there was a great fight between the Christians and 
pugans, at a place since known as ' Mortarolus.' 

From the 'Mons Toni' (the Tonale) the army de- 
scended to Plezau (Pelizzano), where it made a great 
slaughter of the heathen, and so reached Val Rendena by 
the route of the Ginevrie Pass. ' And they canie to the 
church of San Stefano and baptised a very great people. 
And the said Charles made an end of converting all the 
Jews and pagans at the church of San Stefano, and 
there he left a book in which were contained all the 
things he had done throughout the world.' 

The chroniclers tell us little of all these matters.' 
The Alpine Passes of the Middle Ages is a chapter of 
history which, so far as I know, has not yet been satia- 
factoriiy written. Much material for it doubtless exists, 
although not in a form very easy of collection. It would 
be a work full of interest to trace how in succeeding 

ituries first one then another route rose into luiport- 
ice; and the present moment, when the Alps are for 

practical and commercial purposes on the brink of 
annihilation, when mountain roads are about to yield 
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to burrows, seems peculiarly well suited for a review o( \^ 
the whole subject. 

Higher in the hills between Vol di GtenoTa and Yil 
di Borzago, beside a little lake, lies the chapel of Ssn 
Giuliano, a tempting object for an excursion, including 
a visit to the latter vaUey, and perhaps an ascent of the 
Corno Alto, one of the high points seen from Val Nam- 
bino against the Lares snows. The saint, according to 
local legend, seems to have been a somewhat testy old 
hermit. Having been refused milk by some shepherds, 
he at once turned them and their flocks into boulders, 
which may still be seen. I suspect San Giuliano was no 
saint at all, but some mountain spirit known to earlier 
times, who reappeared under this new disguise with the 
malicious intention of discrediting the new religion. 

I can only indicate briefly the varied attractions of 
Pinzolo and its immediate neighbourhood, leaving to 
each visitor the pleasure of fresh discovery. But on 
looking back I find that I have left out what ought to 
have been the most prominent object in my picture. 
Most English travellers are disposed to agree with Dr. 
Johnson that the most beautiful landscape in the world 
would be improved by a good inn in the foreground. 
It is too late to put Signer Bonapace's in this position, 
but I will do my best to repair the slight by describing 
it at once, and with some minuteness. 

The house remains up to the present time a good 
specimen of the country inn of Southern Tyrol. It is 
kept by well-to-do people, who drive an excellent trade 
with their own country-folk, and until the last year or 
two looked with some astonishment on the few pleaBure- 
travellers whom each summer brought them. An arched 
doorway opens out of the paved street into a sort of 



ifwhence a steep Stone staircase leads Up into a dark, 

r-roofed hall or lobby, crowded with benches and tables. 

fat of it open two still gloomier inner chambers. In 

e a faint glimmer of bright copper, a sound of hissing, 

1 a bustling of Marthas, reveal the kitchen ; in the 

ler, at the foot of an enonnous I'amily bed, leaning 

rer a table, sits the master of the house, one eye intent 

H accounts, the other keeping a quiet watch over what 

tes on around. At hia order a handmaiden will leave 

r laboui's in the kitchen and conduct yon up another 

I flight of stairs, and into a large dormitory con- 

ning Ave beds, three tables, and two washing-basins, 

liich used to be considered to fultil every possible re- 

qairement for night accommodation. Now, however, 

several smaller apartments have been furnished for 

guests, and a chtevful room in the next house, over the 

grocer's shop, is also put at the service of English 

prejudice. Meals cooked in the fashion of the country, 

bat very plentiful, are served in ii little room with a bed 

k the corner, which opens out of the lobby. 

Both are generally filled of an evening with a crowd 
f customers of the peasant-farmer class, perfectly well 
inducted, but too talkative and fond of smoking to be 
»gether agreeable companions. Yet dark and dingy 
Mid ciHswded though it is, there is romance about this 
pical Italian mountain inn. Its discomforts are soon 
rgotten, and it lives in our memories by many cheer- 
ful sights and sounds ; the splash of the fountain at the 
comer under the walnut-tree, where the women in their 
bright- coloured handkerchiefs wash their linen, and call 
out cheerily to the barefooted little Pietros and Marias 
playing in the sunshine ; the sudden bustle and tinkle 
-of the goats retumiug &oin the mountain as they troop 
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off in little companies to their separate homes ; the noiM 

of the bowls and the laughter of the players, kept up till 

there is no longer light to pursue the game : last of aD, 

as if in solemn contrast to the exuberant life of the 

day, the melancholy voice of the watchman ringing out 

through the silent night. 

The larger of the two streams which meet at Finiolo 

issues £rom Yal di Grenova ; the second flows out of ft 

gap in the hills continuing the line of depression of Y4 

Bendena. Scarcely two miles higher, beyond the neif^ 

bouring village of Caresolo, this torrent again dintefc' 

On the leffc Yal Nambrone leads up towards the flanki 

of the Presanella. A steep ascent is necessary to gait 

the highest stretch of Yal Nambino. a wide, sunny vale^ 

studded with cottages and surrounded by green slopes 

and forests. 

The old cart-track, lately converted into a good 

carriage-road, skirts continuously the western hillsidei 

leaving the stream far below in a narrow bed. Behind 

us the snows of the Car^ Alto and its neighbours 

gradually rise into sight above a lower ridge graced with 

singularly symmetrical summits. 

But our attention is soon riveted on the new 

mountain range which rises beyond the valley. High 

amongst the clouds soar its red towers and pinnacles ; 

the bold ridges which support them sweep down upon 

us in majestic curves. Three glens, green with beech 

copses, push up boldly into the heart of the mountain. 

The one opposite is Yal di Brenta, rising towards its 

Bocca, the gap on the north of the most stupendous 

castle ; the furthest, the Yallesinella, leads by another 

strange gateway to Molveno, the nearest is Yal Agola, 

also with passes for mountaineers or paths for ramblers. 
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TSE BRENTA GltO^ 

We have already seen from a distance, or akirt«d 
B aides of, the Brenta group. Prom the crests of the 
Bamello chain or from the depths of Val di Genova a 
wBterions range utterly unlike anything in the central 
' has been frequently before our eyes. At Pinzolo, 
1 the Pra Fiori, we have had glimpses of strange' 
I peaks. Bat we seem now to have come for the first 
ne into their immediate presence. 
The si^ectator standing on the western slopes of 
] Nanibino sees high above everything else against 
iBstera sky two huge square fortresses built up of 
izoutal courses of masonry. The ground-colour of 
■ walla is a yellowish grey, streaked with red and 
Uiick, and broken here and there by lines of shining 
white, where a steep glacier-stair scales the precipice. 
The massiveness of these blocks adds by contrast to the 
effect of the surrounding pinnacles. Before the travel- 
ler's eyes rise towers, horns, cupolas, columns, spires, 
crowded together in endless variety. Here he fancies 
mast be the workshop of Nature, and these are her store 
of models. Or he is reminded of some architectural 
drawing, a collection of the great buildings of the 
world, or the spires of Sir Christopher Wren. 

These peaks are the advance-guard of the Tyrolese 
dolomites, boldly thrown across the valley of the Adige, 
as if to challenge on their own ground the snowy ranks 

' There are floveml dolomitjc groups in Swiss tarritorj. One of tlia 

H^ IMBt i>aiui(Icnibic luu nlrciidj biva deMribed (C!i, V.). Another i» the 

^H'ilBater of bold peatu nandiog between thaJalier and Al bain roads, of whidl 

^1^ hi^hfst miBinita lire Lhe Pii d'Aeln, Tiauahorn. sod Fix St. MLchi-I. 

^ Tlivtvis kIso dolomite betweeD the VJK Main and IheSarieu Thai, and in other 

p«rta of Switzerland. But none of these nuuten — probnblj owing to snnic 

alight difference ID the componlioii of their craga — show the peculiar i-ho- 

rafiaiistia uf the rock ia a tuffii^ieatly marked toiitiner lo attmct atteuiiiin 

ft on dow approacb. 



I 
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oF the Orteler and Adamello. They are separated from 
the granite by no wide depression such as divides the 
Venetian Alps and the Tanem, but only by a single 
valley. The boulder which rolls from the flanks of the 
Presanella will scarcely halt before it rests on dolomitie 
soil. 

The Eastern Alps could scarcely have put forward 
a nobler champion than the range before us. Pri- 
miero and Auronzo may perhaps equal the mairel- 
lous skyline ; but they offer nothing to rival the sym- 
metry of the whole mass of the Brenta as it rises above 
Yal Nambino. Consider the lower stories of the huge 
edifice. The slope is not monotonous in uniformity, yet 
the platforms which break it are too narrow to diminish 
by foreshortening the apparent height of the summits. 
From our feet rise powerful spurs, below dark with 
pines, above bare and white ; their form is simple and 
severe, but every shifting light brings out fresh details 
in the fretwork wliieh time has carved deeply into their 
sides. Like the flying buttresses of some vast cathedral 
they lend the eye up to the straight peri)endicular lines 
of the crowning towers. 

When we come to study the range more generally, 
what incomparable variety of beauty ! On the west lies 
a green, open Alpine valley. The La go di Molveno re- 
flects in its blue mirror the eastern crags. The southern 
slopes are a rich tangle of vines and chestnuts; the 
beeches push up and dispute with the pines the inner 
glens ; the cyclamens and gentians gird with successive 
belts of briglitness the mountain form. 

The traveller, when he penetrates this fanta.stic 
chain, finds himself at first in narrow glens watered 
by clear streams, now smooth-flowing over lawns of the 
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softest turf, now dancing through beechwoods, now 
pionging deep into some miniature ravine hung with 
mosses and bright-berried ashes. He forgets, in the 
charm of what is near at hand, what he came to see. 
Then suddenly through the tree-topa an incredible 
jellow flame, set for ever between the green and blue, 
recalls the presence of the dolomites, and urges him to 
further exertion. He climbs a steep barrier, and the 
]iinnacles range themselves as portions of a vast anipbi-, 
theatre of rock. He advances a few hundred yards 
further along the level and the scene is changed. One 
solitary tower overclirabs the clouds and mixes with the 
sky. A second ascent brings another shift. Rocks, 
grey, gold, red, brown and black, cluster round his 
bewildered eyes, and he begins to doubt whether the 
scene is a solid reality or some Alastor-inspireil Vision 
of Solitude. 

Then, after wandering all the morning between red 
rocks and over two or three hours of ice, he may find 
himself in the evening amongst figs, olives and lemon- 
groves. For the Brenta group is planted not in the 
midst of a mountain maze, but on the edge of the 
deepest cleft in the Alps. From the white crown of the 
highest peak to AUe Sarche is a descent of 10,500 feet. 

^ It is a disappointment to find that, for the moment, 
must turn our backs on ail this beauty, and that our 
ting-place lies out of sight of it, a mile further on. 
The builders of the hospice of ' La Madonna di 
Campiglio ' were more anxious for safety in winter than 
for a fair prospect in summer. They naturally pre- 
ferred a meadow secure from avalanches, yet sufficiently 
protected from the north by low banks, to the steeper 
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and more broken hiUflides of the lower Yal NamUno- 
After turning a comer beyond which the wooded flpon 
of Monte Spinale cut off the view of the Brenta chsin, 
the road crosses the stream and enters a faroad, smootih 
hay-field, surrounded by slopes the summits of which 
lie too far back to g^ve dignity to the landscape. In 
the centre of this plain, far away from any village, 
stands the hospice and pilgrimage church of Cam- 
piglio. 

The existence of so large a building on a route now 
so little frequented must strike everyone as curious and 
unexpected. But in fiict these remote valleys were 
once the highways of traffic. Not only, as has been 
shown in an earlier chapter, did emperors lead their 
hosts through the recesses of the Lombard Alps, but 
the merchaudise of Venice also sought these roundabout 
paths. 

In olden times the gorge of the Adige was narrow 
and perilous for an invader, crowded with feudal 
castles, each claiming its toll from commerce. Princes 
and merchants seem to have frequently turned west- 
wards from Botzen across the Tonale, or southwards 
through Pinzolo and Val Buona to Brescia. Then 
Campiglio was built, it is said by the Templars, to lodge 
the frequent passers-by and break the long stage be- 
tween the inhabited valleys. 

Similar hospices are found elsewhere in the Eastern 
Alps : at San Martiuo, Paneveggio, and Auf der Plecken. 
But Campiglio is the largest establishment of its kind. 
The buildings are ranged in the form of a quadrangle, 
of which the hospice occupies three sides. Long gal- 
leries lead from wing to wing and give access to the 
rooms, which all face outwards and are cheerful and 



I lighted. The clmrch, at the building of wbich, 
wrding to local legend, angela assisted, occapies part 
I tlie foiirtli side of the quadrangle. It contains a 
■:0, not without merit, of the early part of the six- 
inth century. 

After some centuries traffic turned into other chan- 

1, and the monks who had hitherto fulfilled the duties 

t hospitality departed, leaving their place scantily filled 

f a peasant farmer, who kept one or two rooms ready 

r strangers. On my first visit the old hospice was in 

s phase of its existence. The fare was rough but good, 

'. the milk, cream, and butter delicious. The cows 

ideed seemed the mistresses of the place, and all the 

other living creatures their attendants. For their 

accommodation a new and spacious stable had been 

lately raised. The front was decorated with carving; 

*he interior formed a sort of hall of columns, each column 

in unsmoothed fir-trunk. Down the centre ran a 

spacious passage, on either side of which thirty-five 

cow» were ranged before their mangers. 

Lately, however, the herd has been disturbed in its 
sole possession, and Campiglio has started on a new 
path to fame. The farmer who owns all the surround- 
ing alps and woods, and whose wealth is locally looked 
on as boundless, conceived an idea. Why should not 
the big house be made nae of? Babbi, across the Val 
di Sole, was crowded with the fashion of the Trentino. 
Campiglio also should become a ' Stabiliniento Alpino,' 
a ' Kurort ' for Brescia and Botzen. He secured a. 
coadjutor in the owner of a large inn at Arco, a young 
man with international views and desirous for more 
than a local success. In a Florence newspaper, addressed 
t tourists of all nations, appeared, in the spring of 
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I?s7 t-, a larjp^e iLnuounceiucnt of the openings of a *mall' 
nifico stabilimento/ with polyglot attendance, a re^den^ 
physician, and the usual advantages. 

Last year I explored this new magnificence. £x- 
ternally it displayed itself in some additions and woodea 
galleries over the courtyard. Indoors many of the 
rooms had been prepared for occupation and a large 
bare salle-a-manger added. There was also a comfort- 
able general sitting-room. 

The splendour was still growing, for, as new goesti 
arrived, a carpenter employed downstairs mn up fresh 
furniture for their use, some of the hundred bedrooms 
of the advertisement being still in a state of more 
than conventual simplicity. The ' service bon et exact' 
was represented by three Italian youths, pale, untidy 
and swift-footed, who fled with the greatest alacriiy 
from any guest whose face gave tokens of an approach- 
ing want. Their goodwill, however, was on the whole 
so much in excess of their capacities that it was im- 
possible to treat them seriously.* For instance, the 



' It would be unfair to dwell on the phortcomings of an inn but just 
oi>entHl in a remote and, until the completion of the new road, somewhat 
inac'CC«8il)lesituation, without adding that groat improrements were promised 
for this year (187''>). As these pigos are pa&fiing through the press, I 
le^im from a new adrertisement in /^ Touriste, that the owner of the house 
and land has taken the man:igement of the hotel into his own hands. I 
shall let him spe^ik for himself. 

' Cami'Iolio. Tyrol. I> grandiose Ktablissement Alpin de Campiglio, 
dans unc position enchanteresse, a plus de 1600 metres de hauteur, est 
honor^ par le concours do nombreux visiteurs, qui trouvent la sant-e et le 
ropos dans son air des plus wilubres, sos laitiges exquis, ses bains el boissons 
ferrugineuBOS, ses douches, ses cures de lait et petit lait, son service medical, 
ses eaux ferrugineuses, apport^es joumellement de Pejo et Rabbi aux prix 
de soldi autrichicns la lK>uteille de 2 livres, dans sa cuisine choisie, dans 
son service bien organist, dans lus nombreux amusements qu offre Tendroit, 



i waiter, having been charged by an Engllslinian to 

*e him and get ready an early breakfast, was found 

1 the morning fast asleep in a chair in which he had 

t up all night with a fond intention of carrying oat 

IB instnietionB, It must in fairness be added that, if 

a early start was not better understood and provided 

, it was chiefly the fault of the guests. With a 

notable exceptions they were the least active 

I enterprising company I ever set eyea on. With 

jguisite scenes on every side of them within a short 

Bf-hour's distance, they were content to spend their 

9 in the sleepy hollow, or, if they took a walk at all, 

loUed along the new road for three hundred yards, 

that is, nearly halfway to the comer of revelation 

where the great view bursts so splendidly into sight. 

Guide-books not having yet catalogued ' excursions troia. 

Campiglio,' it never seemed to enter their rainda that 

there could be any ; and they were content to loiter 

away their time among the glories of nature, having 

eyes and seeing nothing. If you asked your neighbour 

fit the dinuer-table which of the glens of the dolomites 



dana lei belles excureiooa am onTirona, dans leg confortB inUrieura de 
recabliHemBot, tes casua aa.]oat avecpianoa, les cavalcadeB, elc etc. 

'Le PropriBtttite Boussign^ en ayant pris lui-in£ma la dirertion, pour 
iriter tout ineonrinient, oSH dea pcngions i. G fra, pouc ceuz qui j feront 
on sijour d'AU moiaa 10 joura. o)nipri?i]ant le lo|;p|noiit, d^eunet, diuor M 
waper, via it pun. at cbdb ancuue ubligulioa pour le nrrvice. 

' II n'a pD8 ragarJi i la d^penga pour muttre I'^tabllEaatDent en commn- 
nicatJoD Bvec la ronta paitale, at una noHvelle route earrossaljlB lo riunit 1 
Piiuoto. IL tieDt auHsi des loitnrea dp Canipi^lio a Fiaiolo & dn prix Utn 
jDOiitin.ei, en reccrant I'avia a temps, nuesi de Csinpigtio a TrentoetRiTa. 
et Tica-Tenn.au prix de GO fn, pour S ]>ersoaaes, pourcoux qui pTauiientla 



* L'ilAbliuemant a'ou 



' Oampiglii), I Mare 187G.' 



e le 1 Juia prw^ham. 

' Le lyu/irielmrr. Q. BiTTlSTA RioHl. 
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he had rambled into? he did not know there were 
any ; if he had seen the Lares suow-fielda flush at sun- 
rise or swim in sunset heze? if he had stood on any 
crest or ^ tower of observance ' high enough to overlook 
the Trentino to where the peaks of Primiero and Cadore 
luise their ramparts against a golden sky? — ^he could 
only reply with a stare of dull incredulity. 

But, once hardened to the contemplation of such 
misery in one's fellow-creatures, the state of the pensiou 
was not without its advantages. The gregarious British 
tourist was happily conspicuous by his absence ; Grer- 
mans were rare, and the few who passed did not care 
to linger where they were not allowed to smoke with 
their guides in a public room during other people's meals. 

Consequently there were none of those absurd 
but most disa<;^reeable differences over windows which 
arise whenever the haters of fresh air gather in any 
number. For even with the greatest respect for a nation 
and the strongest desire to fraternise with its members, 
it is hardly possible to get on well with people whose 
favourite atmosphere is to you as insupportable as Mars 
might be to the inhabitants of this earth. Extended 
travel must surely in time enable the North German 
mind to realise the existence, at least in others, of a 
horror of stuffiness. I am sure that when this fact is 
once grasj>ed many worthy men will be saved from 
behaviour which if it did not arise from want of 
imagination would be intolerable bearishness. 

But if we speak freely of the shortcomings of others 
we must not forget our own excesses. The appropriation, 
no matter for what purpose, of the public room of an 
inn by a section of the guests is a thoroughly selfish 
and unwarrantable proceeding. Wliat should we think 
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KBcotland if an American congregation were to take 
a of the imi coffee-room every Sunday, and >ise 
ustantly on weekday evenings for practising hymns ? 
i tbis is what on the Continent tonrists of other 
nioiis have to sabmit to in all spots which have been 
severed by either of our missionary societies. No 
reasonably object to English churches being 
ilt wherever the sick are sent, or even, as a luxury 
and by those who can afford it, at such places as Cha- 
raonis and Zennatt. But it is difficult to believe that 
our countrymen are so much creatures of habit that 
they canuot sometimes gratify their religious emotion 
in the Greek clearness of the mountain-top or under 
the Gothic shade of the neighbouring grove without 
intruding their devotions on their fellow-travellers of 
other creeds or countries. 

At Campjglio, for the present at least, the Italian 
coming down on Sunday morning runs no risk of finding 
himself in the midst of a transformation scene; the 
tables chased, the chairs ranged in regimental ranks, 
his acquaintance in the grey suit of last night, black- 
coated and roped round his neck with a white tie, 
pinning up notices of hymns on the backs of ' menus,' 
and a much -embarrassed host endeavouring to explain 
) the nou-British guests the cause of the general 
>oU. 

[ must not dismiss the Stabilioiento without a short 

a of its two most important inmates at the time 

f visit. The first was a young member of the local 

oieta Alpina,' whose adventures and heroism had 

I him a public character. Accompanied by the 

rdener and carpenter of the establishment, he had 

1 to attack one of the limt^stone peaks east of 



I 
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Yal Selva. The way proved longer and more arduoQS 
than had been expected, and night was falling as ibfi 
party descended a narrow crest of the mountain. SoA* 
denly they were made to pause by a terrific roar, andt 
few moments afterwards beheld, several hundred feet 
below, and on a spot they must pass, what they beliefed 
to be a large bear. The animal instead of waDdng oS^ 
as bears in every-day life are accustomed to do, behafed 
exactly like a bear in a story, or one of the animals 
which are the terror and delight of the modem nursery. 
Erect on his hind legs, he flashed fury from his ejes, 
opening his red mouth and snapping his jaws at in- 
tervals with ferocious significance. ^ Si pud immaginaie 
nostra paura,' said the poor mountaineer. He and 
his companions prudently decided not to risk a nearer 
encounter with a monster who knew his part so per- 
fectly. They stopped exactly where they were, and 
spent the night, haunted by deep breathings and strange 
sounds, which they attiibuted generally to wild animals, 
and more particularly to the bear, camozzi and contra- 
bandist!. 

The gardener who was a sharer in this adventure 
was, it appeared, permanently attached to the establish- 
ment. This gentleman spent many hours daily under 
the shelter of a vast felt wideawake, superintending the 
laying out of the surrounding grounds, which consisted 
of a flat square plot of meadow, perhaps thirty yards by 
twenty. But genius shows itself in small things as well 
as great. The variety of shape of which flower-beds 
are capable is endless ; and with an underling provided 
with long strips of turf to mark the edges, our artist 
studied at leisure the most pleasing forms and com- 
binations. The ground idea, one showing no slight 
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L orifiTiiality, was ta-ken from a plate of veal cutlets sucli 

u sometimea appeared at the midday meal. One cutlet 

J was as much, however, as the creative mind could 

coiupliah without risk of repetition ; and this finished, 

18 broad hat aud its owner would after a few minutes 

of tltankful contemplation retreat for rest to a neigh- 

Iwnring bench. 

To sain up. Those who look for the charm of Cam- 
piglio in any view from the windows will be cruelly 
(iisappointed. Its attraction lies in the wonderful 
freshness and piirity of the air, which rivals that of the 
Eogadine, and in the variety and beauty of the excur- 
sions within reach. 

For ladies, botanists, and quiet strollers there is an 
"Biisual abundance of easy walks, through shady glades 
full of rare and beautiful flowers and ferns, by the side 
"f clear dove-coloured brooks glancing down over the 
"OieBtone shelves, or up to secluded tarns and grassy 
ridges whence the great homa and teeth glow orange 
*&aiD8t the sky, or the Adamello snows glitter in the 
soiahght. Moreover, active climbers have within easy 
r^tich a variety of glacier-work which all but two or 
tatee of the greatest Swiss centres might envy, and 
'''^k scenery such aa Switzerland can nowhere rival. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

THE BRENT A GEOUP.^ 



The mighty pyramids of stone 

Which wedgelike cleave the desert airs, 

When nearer seen and better known 
Are but gigantic flights of stair8.-^LoNaFKiJx>w. 



YAL DI BRRNTA — BOCCA DFI CAMOZZI — VAL AGOLA — PA9SO d'aSTBIEA — 

TAL DI POLK (nNEVRIK PASS CIMA DI BRENTA — PASSO DI GROfmS: VAL 

TBRESKNOA — MOLVENO — CIMA TOSA — BOCCA DI BRKNTA. 

It was from Pinzolo that we first started for the Bocca 
di Brenta. On the evening of our ascent of the Pre- 
sanella we sent Fran9ois to enquire about the pass, our 
only knowledge of which was drawn from the notice iu 
the first edition of the ^ Alpine Guide/ where it was 
spoken of ' as likely hereafter to be familiar to moun- 
taineers as one of the most romantic walks in the Alps/ 
A peasant who declared himself to be well acquainted 
with the way was easily found, and at a reasonably early 
hour next morning we had slept oflF the fatigues of the 
day before and were again on the march. Leaving the 
cart-road to Campiglio we followed a footpath passing 
among scattered hamlets and through fertile meadows, 
until near some saw-mills it crossed to the left bank of 
the stream. 

We here quitted the main valley and entered the 

* See Appendix E on the nomenclature of this group. 
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moath of Tal di Brenta, a depp short glen clothed 
in beech and pine-woods. Our track led ns through 
forest glades ami over grassy banka covered in profuBion 
vrith the wild fruits of the Alps. Bilberries carpeted the 
ground, strawberries fit for Titania's ovm table dangled 
temptingly on the banks. While we lingered a morn- 
ing mist swept off and a bevy of wild pinnacles peered 
down on ua, one gigantic tower looming above them all. 
The scenery we were entering was at once atrange 
and exciting. The common features of Alpine landscapes 
were changed ; aa if by some sadden enchantment we 
fotmd ourselvea amongst richer forests, purer streams, 
more fantastic crags. 

The rocks which pierced the sky seemed solid, yet 
how coalil limestone take the form and subtle colours of 
flame "P We could see ice overhead, yet how could the 
-tteam which sparkled at our aide between mossy banks 
*'•? n glacier child, or any relation to tlie noisy and 
maddy Swiss torrent ? Later in the day we learat the 
wcret of ita purity ; the water as it creeps from the ice 
i» filtered underground until it ia fit company for the 
deiicflte trees and flowers which it soon joins. 

Where a barrier of rock completely closed the glen 
** b^^n to climb the southern hillside, zigzagging 
^ply amidst wet mossy crags and the tangled branches 
"fa wood of creeping pines. The path suddenly reached 
tlie rim of an upper platform lying in the centre of the 
fffeat peaks. Hitherto we had been wandering amidst 
Woods and over broken ground, whence no general view 
conld be gained. But the lawn on which we now lay 
was in the very heart of things. Full opposite to us 
rtwe a colossal rook, one of the most prodigious monu- 
eents of Nature's forces. Its lower portion rose in 
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diminishing stories like the Tower of Babel of old Bitk 
pictures. Above it was a perfect precipice, an npii^ 
block, the top of which was 4,000 to 4,500 feet tbofe 
our heads. Behind this gigantic keep a vast monntNA 
fortress stretched out its long lines of turrets and bu- 
tions. But as we approached its base the great tower 
rose alone and unsupported, and the boldness of iti 
outline became almost incredible. It fiurly chaUengM 
comparison with the Matterhom from the Homli, or 
the Cimon della Pala from above Paneveggio ; and it 
combines to a great extent the noble solidity of the 
Swiss peak with the peculiar upright structure which 
gives dolomite its strange resemblance to human archi- 
tecture. 

But if the central object of the picture was enough 
to keep our attention fixed in growing astonishment, 
there was much else which called for notice. On onr 
left was a second massive rock castle, the Cima di 
Brenta, connected with the Cima Tosa by the Fulmini 
di Brenta, a long line of flame-like pinnacles of the 
strangest shapes, some of them seeming to bulge near the 
top like a Kussian steeple. Before us, between one of 
the loftiest of these spires and the Cima Tosa, lay a deep 
snowy gap which I pointed out as the Bocca di Brenta. 
Our peasant guide at once corrected me ; he declared 
that the only passage to Molveno was to be found at 
the head of a long glacier ribbon crumpled up amongst 
the cliffs of the Tosa. As he professed to have stood 
on the summit and looked down the other side, we were 
unwillingly forced to believe him. 

A very steep goat-track led us through rhododendron 
bushes to the level of the glacier, from which no visible 
stream came forth. After traversing a huge and un« 
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lallj' cnimbling moraine, we entered upon tlie ice 
, though steep, was little crevassed. Tlie rock 
■nerywas now moat estraordiDary, On either hand 
le of rdtnparts rose sheer out of the glacier in pre- 
tSpices of mingled murky red and ashy-tinted grey; 
lii^tiind U9 lay the massive block of the Cima di Brenta,, 
"* precipices relieved by slender snow-streaka. In the 
li'tiince was the Orteler group, with ominous clouds 
ijiiiging about its summits. As we penetrated further 
'lie valley of ice rose in long steep steps before us. 
OrCTcoming these by the occasional use of the axe we 
nrached a recess, the reservoir of the winter snows, at 
tie back of the great tower of the Cima Tosa. On the 
r^ht was a weU-marked gap, which the guide pointed 
out as the Bocca. "We were soon standing on it ; at the 
**aie moment a pair of horns appeared on the opposite 
side, and we found ourselves face to face with a chamois. 
For some seconds we stared at the animal, and it at us. 
Ml mutnal surprise. The moment some one spoke the 
cliamois started off over the snow-field, and when we 
"flouted after it took to the almost perpendicular rocks 
•^f the Cima Pra dei Camozzi, halting occasionally for a 
""oinent at Francois' whistle. 

A considerable ice-field now lay before us, apparently 
"*titing away to the west, in the direction of Pinzolo. 
^e porter nevertheless insisted that we were on the 
'"le pass ; but 1 soon saw that instead of having crossed 
the teal backbone of the range we were only on one of 
'** ribs, a secondary ridge which joins the Cima Tosa 
"ith the peak marked in the Austrian Ordnance Survey 
"s the Cima Pra dei Camozzi. What was to be done ? 
''6 were in the centre of a wilderness, clouds were 
"jidtj sweeping up from behind, and we had fairly lost 
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our way. The glacier before us must come down fioa 
the main ridge. Would this afford a passage? ^* 
determined to try, the porter following in aallen fokoxi^ 
Affcer climbing a hard-frozen bank we reached the crA 
and looked down on a sea of mist. As we stood ikflrt 
the clouds enyeloi>ed us and snow began to &11 hetiil}* 
Sheltering in a niche among the rocks on the etston 
side of the ridge we turned to that universal resonree 
under diflSculties, the provision-sack, while Ynxufk 
explored the cliffs below. Our guide soon returned 
with a face portending failure. After descending aboat 
100 feet, he had reached an absolute precipice, bo 
lofty that no noise announced the fall of the stones be 
rolled over its edge. The shouts of herdsmen rose tanta- 
lisingly out of the depths below, coming, no doubt, from 
the highest alp in Val d'Ambies, a lateral glen which 
falls into the Sarca valley near the Baths of Comano. 

Wliat was to be done ? We were, like Bunyan'a 
pilgrims in the Enchanted Groiincl, amidst the ruins of 
Castle Doubting, with no clue to guide us out of the 
wilderness. My companions appreciated the position 
and plajed their parts accordingly, — one, as Giant De- 
spair, sallying on us with frightful prognostications of a 
night in the snow, while another, as Hopeful, main- 
tained that we should still sleep at Molveno. Finally 
we determined to follow wherever the glacier led us. 

The porter, tlie source of all our misfortunes, had 
been discovered to be profiting by our discussion to 
pocket a large share of our already small stock of provi- 
sions. He had been engaged only as far as the Bocca, 
and as he still insisted that we were on it we took 
him at his word and dismissed him on the spot. 

Slithering somehow down the ice-slope we tramped 
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I through mists until in half-an-honr we reached u 

taine which we followed for some distance. Then 

t took shelter for some time in a euplik^ hollow 

Bngst the rocks, in hopes that a partial lifting of the 

low-veil might show us something more of the face of 

kecoimtiy around. But, far from ameodiu^, the storm 

Wj grew thicker. 

I We had barely advanced a hundred yards from the 
ipitable cranny when Fran9oia, who was leading, 
toe to a sudden halt. We -were standing, so fai' as 
could see, on the brow of a precipice. Nothing 
I Tieible below but one mass of misi, dense with 
r-fiakea ; around us whirled the seethiug clouds, 
^ch had already draped tlie crags in wintrj mantles. 
I more dismal scene I uever wish to look upon; we 
plised the terrors of the Alps in a spring ' tourmente,* 
when an icy wind is added to the snow and mists. A 
momentary break revealed a shelf some fifty feet below 
us. By making a slight circuit a practicable course 
was found, and we let ourselves froui ledge to ledge of a 
face of rocks, made slippery by the melting suow. Thus 
we worked slowly downwards, now stumbling over 
broken boulders, now clambering down ledges by the 
help of hands and feet. Occasionally we were brought 
to a standstill; but Francois' ' Allez seulement' was 
soon heard, the signal for further progress. A friendly 
cleft came to our aid, and when forced to leave it we 
were again in the region of creeping pines. Using their 
gnarled brunches to swing ourselves down by, we finally 
reached a faint track, which bore to the right across a 
rough slope of scree, and then descended into a marshy 
basin. This must have been the head of Val d'Agola, 
_pecommended as an excursion froui Plnzolo by Mr. Ball. 
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The track mounted slightly towards the left, vsA 
it joined a broad terrace-path winding at a le^el iloof 
the hillside. 

Here with the snddenness of enchantment the sceo^ 
changed. The gloom was broken by a dart of sunshinef 
blue shone overhead, and in a moment the mists lifted 
on all sides, disclosing a view of the most dazzliD^ 
beauty. We were on .a green hillside opposite ^ 
mouth of Val di Genova, which was flanked on one ode 
by the Presanella, the victim of yesterday's onslangbty 
on the other by the Car^ Alto. These were the out* 
posts of a vast amphitheatre of ice and snow, in the 
bend of which stood the Adamello.^ Below us was i 
gi'oup of chalets at the head of a little glen, whose 
btroani trickled down into the Sarca; beyond lay the 
whole Val Reiideiia, almost to Tione, a rich mass of 
verdure, dotted by frequent villages, and set off by the 
soft moulded mask of new-fallen sno w hich hid the 
hills down to the highest pine- forests. 

Instead of following the stream we turned to the 
right and descended by a sledge-track to Saldino, a 
village twenty minutes below Pinzolo. 

In after years I satisfied myself that the cliff we 
had turned back from was visible from the high-road 
at the upper end of the gorge of Le Sarche. The rocks 
seen from a distance did not look so formidable as they 
had from above. The pass, if it could be made, would 
be a veiy convenient one, leading directly from Cam- 
piglio to the Baths of Comano, and enabling a moun- 
taineer to pass through the pinnacles of the Brenta 
Alta, and by means of a carriage reach Biva the same 

» "We niny i>osMl'ly have mistukcn tho Dosson di Gcnora or Corno 
Bianco for tliig pcjik. 
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crening; and there still remained sufficient duuljt aboat 
"ift ascent on the south-east side to render the problem 
interesting. 

Ten years later I mustered some friends and rran^ois 
*t the Baths of Coraano. We enquired of the master 
"^ the house for a porter acquainted with the paths in 
'ft! d'Ainbies. Such a valley, however, was unknown, 
at least by that name, to all the inmates of the esta- 
•'lishment. This, considering the vague state of the 
"lonntain nomenclature in this district, was not won- 
"^rfiil. We were more surprised when the existence of 
^Dy valley between Val d'Algone and the Molveno cart- 
tmck was denied with persistent positiveness. At last 
a ^est completely crushed oar importunate enquiries 
by producing a map on which the valley we spoke of 
was not to be found. The map, it should be mentioned, 
was one of the Island of Sardinia ! 

Upon this we gave up the struggle, and contented 
ourselves with hiring a peasant to carry provisions to 
one of the villages on the rolling upland above the 
Baths, where we should at least be able to point out 
the mouth of the glen we meant to explore. 

In three-quarters of an hour we had reached Tavodo, 

bailt on a brow immediately over the torrent of Val 

d'Ambies. Behind us lay the beautiful basin of Stenico, 

threatened by an advancing storm, through the skirts 

of which the low sun flung Titianesque lances upon the 

glittering orchards. In front the towers of the Cima 

Tosa were fi-amed between two bold buttresses, the ends 

of the bounding ridges of our valley. 

I We had to cross a tori-eut and reascend to the 

MieighbouriDg hamlet of San Lorenzo in ordei' to obtain 

^Bniartera for the night. There was no regular inn in 
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the place, but we found clean beds and cooking xuinr 
rials in the house over the village shop. 

Our start next morning was unexpectedly ddaTeL 
We had agreed overnight with an elderly and loquacious 
inhabitant for the carriage of our provisions and ft\)sS 
to the top of the pass for four gulden. Our porter'* 
first act on appearing at six a.m. was to call for spirits ; 
his second, to declare he must have five gulden to p> 
not to the pass but to the highest 'malga.' Hi0 
pretensions were increasing with his ^little glasses,' 
and in inverse ratio to his competency, when we cut 
the matter short by engaging another man. 

We had got fairly off when the old Bacchanalian 
shuffled up in the rear and enlivened the first half-hour 
by an energetic declamation, in which the chief points 
seemed to be that he alone in the countryside knew 
every cmg and cranny where we were going, that he 
was * President of tbe Village' and a ' galantuomo,' 
and that, ^ corpo di Bacco,' the least we could do was to 
pay Lis tavern score. 

Above some saw-mills a good cattle-path mounted 
steadil}' along the left bank of a veiy slender stream. 
At the first bend in the narrow valley we had a good 
view of the barrier to be crossed. The gap we must 
aim at was clearly the second on the south-west of the 
mass of the Cima Tosa. We could recognise the very 
spot where Fran9ois had halted that day ten years on 
the brink of the precipice. A hundred yards further 
south a fan-shaped snow-bed lay against the base of the 
abinipt crags. This snow must have fallen through 
some breach ; and closer inspection showed a shadow 
on the face of the cliff-— good proof that it was not so 
smooth as it looked, and that a hidden gully might be 
found at our need. 
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A long and steep ascent, like that of Val di Brenta, 
closes the lower glen. 

Halfway up the barrier the path splits, and the 
trayeller must either continue to climb steeply and 
afterwards traverse at a level the higher slopes, or re- 
cross the stream and reniain in the -valley. The upper 
Wiu is hemmed iu by wooded cliffs, on the top of 
which lies a ring of pasturages, the base of the dolo- 
ntite peaks which extend in a complete semicircle round 
the head of the glen. The sty-line of the range does 
not equal in boldness or eccentricity of form that of 
Val di Brenta ; but, except where a high but obvious 
pass leads over towards Molveno, it presents to the eye 
1 most formidable barrier. 

As we approached the rock -wall cloads swept rapidly 
"^erit Fran5ois suggested dolefully that history was 
' Jit to repeat itself. But we knew enough already to 
' ■" tolerably independent of weather. There were two 
^aja in the cliffs before ua, one to our right filled by 
* small glacier with which we had nothing to do, the 
**ther containing the fan-shaped snow-slope seen from 
■^eiow. A rough ascent over the last grass, snow and 
holders led to the latter. 

The steep snow-slope was hard-frozen and slippery, 

**id altogether too much for onr porter's powers. Like 

*-be schoolboy he went two steps back for each for- 

^*ard, and, as even turning his back to the slope 

PWred ineffectual, we were constrained to shoulder his 

"Orden and let him go. Had it not been for his ludi- 

*^n8 incapacity to follow we should have had a long 

^anc'ial discussion ; as it was, his murmurs at pay for 

^hich a Swiss porter would have been thankful, soon 

P^ &int with distance. At the head of the snow-bed 
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we were met by an almost vertical rock ; bat a sharp 
scramble of fifty feet gave us the key of the pass. On 
oar right, slanting parallel to the cliff like a staircsBe 
to a castle- wall, and completely masked ap to the pre* 
sent moment by a buttress, was a steep narrow snow- 
filled gully. While Fran9ois was converting the haid 
snow into a convenient ladder, we watched with wonder 
and admiration the great red towers which broke oat 
of the neighbouring mists. * Pour moi je pr^^Sre votre 
maison de Parlement,' said our guide when we called 
his attention to the mountain architecture. 

We gained the watershed a few yards to the south 
of the spot we had reached from the other side. The 
pass has two crests, one of rock, one of snow, with a 
bowl between them. The distant view was veiled ; but 
the Presanella, rising through clouds opposite, proved 
that the chain was really crossed. Either side of the 
Bocca dei Camozzi was now open to us. We pre- 
ferred to pass through the gap and follow the glacier of 
Val di Broiita, by which, descending at our leisure, we 
reached in good time the * Stabilimento Alpino ' of 
Campiglio. 

Our first glimpse, in the summer of 1872, of the 
peaks of the Treiitino was from the gap at the western 
foot of the Pizzo della Mare. As our heads rose above 
the ridge of pure snow which had hitherto formed our 
horizon, and we walked up against the hard blue sky, a 
well-known pinnacle shot up before us, and out of the 
great sea of cotton-wool cloud spread over the Italian 
hills and valleys rose the shining clifis of the Presanella. 
Further from us the serrated outline of the dolomite 
range cut sharply against the clear upper heaven. 
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Familiarity never renders commonplace tliis marvelloua 
chain. Seen from the Orteler group it is a gigaJitie 
wall crowned by square towers and riven in placea to 
its base by mighty clefts. Tlie breaches, despite their 
depth, arc cut so narrow and so clean that fancy sug- 
gests that the elements must have borrowed some magic 
power with which to work such fantastic ruin. 

It was partly the intention of scaling the Cima di 
Brenta, one of the loftiest towers of the dolomites, 
which was taking us for the third time to Pinzolo. So 
the mountaineers among us pulled out field-glasses and 
began at once to dissect the peak : to decide that this 
' couloir ' was snow and available, that ' arfite ' broken 
and useless ; in short, to converse in that Alpine ju-gon 
which marks the race which Mr. Knskin once thought 
capable of treating the Alps only as greased polos. 

On the same afternoon we descended into the head 
of the great valley, which was the home of the ' Nauni 
feroces ' of Horace's times, the highway to Italy ■ 
Charlemagne and Barbarossa. It now bears two names. 
The upper portion, where it is comparatively narrow, is 
called the Val di Sole, probably from its direction 
admitting both the sun's morning and evening rays; 
the lower, where the hills drop into broad-backed 
downs, preserves the memory of the ancient tribe in the 
titles Val di Non or Nonsberg. It is as a whole a wide 
sunny valley, rich in fields of maize and vines, and 
crowded with prosperous villages overlooked by the 
ruins of mediteval fortresses. Two of its side-glens, 
Val di Pejo and Val di Eabbi, penetrate deeply into the 
Ort«Ier range, and the bath-houses they contain have 
a local fashion amongst the people of the hotter parts 
-pf the Trentino; but the accommodation is not such as 
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¥rill tempt foreign visitors. To catalog;ae the bath- 
houses of the Orteler as Thackeray has inns, if Santa 
Catarina is the * cochon d'or/ Babbi is the silver, and 
Pejo the black animal, and I scarcely know where to 
find a blacker. Besides, the sceneiy accessible to any 
bat very good walkers is not of a high order ; the heads 
of the glens are wild and savage rather than beantifol, 
and their lower portions, though delightful to drive 
down for a mountaineer coming from the glaciers, would 
scarcely repay a separate visit. From Santa Cata- 
rina, Babbi can only be reached by a long but most 
glorious march over the Monte Cevedale and Pizio 
della Yenezia ; ' Pejo, over the Pizzo della Mare, is a 
comparatively short journey, and the traveller will do 
well to escape from its slovenliness and discomfort by 
driving on to the junction of Val dei Monti and the 
main valley and the clean country inn at Fosine. 

The walls of its chief room were some years ago adorned 
with a remarkable series of Bible pictiures. One plate 
illustrated an unusual subject, the early life of Mary 
Magdalene, who was represented receiving the atten- 
tions of a moustache- twirling young officer in full 
Austrian uniform. It seemed doubtful whether a re- 
flection was intended on militar}^ men in general, or 
whether the Milanese artist had taken this indirect 
means to insinuate the peculiar profligacy of his then 
rulers. 

On the morning of the day succeeding our ascent of 
the Pizzo della Mare, we found ourselves at a tolerably 
early hour at the little village of Dimaro, a cluster of 
prosperous-looking farmhouses standing some distance 
oflP the high road, amongst quiet meadows, fields of tall 

* Sec Appendix C. 
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Ibize and walnut-trees. Here the mnle-path over the 

e Pass leaves Val di Sole, and we had to abandoii 

r car and look for a quadruped of some sort to help 

\ over the hill. The only available mule had just 

me in from a hard morning's work, drawing down 

nite bonlders to embank the bed of the torrent, and 

wired some rest; its master also demurred on his 

1 account to starting in the heat of the day. These 

bdrances, joined to the probable length of the journey, 

1 the unanimous voices raised in favour of the hospice 

■ Canipiglio, made us reconsider our previous plan of 

iliing on to Pinzolo, and agree to trust to the hos- 

Jity of the ' ricco signor,' who had always meat in 

B house, and whose best room was as beautiful as any 

at Cles, or even Trento. 

The inn at Dimaro is a very clean-looking little house 

utly owned by tidy people. Some of us spent the 

pidday hours in a siesta in a cool bedroom, with a 

V of bright Bower-pots across the window, through 

9uch there came in to us glimpses of an atmosphere 

livering with light, mingled with fresh sounds of 

ttling branches and running waters. The sunaltine of 

ihe mountains is always full of life and freshness; it is 

only down in the stagnant plains that the midday heat 

bums like a dull furnace, diying up the energies alike 

^Bf plants and men. 

^H Meanwhile the agriculturist of the party found 
^^ktereet in watching the threshing in the barn below, 
^^Hiere a dozen peasants — men, women, and girls — dis- 
^BjMed in a cu-cle, were wielding their short flails with 
^^bcessant industry. At length the mule was rested. 
Tts master did not at first seem likely to prove a plea- 
sant addition to our number, for be declined to help 
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the ^ides by carrying a knapsack, resented strongly 
the suggestion that he should go to his animal's head, 
and discoursed gloomily on the difficulties and fiettigoei 
of the road. This strange conduct on the part of a 
Tyrolese peasant was accounted for by our companion's 
informing us that he had spent a year in Paris. 

A mile of dusty cart-road leads to a bridge at the 
foot of the wooded rock which juts out from the dolo- 
mite range and blocks up the lower part of Yal Selya. 
Steep zigzags carried us up through a picturesque 
tangle of trees and crags to where the road turns the 
northern corner of the huge promontory. A fair land- 
scape of the romantic school now opened suddenly 
before our eyes. In front, and slightly beneath us, lay 
a wide green basin, through which the stream wan- 
dered peacefully towards our feet. Above its further 
end rose a sheer cliff, limestone or dolomite, fringed 
with dark pines. Beyond this valley-gate the eye wan- 
dered into the quivering Italian sky, imagining, if it 
did not see, further distances and a limitless extent of 
waving hills and wooded plains. On our right the 
ground rose in wave above wave of forest, in the re- 
cesses of which, the right track once lost, one might 
wander for hours without seeing any snowy landmark 
by which to steer a course. 

The path traversed the stream, and then mounted 
gently along the western side of the valley, through 
glades where wild strawberries and bilberries flourished 
in rare profusion. After the foot of the cliff had been 
passed, higher mountains towered on the south, and 
glimpses of the strange red pinnacles and white water- 
less gullies of the Sasso Rosso were caught from time to 
time through the floating vapours that wreathed them. 
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A boundary stone marked the limit of the districts of 
l-'les and Tione. As yet there was no sign of a water- 
shed. In fact there appeared no reasoD why we need 
come to one at all. The ground rose sufficiently to 
hinder our seeing for any distance in advance, but still 
so gently that it might have gone on rising almost for 
ever. Deep boggy holes, which we crossed on causeways 
of decaying logs, while the ingenious mule picked his 
own way through the mud, interrupted the path. These 
were the difficulties of which our Parisian bad warned 
OS. Meantime the eastern range retreated further from 
us, and a stream flowed out from a brood valley at its 
base. At last the hillside sensibly steepent-d, and the 
forest grew less thickly. We overtopped the brow of the 
accent and found ourselves on the edge of a vast undu- 
lating pasture. Barns and stables, too large to be called 
chillets, were sprinkled here and there. Frequent fences 
and gates suggested an English homestead. Sleek cows 
reposed contentedly on the grass, careless young heifers 
qnarrelled and made it up again, while a couple of fussy 
donkeys raised a bray of welcome and galloped up to 
greet their half-brother in our train. 

The highest poinb of the tableland of the Ginevrie 
Alp was our pass ; from it the path dipped suddenly 
into a waterless dell. A few paces further brought us to 
the verge of the short steep descent whence we looked 
down on the meadows of Val Nambino and the tower 
of La Madonna di Campiglio. The path made a cir- 
I eoit to reach if, but we preferred a short cut, despite 
Ate warning of a priest who shouted after ns that it 
' piu pericoloso.' 

Before we went to bed it was decided that the 
iktaineera should set off ne^rt morning with Henri 
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Deyaoassond, a brother of the more celebrated FnmQcni. 
in search of a route up the still maiden Cima di Brentk 
Owing to yarions delays it was past five when we started. 
Our ideas as to the direction to be at first taken wen 
rather crude, and had been rendered more so by tiie 
assurances of a Qerman traveller we met overnight that 
there was no valley between the Yal di Brenta and 
Monte Spinale. 

Close to a second inn, a peasants' drinking-honse, we 
lefb the road to Pinzolo for a terrace-path skirtiDg the 
lower slopes of Monte Spinale. As we gradually turned 
the most projecting spur of the mountain, the lower 
portion of Val Nambino opened beneath us- The morn- 
ing clouds were rapidly dispersing under the warm 
influence of the sun. High up in air, severed from the 
solid earth by a grey belt of yet undissolved mist, the 
great snow-plains of the Care Alto shone in a golden 
glor}^ such as that in which Mont Blanc veils himself 
when seen from a hundred miles* distance.* Thin 
vapours still clung round the dolomites of the Bocca di 
Brenta, making their strange forms appear still more 
fantastic. Thus far our path had been gradually de- 
scending. Now a valley opened exactly where we looked 
for it at the south-eastern base of Monte Spinale. A 
timber-slide, which, if in good repair, forms the most 
luxurious of mountain-paths, avoiding all inequalities 
of ground, bridging chasms and mounting by an almost 
uniform gradient, led us up the glen which is known 

' Thip view is onpraved as the frontispiece to the Jahrbuch for '69-70 
of tho Swiss ('lub; but the artist, fancying himself to have before him the 
Bnow-fields of the I/)bbia Glacier, has pone hopelessly wrong in his identifi- 
cation of tho peaks. His Crozzon di Ijjires is the Car^ Alto, his Crozzon 
di Fargorida the Corno Alto, his Lobbia Altii tho Gorno di Gavento, and his 
Lobbia Bassa the Grozzon di Lares. 
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^ the Vallesinella. Through breaks in the forest the 
lacier-crowned crags of the Cima di Brenta ivere dow 
(en for the first time, followed on the north by an 
ray of slender obelisks, beaks, and crooked horns, the 
■ngeness of which would, but for a long experience 
I dolomite vagaries, have made us doubt our eyes. 
I the foreground a romantic waterfall, framed amongst 
ids of birch, beech, ash, and pine, dashed over the 
icfca. We conld not but teel the contrast between 
Ich mountain scenery, where Nature seems to revel in 
B indulgence of her most poetical mood, and the dull 
mality of much we had lately been living amongst 
; eastern Switzerland, To me the Upper Engadine, 
ith its long perspective of brown barren mountains 
ding to an ignoble termination, suggests irresistibly 
last Haussman boulevard. Yet while the choicest 
K>ts of tlie Italian Tyrol remain deserted, fashion 
wds the bleak shores of St. Moritz, and finds a charm 
] in the swamps of Samaden. 
On a knoll above the waterfall stands a group of 
We were attacked in passing them by a 
Ijigantic dog, armed with a collar bristling with iron 
"spites. Bat for our ice-axes our expedition might have 
been brought to an untimely end. As it was, we stole 
a flank march on the foe, while Henri occupied his at- 
tention with a blow on the nose which indisposed him 
to follow up our reti-eat. The timber-slide we had 
lately followed comes down from the furthest comer of 
e recess at the back of Monte Spinale, whence an easy 
a leads into the Val Teresenga, a lateral glen of Val 
S Sole, parallel to Yal Selva. 

Under the chfilets a bridge crosses the stream, and 
i path mounts steeply the opposite hillside. We, by 
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keeping too long beside the water, missed the 
While forcing our way back to it over the slowly decay<4 
ing trunks, and amongst the rich ferns and weeds, 
were tempted for a moment to fancy ourselves in a^ 
wilder land* Alas! the woodcutter's axe is abread^ 
busy on these slopes, and they will not long retain their 
robes of primeval forest. 

The path resrained, a well-marked zigzag led us to 
the broad crest of the ridge dividing Yal Brenta from 
the Yallesinella. There is probably no spot in the 
neighbourhood — not even excepting Monte Spinale — 
which commands so general, and at the same time so 
picturesque, a view. On three sides the ground fisdls 
rapidly towards Val Nambino and its tributary glens. 
Full in front of us stood the defiant tower of the Cima 
Tosa, with the two Boecas on either side of it. We 
could trace every step of our ascent to the Bocca dgi 
Camozzi, an expedition in some respects even more sin- 
gular than the Bocca di Brenta, and one which will in 
time become well known to travellers. Beyond the 
valley rose the comparatively tame forms of the granite 
range. Nearest to us was my old conquest, the 
Presanella, the highest summit of the whole country ; 
further south, the upper snows of the Lares and Lobbia 
glaciers spread in a great white curtain between the 
Car^ Alto and Adamello. Behind Monte Spinale the 
circle of mountains was completed by the dolomites 
of Val Selva. 

Our path forked on the crest, one branch descending 
to a chalet perched on a shelf immedately overlooking 
the green plain at the head of Val Brenta. From this 
alp a footpath of some kind leads down to the track of 
the Bocca — a fact to be borne in mind by future travellers 
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D \rish to see in a dny as niacli as possible of the 

f of the doioinitea without crossing the pass to 

jtlTetto. We followed an upper track, skirting the 

nthem baae of a group of rocky pinnacles, on the 

[^best of which stands a withered pine-stem, perhaps 

mted there by some agile shepherd. Before long the 

came to an end in a rocky hollow immediately 

i the base of the ijrecipices of the Cima di Brenta. 

leir appearance, had we not learnt from afar aome- 

Ung of their secrets, would have been sufficiently 

^bidding. Over the gap by which we were abont 

I recross into the head of Vallesinella shot up an 

bonisbing dolomite, a facsimile of a Bhine castle, 

Vwith a tall slender turret, perhaps 300 feet high, at one 

I corner. Once across the ridge, the climber turns bis 

I back on all green things, and enters on a stony desert. 

He is within range of the mountain batteries, and in a 

feir position to judge of the havoc caused when frost 

and heat are the gunners. Overhead tower sheer 

bastions of red rock ; the ground at their base is strewn 

with fiagmenta varying in size from a suburban villa to 

a lady's travelling-box. A dripping crag, with a scanty 

patch of turf beside it, offered all that was wanted for 

a halting-place. We were now overlooking the lower 

portion of the deep trench, filled higher up by glacier, 

which divides the Cima di Brenta from the rock-peaks 

to its north. Through it a pass, a worthy rival of the 

Bocca di Brenta, and leading like it to the Val delle 

Seghe, has been discovered by Mr. Tuckett. 

A short distance above us was the glacier-covered 
breach by which we felt eo ifident the fortress might 
be won. To reach the level of the ice we climbed under 
the base of an almost overhanging cliff, and then across 
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a bonlder-strewn shelf. Moanting the sides of ^^ 
glacier by a ladder of steps kicked in the snow wU 
still covered them, we quickly reached and left bddf^ 
precipices and pinnacles which a short time before w 
looked hopelessly near the sky. At the top of the staef 
ascent lay a miniature snow-plain, surrounded by steep 
broken crags. From its further end a sort of fdnnd 
fell through the cliffs overhanging the Bocca di Brenta. 
The summits of the Cima di Brenta were at some 
distance to the left, and it seemed possible there might 
yet be difficulties in store for us. The steep fiances of roKSk 
fronting the south offered good hold 'for feet and hands, 
and discarding the rope we took each of us his own 
path. In a quarter of an hour we came to a broader 
part of the mountain, aud surmounted in succession two 
snowy cupolas. Tlie second looked like the summit, but 
on reaching it we saw a still higher crest beyond. 
Between us and it was a gap, on the north side of which 
lies a glacier which soon curls steeply over and falls 
upon the larger ice-stream at the base of the mountain. 
A short scramble, down and up again, brought us to the 
real top — a ridge of shattered crag nearly level for 
some distance. From here our eyes should have feasted 
on a view of rare beauty over the rich valleys of the 
Trentiiio to the rival peaks of Cadore and Primiero, 
down upon the deep-lying waters of Lago di Garda, and 
northwards over the snowy ranges of Tyrol. But our 
ill-luck in distant views that season followed us to the 
last. Dark clouds, the forerunners of a thunder-storm, 
had already wrapped the distant mountain tops, and 
fleecy vapours choked up the valleys at our feet. No- 
thing was clear but our own peak and the Cima Tosa, 
the huge mass of which now scarcely overtopped us by 
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* height of ita final snow-cap. We waited long and 

™ently for some friendly breeze to lift even a corner 

' the white carpet which concealed from ua all that 

P<y at the base of the precipices on the Molveno side, 

■ "6 prayed in vain ; the weather changed onlj for the 

Iwree, and we did not care to risk a meeting with the 

|Hiunder-eloud. 

The atonn which broke on ub daring the descent 
■ prevented any attempt to vary the morning's route 
I antil we reached Val Nambino, when we turned off to 
I the left, and hurried down to rejoin our companions at 
' Pinzolo. 



Val Selva, though the shortest, is not the only 

tolerably easy means of access from Campiglio to Val 

di Sole. To the left from the Oinevrie Pass a path 

branches off to the Poaso delle Malghette, and leads in 

six hours to Pelizzano ; to the right another track leads 

over at the back of Monte Spinale to the Plavonaalp — 

a high pastnrage at the head of Val Teresenga, one of 

the few valleys in the Alps six hours in length which 

have escaped the all-aeeing eyes of the author of the 

Upine Guide.' 

The Passo di Grostfe is sometimes ascended by risi- 

B to Campiglio as the nearest spot whence it is pos- 

|»Ie to look eastward over the Trentino. The rocks 

1 away from the top towards the Flavona Alp in a 

riea of advancing conrses of massive masonry, like 

B sides of a Greek theatre. Without local guidance, 

Itisea^yfora solitary traveller to get into difficulty 

midst the maze of low cliffs. 

The npper chilet of the Flavona Alp stands in the 
[ddle of a broad sloping pasturage overlooked by the 
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bold cliffs of Monte Fabian and oonneeted on fhe fiir- 
ther side by an easy shepherds* pass with Yal SporeggiOi 
Another ' Bocca ' lately brought to light leads under 
the cliffs of the Cima di Brenta to the Yal delle Segbe 
and Molveno. We must now, however, follow the water, 
which carries us down into one of the strangest recesaei 
of the Alps. Our guide will soon desert us. For the 
greater part of its length Yal Teresenga has no stream 
and no channel for one to run in. YHiere by eveiy 
precedent there should be a level trough, we find nothing 
but a confusion of high-piled mounds. Mountains 
have fallen and blocked up this glen with their ruins, 
and One's impulse, unscientific it may be, su^;ests an 
earthquake as the only adequate cause for so extra- 
ordinary a cataclysm. 

Tiie open alps lie high up on the sunny shoulders of 
the Sasso Bosso and Sasso Alto ; the depths are clothed 
in dense forests rich with a rank undergrowth of ferns 
and flowers, and, still more welcome to dry-throated 
travellers, of wild fruit. One Saturday afternoon, when 
the woodcutters and their families who visit the glen in 
summer were on their way down to spend a holiday at 
their villages in Yal di Non, we met at least 200 people, 
scarcely one of whom was without a basket filled with 
bilberries, stiuwberries and raspbemes. 

Suddenly a new colour shines through the branches, 
and we reach the shore of a large circular sheet of 
water hemmed in on every side by cliffs and woods. 
By such a solitary pool might old Saturn have sat, 

ForoHt on furcst hung about his head, 
Like cloud on cloud« 

In the centre the water is dark blue as an Egyptian 
night ; round the rim fallen pine- trunks are strewn in 
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disorder along the bottom and clye the border of the 
lake the deepest red. 

Below the lake smooth, wall-like cliffs threaten the 
valley, and hnge rock-slips again bury the stream, giving 
by their rough unclothed surface an air of desolation to 
the landscape. When the water suddenly gushes out, 
a noble fountain, half its waters are at once seized and 
imprisoned afresh in stone channels, which are soon 
seen high up on opposite sides of the glen running 
holdly along the face of vertical cliffs to carry refresh- 
ment to the upper slopes of Val di Non. 

The cart-road descends rapidly through a deep and 
narrow gorge which, after making a sharp angle, opei:^ 
into the noble expanse of the great valley iv mile below 
Tuenno, and three or four below Cles. The high-road 
would soon carry us down to the Adige and the railway- 
station of San Michele. But we have yet to see the 
L^o di Molveno and the hack of the Brenta. 

At the eastern base of the doloniitic chain, more than 
7,000 feet below its crowning crags, lies a deep trough, 
bounded on the further side by the crest of Monte 
Crazza, whieh, descending in steep cliffs into the valley 
of the Adige, slopes more gently towards the west. A 
considerable portion of this depression, the watei-s of 
which are turned in opposite directions by a a low bank 
traversing its centre, is filled hy the Lago di Molveno, 
one of the largest of high Alpine lakes. A strong 
stream Sowing from the Val delle Seghe is its princii)al 
■, and, strange to say, it has no visible outlet, 

le village of Molveno, situated at the head of the lake, 

the natural head-quarters for the exploration of the 
neighbouring mountains. Its situation, at a height 
of 3,000 feet above the sea, and close to peaks of nearly 
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11,000 feet, is so attroctiTe, that if reasonable aocam- 
modation were provided it would become a fayoozite 
halting^place for travellers. At present it is almost 
completely unknown.^ 

The tracks to Molveno most frequented by the comitiy 
people are those from the gorge of the Bocchetta in Val 
di Non and from the valley of the Sarca, near the 
Baths of Comano. We shall choose the northern. 

We had spent a day of continnons downpour in driving 
down the Val di Non, and it was already late afternoon 
when our dripping omnibus deposited us in front of the 
wayside inn which marked the turning-point of the 
i;uth to Val di Spor and Molveno. 

As we wound up the steep hill the last clouds blew 
over, and vride views opened on all sides over the rich 
gentle slopes of the Nonsberg, covered with white vil- 
lages, whose wet walls and roofs glittered in the slant- 
ing sunshine. Before long Spor itself came into sight, 
lifted high on a healthy hillside and capped by a pic- 
turesque castle. Tlie sound of its sonorous church bells 
followed us far on our way. Hereabouts we left the 
cart-road and followed a shorter track under the 
castle-crag and along the eastern hillside to the village 
of Cenedago. Hence a short ascent over meadows, 
gorgeous in June with tiger-lilies, leads to the water- 
shed, and the path, passing a pine-girt pool, begins 
almost imperceptibly to descend before Andolo is 
reached and the road rejoined. Oui* way now followed 
the right bank of the Bior brook, through woods above 
whose tree-tops tall dolomite pinnacles shot up against 
the sky. The forest soon thickened, and, although the 

* Six Englishmen visibMl it in 1873 ; of these my own party supplied 
three, a fourth vas a friend whom I directed thither. 
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ground no longer rose in front, shut out all view in tlie 
direction of Molveno, until on a sudden a, corner was 
itmned, and at the end of a long darh-greeu vista, 

^B Lo ! tile ■hining levels of the lake. 

confined on one side by a steep brow, on the other by 
the bold buttre&aeB of the Brenta gronp. Far away to 
the Boiitb, seen through a space of air etill aglow and 
qaivering with the late sunbeams, rose the rounded 
crestB of the hills above Biva. Close at hand, to be 
reached by some well-made zigzags, lay Molveno village 
the shore of its lake and beside a litth^ bay of sin- 
beauty, shut in between steep banks and spanned 
its mouth by a wooden bridge. The whole picture 
led some imaginative landscape of a great painter 
ler than any other Alpine scene. 
"We would willingly have lingered before it. But the 
snn had already set, and it waa necessary to seek food 
and shelter without delay. 

We were led to an irregular open spaee, which, de- 
pite its fountain, did not venture to call itself a piazza, 
into a low, broad, daik entry, where among a litter 
of carts and logs we sat down while the guides sought 
the jieople of the inn. They were already half asleep, 
and came down with bewildered looks to tell us that 
there waa no food in the house, but fish — yes — in the 
lake. Had not our own supplies fortunately furnished 
sapper we should have fared but poorly. Nor did the 
accommodation promise well. Orcns itsplf can scarcely 
have a blacker portal than tliat which yawned for us on 
our way to the upper floor. The walls were coated with 
layer upon layer of soot and smoke, each so thick that 
the only reasonable theory seemed to be that in some 
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alteration of the premises the original chimney of ike 
house had been turned into the staircase without 
any preliminary cleansing. The bedrooms upstain 
proved better than such an approach had led us to 
expect. It was an illustration of the primitive and 
trustful manners of the place that my bed and the next 
were separated by a baby's cot, the tenant of which, 
thus abandoned to our tender mercies by its paienti, 
wisely refrained from expressing any emotion, and wu 
not eVen discovered until morning. 

The access from Molveno into the heart of the 
Brenta chain is by the Val delle Seghe — the valley of 
the saw-mills, the torrent of which discharges itself 
through a considerable delta into the lake a quarter of 
a mile south of the village. This glen is narrow and 
shut in by magnificent smooth, red cliflFs of great height 
aliooting out of dense beech forests. After penetrating 
three or four miles due west, rising steeply all the time, 
it abruptly terminates in a basin enclosed by the wildest 
crags. The two streams which here meet fall from 
recesses lying noiih and south, and giving access re- 
spectively to the Bocca di Vallazza^ a pass leading to 
the high pasturages at the head of Val Teresenga, and 
\a) the more famous Bocca di Brenta. Between the two 
a third pass, discovered by Mr. Tuckett, leads directly 
to Campiglio by the Vallesiiiella. 

We left Molveno by starlight, and dawn had but 
just bared the sky when we turned up the rough hill- 
side leading to the Bocca di Brenta. The track at first 
climbed so steeply through the dewy forest that we were 
often fflad to catch at a branch or root to ease the strain. 
The pasturage above is the Malga dei Vitelli, and the 
calves and the boys who tend them can afford to dis- 
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Bse with zigzags. The mothers of the herd are in 
ire Iniurious quarters, chewing the sweet herbage of 
■ Flavona Alp or wandering over the broad ridges 
I Monte Gazza. 

J Ou a sudden the tip of the rock opposite us glowed 

»if with ruddy flame ; for a few seconds every pin- 

e was of the same colour, then the whole suu reached 

Bm, and over the solemn greena and greys of the 

ner earth the mountain i-ampai-t flashed out gorgeous 

1 light and colour. The red gold assumed at ann- 

s by rocks of this formation may be better realised by 

Jflance at Turner's ' Agrippina landing with the Asher 

PGermanicus ' (Wo. 523 in the National Gallery), than 

"by reading pages of description. 

Nowhere does a climber's attempt appear more 
ambitious and hopeless than in a dolomite country. 
The broken crags serve as scales by which to measure 
distance and emphasise height. There is none of the 
encoomging but deceitful monotony of snow-slopes. 
Yet ae, ourselves still untouched by the sun's rays, we 
steadily mounted our treadmill path, huge towers 
which half-an-hour before had seemed sky-piercing, 
sank beneath us and gave place to another tier 
rising far overhead. At last the battlements were 
re!iched and the snowy breach of the Bocca opened on 
the right. But the pass did not satisfy onr ambition, 
and we told Kicolosi to lead us against the keep 
itself. Passing round a rocky corner, we found our- 
selves for the first time facing the hnge mass of the 
Ciioa Tosa. Two fields of ice lying at diflerent levels 
clothed its shoulders, over which rose a bold head of rock. 
Below and behind us lay a strange tableland pierced by 
a deep punchbowl, empty as if it had been recently 
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drained in a witches' Sabbat. But its dngtdarity dii 
not long detain our eyes, for in the east, far as the eje 
coald reach, shone range behind range of deep-toned 
mountains, and the memory wandered to past sammeit 
as we counted over again the noUe roll of the Veneiun 
Alps. 

The Cima Tosa is everywhere diff-g^rt, and it ii 
difficult to decide where to attack it. The spot whoe 
we approached it did not look more tempting Uun 
others. But Nicolosi had the advantage of experience, 
whereby we gained confidence and lost excitement. 

To avoid a burning sun, we lunched in the caTe 
between the ice and rock. Afber a few yards' scrambling 
the foot of an absolute wall was reached. Its height 
maj be estimated by the fact that our rope, sixty feet 
long, just sufficed to pull a man up the whole of it. It 
was therefore some ten feet less than the rope. But 
altiiaugh practically perpendicular throughout, and at the 
top even considorably overhanging, so much so that in 
descending I tried in vain, sitting on the edge, to watch 
the progress of my predecessor, it was not dangerous or 
even difficult. Leave on any wall bricks projecting 
tlirougliout and send a man to the top of it with a rope, 
it is no hard matter for any one of moderate activity 
and nerve to follow. No strain may be put on the 
rope round your waist, yet it is a sort of moral banister 
which places one completely at one's ease. 

This crag scaled, the rest of the way, though steep, 
proved easy. The rope was left, and we scrambled as 
we liked up alternate rocks and snow-beds until the 
final snow-dome of the mountain was gained. 

The view resembled in general character those from 
the Adamello summits, except that the neighbouring 
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ir-fields hid the Swiss Alps, and in revenge the upper 
^go di Garda lay, a blue polished sheet, 
benettth the broad back of Monte Baldo. 

The neighbouring tower or buttress, so noble from 
theVal di Brenta, was now a stone's throw below us. 
Ito top may some day be reached, but there is a gap to 
be crossed, and theMatt«rhom has not more awful pre- 
cipices. A long trough, filled with the snows which 
break off year by year from the mountain crest, falls 
3,(H>0 feet, at an almost uniform angle, on to the Val 
iflreDta side of the Bocca. A party of steady, patient 
nien with ice-axes might mount or even descend it in 
"ifety, but it is a place where haste or carelessness 
■oold mean broken necks. 

It ia easy to return by the ordinary route to the 
wmer whence the peak was first seen, and then traverse 
Itdgea to the top of the Bocca. The way from the pass 
'o the plain beneath the great tower lies along the 
bottom of a trough, snow-filled and steep above, then 
BWre level and grassy. The last descent is made by a 
stony sigzag on the right-hand side of the cleft. Run 
^■n it as swiftly as you may, and then fling yourself 
on jour back among the creeping pines and look up 
straight into the sky, where more than 4,000 feet over- 
'"=ad the vapours meet and part round the astounding 
■ I'k-tower which shoots up solitary and unsupported 
:!iil its top is lost in the sky. Nowhere in the 
UjiH will you gain so strong an impression of sheer 
■:'i;,-ht. 

Then careless of ' times,' and leisurely, as if your 
■ews had not been strung up by a severe climb, loiter 
.1 ough the strawberry-beds and linger at the ' malghu ' 
sun shines only on the great Lares snow* 
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fields, and the lower world is oool in shade and rich is 
colour. 

When as yon stroll down to Pmsolo or np to Oua- 
piglio yon think over the impressions of the day, ne 
shall surely agree that the Brenta group are as * De- 
lectable Mountains ' as any Alpine pilgrim need sigh 
for. 
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^^ ^<> jnggwl Hpires, where y€»t 
^^an was never sot ; 
^H«tle yawning wide, 
'^ grciit breach in its side. 
*" ^<*st-like valley.— J. Ingklow. 

^*ede is ryfe that oftentime 

"rcat climbers fall unsoft. — Spexskil 



"^^^ANEVWJniO— MAX MARTIXO DI CASTHOZXA — THE I»AT1I« 
^ DI SAN I.UCANO — PASSO 1)1 CANAl.K--PAftSO DELLK 
^ DI TRAVIONt>U) — CIMA DI YKZZAXA. 

ice a nineteenth-century Arthur, an enemy 
al or mountainous and a President of the 
wandering beyond his usual bounds, found 
inly in the presence of a bevy of formidable 
stomed though he was to such encounters, 
8 stature of these monsters, their impene- 
r, and perhaps more than all the weird 
ir appearance, as with flame-tipped crests 
• in a mighty line against the sunset, made 
*ession on his mind that on his return, 
ling on his Round Table — the Alpine Club 
w the untamed brood, he solemnly warned 
valued their lives to let it alone. 
ing was of course ineffectual. One of the 
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THE PASRES OP PEIMIEHO. 



Paat Ihote gagged iipires, where ynt 
Foot of man was omer set ; 
Post a caatle jitwning wide, 
Wltb a great lirtnch \a its siila, 
To a. npst-iikc valioy. — J. Ixokww. 
The rede ia ryfe that aftflatime 

Qreat dymbers fall UDSoft.^ — Sprnbk 



lOME time since a nineteenth-century Arthur, an enemy 
' of eitams moral or mouutaiuoua and a President of the 
A]pine Club, ivandering beyond hia usual bounds, found 
himself suddenly in the presence of a bevy of Ibrmiduble 
giants. Aeeuatomed though Le was to such encounters, 
the prodigious stature of these monsters, their impene- 
trable armour, and perhaps more than all the weird 
cruelty of their appearance, as with flame-tipped crests 
they stood up in a mighty line against the sunset, made 
such an impression on his mind that on his return, 
instead of calling on his Hound Table — the Alpine Club 
— to overthi*ow the untamed brood, he solemnly warned 
them as they valued their lives to let it alone. 
L The warning was of course ineffectual. One of the 
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youngest knights rushed to the spot, went straight at 
the very tallest and most repulsive of the giaut family, 
and returned victorious after an encounter, brief it is 
true, but of the most deadly character. Their prestige 
thus rudely shaken, others of the giants fell tamely 
enough, and but two or three still remain, owing perhaps 
their prolonged escape as much to their remoteness as 
to their individual terrors. 

So far as I am concerned I have no such thrilling 
tale to tell as that recorded by Mr. Whitwell in the 
' Alpine Journal ' ' of the ascent of the Cimon della Fala. 
On the only two occasions when I have come near the 
giants of Primiero circumstances have hindered me 
from doing much more than seek to detect the weak 
points in their harness ; to abandon a somewhat strained 
metaphor, to make passes. For although I have been 
successful in reaching the second in height of these sam- 
raits, this was, as it proved, little of a mountaineering 
feat compared to the passage of the gap beside it. 

Passes have, however, for the general tourist more 
practical if less poetical interest than peaks. I shall 
not scruple therefore to devote some pages to the tracks 
which lead either round or across this singular group. 

The mountain-knot which raises its wellnigh per- 
pendicular masses behind Primiero may be compared 
to a horseshoe from which pi-otrude spikes of irregular 
length. The easiest paths, the only ones practicable 
for beasts of burden, wind round the base of the pro- 
tuberances ; the higher passes, fit for shepherds or foot- 
travellers, penetrate the recesses between the lofty 
apurs and cross the horseshoe itself. The former b^^h 
not the least fascinating. ^H 

' ^^m Journal, toI. t. p. 111> ^^H 



THE PASSES or fhimiero. 

For this country owes its wonderful beauty in great 
part to the constantly recurring contrast between the 
tall bare cliffs of the great rock islands and the soft 
forma of the gi-een hilis which like a sea roll their ver- 
darona waves between them. Eouud the peaks of 
Primiero lies a region of wide-spreading downs, scarcely 
divided from each other by low grassy ridges ; of forest- 
clad vales where the rich soil nurtnres a dense un- 
dergrowth of ferns and iooi3ture-lo?iug plants. The 
huge crests of the Sass Maor or the Cimon della 
Pala never look so wonderful as when, seen from 
among the rhododendrons and between the dark 
spires of pine, their ' rosy heights come out above the 
lawns.' 

It may perhaps be thought that I might well have 
passed over as described by former travellers the two 
main lines of traffic by which the people of the country 
communicate with their neighbours of Vul Fassa and 
Agordo. But the account given of these passes by 
Messrs. Gilbert and Churchill seems to me to have been 
damped by the bad weather which those energetic ex- 
plorers met with in this neighbourhood ; and the pages 
of subsequent travellers have added but little to their 
report. Moreover, the times marching on, even at 
Primiero, have made many changes and smoothed away 
many obstacles, and thus rendered more or less obsolete 
the tales of even a few years ago. 

The gieatest of these changes is the new carriage- 
road which has lately been constructed from Primiero 
to Preda.zzo, in Val Fassa. From Primiero to the top 
of the puss it is finished in ' the well-known style ' of an 
Austrian military highway; the descent through the 
forest to Paneveggio is not aa yet equally soUdly con- 
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stracted,^ but the Tvhole road Ib perfectlj safe and easy 
for spring-carriages. 

The inns along the way (there are now three in the 
space of an eight hoars' driye) have shared the fortunes 
of the road. At San Martino di Castrozasa an hotel to 
contain twenty bedrooms has just been bnilt, and will 
be opened next sommer. The situation, 5,000 feet above 
the sea> amidst luxuriant meadows but at the very base 
of the greatest peaks of the country, is, so fieur as I know, 
unequalled amongst the dolomites. A new inn of more 
modest capacity has been erected on the very crest of 
the Pass. Paneyeggio, once the rudest of peasants' 
houses of call, now furnishes ample if homely fare, aud 
boasts at least one comfortable bedroom. 

Val Fassa ends, and the country under the spell of 
the Primiero peaks begins, where the new road, having 
toiled up a green hillside to the little chapel and hamlet 
of La Madonna della Neve, bends at a level round the 
base of a flat-topped block of rock and pines which lie5 
across the valley and cuts oflF the * Forest of Paneveggio ' 
from the outer world. 

Those who have seen mountain forests in their 
virgin splendour amongst ranges moistened by more 
abundant rains and heated by stronger suns must ever 
after feel that, beautiful, nay incomparable, as the Alps 
are in many respects, in this one they distinctly fail. 
Even setting aside the ravages of man, Alpine forests 
can hardly have equalled in richness and variety those 
of the more southern ranges, such as the Himalayas, 
and Caucasus, which seem the paradise of the vege- 
tation of the temperate zone. But the axe, in the 

' This part of the road was boing remade in September 1874. 
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bands of Swiss and Italian peasants, has been used 
with equal stupidity and effect. Tbe barrier interposed 
by nature between tbe valley and tbe impending ava- 
lanches has been destroyed, tlie foliage which caught 
and distributed the rain-storms has been hacked away. 
For the sake of an immediate gain, the ignorant villas- 
gera have left their homes open to the rushing suows of 
spring ; their saturated hillsides and meadows to be 
torn up by the autumn rains. 

The ' Forest of Paneveggio ' is interesting as an 
almost solitary specimen of a district where sensible 
forest laws have been for some time in force, and where 
in consequence the pine-woods are, for general luxuriance 
and for the size attained by singletrees, amongst the 
finest in the Alps, The trees are periodically thinned, 
and wherever a patch has been cleared young pines 
are at once planted, and the apace enclosed so as to pro- 
tect the tender tops against cattle. Let us hope that 
the esertions of many intelligeut men both in Switzer- 
land and Italy may induce the peasantry in other 
districts to follow the wise example set by these 
southern Tyrol ese. 

The hospice of Paneveggio stands on a sloping 
meadow on the right bank of the Travignolo. It is a 
_plain massive building, one of those raised in bygone 
1 as resting-places and refuges for the people of 
jbe country on the long roads through tbe wilder- 
Bses separating their scattered hamlets. Across the 
a rise the steep, green sides of Monte Castellazzo. 
iniribello, a model ' casera ' or mountain-farm, the 
roperty of an Austrian archduke, lies high on one of 
B upper shelves. On either side of this promontory 
V the sources of the Travignolo, one gathering itaelf 
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in a wide basin under the passes to San Martino and 
the Laghi di C!olbricon, the other flowing out of a deep 
dell at the immediate base of the Fala and YezzanS) 
both peaks of 1 1,000 feet, and, next to the Marmolata^ 
the highest summits of the dolomite coantry. 

The high-road, soon crossing the latter stream, winds 
in long, shady zigzags through the forest, and then 
reaches broad, sweet-scented pastures lying on the 
shoulder of Monte Castellazzo, and orerhnng by the 
thin wedge of the Cimon della Pala. 

The Costonzella Pass is a mere grassy bank, from 
which a gradual descent over open alps leads to San 
Martino. The great peaks are almost too near for 
picturesque effect, unless when clouds partiaUy veil 
them, filling the place of foreground. Then the spec- 
tacle of the top of the Cimon breaking through a mist 
might be enough to frighten a nervous traveller, who 
may naturally expect it the next moment to topple 
over on his head. 

Pedestrians who are not afraid of distance, especially 
those going towards Primiero, will do well to abandon 
the high-road. From the hospice of Paneveggio a track 
mounts along the main branch of the Travignolo, and 
passing in succession before the precipices of the Fuoco- 
bono, the Vezzana, and the Pala, and leaving on the left 
the glacier which descends between the two latter peaks, 
crosses the back of Monte Castellazzo near the foot of 
the Pala, and rejoins the high-road. Lovers of Alpine 
tarns should cross it at right angles and take a track 
which, starting from the highest chfilet on the northern 
side of the carriage-pass, leads over the broken slopes 
of Monte CavaUazzo to the Laghi di Colbricon, two 
blue lakes framed by green fir-clad mounds, over which 
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peer the crests not only of the great Pala but of 
the more distant Eosen^arteu and Marmolata. The 
upper lake lies on the lowest pass between tlie head- 
waters of the Ciamone and the Travignolo. The de- 
scent towards San Martino is at first steep; the 
mnle-traek lies some distance to the right, but a foot- 
path a few yards to the left of the lake leads down 
at once into a picturesque glen. At the foot of 
the second descent is a ' casera ' standing on a green 
lawn. S^n from this point the great turret-crowned 
wall ia like a vivid but impossible dream of moun- 
tain splendour. The sweeping outlines of dark forest 
form a foreground out of which its rigid flame-coloured 
ramparts rise like some phantom castle against the 
Italian blue. 

A short walk over hay meadows leads to San Martino 
di Castrozza, a chapel standing near a substantial build- 
ing formerly used as a hospice and frontier station, but 
lately converted into an Alpine ' pension.' It stands on 
a level meadow near the point where the stream, hitherto 
tranquil, makes a sudden plunge southwards. Imme- 
diately behind the house rises the giant row of Primiero 
peaks. From the Pala to the Cima Cimedo the whole 
line is in sight from top to bottom, and the only fault 
of the view, if it can be called one, is that we are too 
near the mountains. At Campiglio we long to ap- 
proach the peaks ; here we draw back on to the opposite 
hillsides, where we may break their outline and see but 
one or two at a time between the nearer brows. 

But a more delightful halting-place I cannot ima- 
gine, whether for climbers or idlers. At hand are many 
easy and shady strolls, and two or three hours places 
jou on the top of the great wall free to climb its crests 
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and explore all the mysteries of the weird tableland 
which lies behind it. To the south the Sass Maor and 
Palle di San Martino raise their nnconquered, but pro- 
bably conquerable, peaks. The former at any rate 
may best be attacked from this side. The road to 
Primiero sinks in a long descent, terraced along the 
right-hand hills, and commanding superb and constantly 
shifting views of the opposite chain. 

The path from Agordo, still the most frequented, 
though no longer since the construction of the carriage- 
road to Predazzo the easiest, approach to Primiero, has 
often had injustice done to it in many ways. It has 
been described on the one hand as shorter than it really 
is, on the other as a difficult and rugged track; and 
little justice has been done in any quarter to its great 
and varied beauty. 

Average walkers must allow for the pass seven hours 
of very * actual walking/ excluding all those * petites 
lialtes ' which Toppfer justly counted amongst the hap- 
piest moments of life, the five or ten minutes' rest in 
the shade to admire a view or drink a cup of cold water. 
But for the whole way there is a good mule-path, 
although, as on almost all mule-paths, there are pieces 
which no one with the free use of his limbs would by pre- 
ference ride down. One of the most tiresome of these 
rough places is the steep hiliunJer the castle of LaPietra. 
But this the foot-ti*aveller may easily avoid, and at the 
same time gain some superb views. On leaving La 
Fiera he will have to cross the river, and pass through 
the village of Transacqua, one of the cluster which 
form Primiero, then to climb a very steep little track 
up the hill immediately behind until he reaches a 
terrace-path running nearly at a level along the moun- 
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i-side. From the first comer one looka back for 
s last time on the lake-like valley, with its islands 
r villages and wayes of Indian com. The path then 
Bids along a shelf of meadows, with the whole 
tin of the dolomites iu full view opposite. Fnr- 
r the shelf broadens to a crescent-like plain dotted 
chfilets lying immediately above the castle of 
Pieti-a, and looking over Count Welsberg's park 
away into the heart of Val Pravitale and Val di 
,jiale. Hence a short descent leads back into the 
galar road above the stoniest part of the ascent, und 
K>ut halfway between the castle and the pass. 
A little iim, supplying drinkable wiae, stands on 
J further side of the ridge. For the next two hours 
I path leads through scenery of a large and noble 
)ect. Deep below lies a valley, narrowing to a savage 
gorge before it releases its stream to flow out into the 
sunny meadows of Val di Mel, Above its head a broad- 
shouldered isolated mountain, known fej the simple 
name of D Piz, towers high into the air. 

The first village in Veuetia, conspicuous by a large 
new church, oflers itself for a midday halt. A grassy 
slope lends thence to the crests of the wooded ridges 
which divide the glens sloping towards Agordo. 
Numefous paths wander about their tops, and unless 
the first left-hand track is tuken it is easy to miss 
the way amongst them. This leads down into Val 
Sarzana, a long but pleasant glen, supporting several 
villages, and opening nearly opposite the little town of 
Agordo, 

So much for those of the main tracks, of which I 
p oau speak from experience. The road down the valley 
MO Feltre is still incomplete } other paths can be learnt 
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of from the ' Alpine Gaide/ I must torn to the higber 
passages across the great horseshoe, which, if Dot abso- 
lately anknown, were in any case known onlj to a few goat- 
herds and hnnters before the expeditions here described. 
On the morning of May 80, 1864, a strange arrival 
disturbed the quiet of the little mountain town of Agordo, 
and collected what might pass for a crowd on the piam, 
which in England we should call a green. Soon after 
nine a.m. the strangers who were the cause of this iin- 
usual stir issued from the inn door in an armed procession 
— four Englishmen headed by a Swiss and a Savoyard, 
the two latter girt with rope. Each individual bran- 
dished a formidable axe. The native mind was by no 
means satisfied with the explanations offered by the 
strangers, and (as our guides afterwards told us) rushed 
to the conclusion that we were a party of diggers wan- 
dering over the mountains to seek spots favourable for 
mines, and that our strange-looking implements must be 
for breaking rocks in search of gold. At the village of 
Taibon, some lialf-an-hour abovie Agordo, a path crosses 
the river and turns into a side-glen — the Valle di San 
Lncano. ^After-experience has confinned our first im- 
pressions of this valley. It is one of the most imposing 
spots in this romantic region. The level bottom is dotted 
with pines and watered by one of those sparkling 
streams too rare in the Western Alps, which, content 
with their own station in life, do not seek notoriety by 
doing harm to their neigrhbours. On one hand the 
Palle di San Lucano rises in stupendous cliffs, in many 
places smooth and perpendicular as a newly-built wall, 
and capped by three massive towers. On the other is 
Monte Agnaro, a more broken and slightly less preci- 
pitous dolomite, its rugged face furrowed by numerous 
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clefts tilled at this early season by beds of snow, the 
retnains of spring avalanches. At the cMIets of Co), 
an hour's walk from the high-road, the glen split into 
two branches, the one short and steep running up to 
the Forcella Gesurette, a grassy gap leading to Gares, 
the other a deep trench {sometimes called the Val d'An- 
goraz) penetrating deeply into the corner of the Primiero 
horseshoe and ending in a wild precipice- closed amphi- 
theatre. A herdsman assured lis that by following a 
path on the western slopes of Val d'Angoraz we iniglit 
find a passage across the momitains, occasioually used 
by shepherds, but, as he added, over snow and superla- 
tively 'cattivo.' The savage and uninviting character 
of the cliffs at the extreme head of the valley made 
us quite ready to follow his advice. 

Oar first start that momiug had been from Belluno, 
and it was now approaching noon. Just torn from the 
languid luxury of Venetian gondolas and under the 
scorching influence of a midday sun we crept upwards 
but slowly, and the only eagerness displayed amongst 
us was in finding from time to time some plausible 
excuse for a halt. 

Underwood slowly gave place to pines, and these in 
turn yielded to Alpine rhododendrons, amongst which 
our path came to an end. Several hours, however, had 
passed before we gained the limit of vegetation, and 
aat down on the rocks to consider our line of march 
over the snow-slopes which still separated us from the 
wished-for ridge. The wild chffs of the Sasso di 
Campo, here and there nursing infant glaciers in their 
rough recesses, rose opposite. On the north stretched a 
wide elevated pastm'e, lying on the back of the Falle di 
San Lucano and the slopes of the Cima di Pape. 
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Once on the snow all our fatigue yanished before 
the delicious air, and our spirits shared the ezhilan- 
tion. It was fortunate they did so, for the scouts of 
the party, who had pressed on to the apparent pass, 
found on the further side wide-spreading snow-fields, 
barred at a great distance by a rocky ridge. After 
studying the military map of Yenetia (in which, as ire 
afterwards found, all this region is laid down in the 
yag^est and most misleading manner), we determined 
to retrace our steps and make for a higher gap in the 
ridge on our right. This was a mistake, for had we 
gone straight on we should have found ourselves, with 
hardly any further ascent, on the edge of Val di 
Canale,* near the spot we afterwards reached by a most 
circuitous route. 

On paining this second depression we saw more 
slopes between us and the ridge which now seemed to be 
the watershed. The third pass in its turn proved only 
a gap in one of the numerous low spurs running across 
the great tableland which lies at the back of the rim 
of peaks seen from the valley of the Cismone. 

We were now in the very heart of this huge stony 
wilderness. In every direction stretched an undulating 
expanse of whitish- grey rock, brittle in substance and 
pockmarked by weather. Strange snow-filled pits here 
and there broke the monotony of the weird waste, 
which, but for these and its greater unevenness, resem- 

' Canale is ft frequent synonym for * Valle ' in tlie Venetian Alps, and 
travellers have been led to suppose that a fanciful analogy between the 
glens of the mountain provinces and the water-streets of the capital led 
to the use of the word. But • canale* was used in the sense of \*alley before 
the period of Venetian rule, and it is found at the present day in mountain 
districts of the Apennines near Spezzia, far removed from any Venetian in- 
fluences. See Da Gauge's ' Glossarium ' for some curious details and quota- 
tions as to this word. 
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bled a rocky shore between low and high water-mark. 
Bat the impression of barrenness and desolation far 
exceeded what such a comparison will suggest ; snow 
instead of water filled the crannies, and the life of sea- 
weeds and sea-creatures was altogether wanting in 
this middle realm of utter nakedness. There was too 
much Buushine for the glacier, too much frost for the 
flowers which began to find root scarcely 600 feet 
lower wherever the sun shonfi on a patch of disinte- 
Ijrated rock. Here there was nothing even for a cha- 
mois to nibble. 

On the soath the tableland was bounded by a line 
of snowy eminences, on the west by a fantastic cocks- 
comb of lofty crags, perhaps part of the spur of the 
Palle di San Martino. But the wide horizon to the 
north and east bore witness to the height on which we 
stood. Nothing impeded our view over the central 
dolomite region, and beyond it we recognised against 
the horizon the pale snowy line of the distant Tauern. 

But the beautiful evening shadows already creeping 
over the view gave us cause for as much uneasiness as 
delight. We had started late from Agordo ; time had 
flown by and it was within an hour of sunset, while 
we were yet far on the wrong side of the Pass, Not a. 
moment was to be lost if we wished to sleep in the 
valley of Primiero. We wandered incessantly on over 
shoulders, down gullies, across wide basins of soft snow, 
until about sunset we stood at last on the edge of 
steep rocks falling away into a southern valley, the far- 
sought Val di CauEile, A succession of snow-filled 
gullies rendered the descent easy, and enabled us to 
slide swiftly downwards for some 2,000 feet. When we 
reached the bottom of tlie glen daylight had already 
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left US, and the yonDg xuoon, which threw romantie 
lights upon the huge pinnacles of the Sasso di Cunpo 
and Sasso Ortiga, disdained the humbler office of serring 
as a lantern to our path. 

It was now so dark that we had to keep close to- 
gether to avoid losing ourselves. After reaching a 
brow we too hastily began to swing ourselves down 
steep slopes bj the tough branches of the creeping 
pines. There was a cliff at the bottom, and it wai 
necessary to remount. Anyone who knows the difference 
between working upwards and downwards through such 
a thicket, even when fresh and by daylight, will sympa- 
thise with our despair. Yet despite slips, tumbles into 
holes, slaps iu tlie face from swinging branches, we 
scrambled somehow up again. At the next attempt 
we got down with less difficulty. 

In time we came to the bed of a torrent, here dry, 
as the water preferred a subterranean course ; for half- 
un-hour more we stumbled along amongst the white 
boulders, every minute adding to our bruises. Then 
we fancied we had found a path, and got into thick 
woods on the left side of the glen. Soon the track, if it 
was one, was lost sight of, and we wandered off into 
deeper darkness than ever. At last we were brought 
to a dead halt. A steep step broke the valley, and cliffs, 
from the base of which the river sent up far distant 
murmurs, barred our progress. Whilst we were all 
engaged in beating about for any traces of a path, a 
shout was raised. We eagerly enquired the cause. * I 
have got a native here, but I can't make him under- 
stand,' was the reply. We rushed to our friend's 
assistance, and found his native to be our German guide. 
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whom in tlie darkness he had taken for a shepherd, and 
was now cross-eiamining in his beat Italian. 

After this disappointment we resigned onrselves to 
the prospect of a night in the forest. A fire was soon 
lighted in the nearest sheltered hollow, and sufficient 
6r-brancJies cut down to form a bed. We shonhl have 
been happj had any water been at hand, but two 
oranges divided between four were but poor relief to 
parched throats. As it was, we were disposed to reflect 
that the same moonlight which lit our sky was falling 
softly on the Piazza di San Marco, and to look back 
with fond regret on the ices and lemonade of Florian's. 
After a long absence Fran9ois reappeared with the 
indiambber bag, which usually held our wine, fall of 
water. Then our cravings were satisfied, and we soon 
gave uj) watching the stars sparkling between the pine- 
branches and fell fast asleep. 

Daylight, as nenaJ, revealed an easy escape from the 
perplexities of the night, itnd we speedily found ourselves 
in the exquisite meadows surrounding Count Welsberg's 
ghooting-box, and an hour later filed down the high 
street of La Fiera. 

In 1864 ' Alpinisti Inglesi' were unheard-of novel- 
ties at Primiero, and our procisasion filled every door- 
way with large wondering eyes, and roused conjec- 
t^irea wilder even than those of the Agordans. Some 
words of French spoken to Frani^oia were caught by 
eager listeners, and it was currently reported in the 
little town that we were a party of French officers 
engaged in a surreptitious survey of the mountains. 
For the simple mountaineers could not believe that 
Napoleon's word would not yet be kept, and at least an 
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efForb made to complete the work of 1859 and free Italy 
from the Alps to the Adriatic. 

No one, however, interfered with our siesta, or pre- 
vented us from leaving earlj in the afternoon for San 
Martino. Here, however, we found some officioiis 
person had given warning to the douaniers, and had 
not Tuckett's German been fluent and our passports in 
order, we should have no doubt had difficulty. As it 
was, we spent a very pleasant evening with the officials, 
who were glad enough of a little company, and invited 
us to join them in the circular chinmey-comer which 
is the best, if not the only, invention which has come 
out of Tyrol. 

The old hospice was as rough quarters as could well 
be found, and our beds did not interfere with early 
rising. Our object was to discover a pass leading 
directly to Gares and so to Cencenighe and Caprile. 
We had found it impossible to obtain any information 
overnight, but, as we were starting, a peasant on his way 
to Val Fassa oflFered to set us in the right path. We 
soon found, however, that he was leading us too far 
north, towards a far-away mule-track on the other side 
of Paneveggio. Much to our friend's surprise, there- 
fore, we turned our backs on him and our faces towards 
the great wall of cliflFs which rises immediately to the 
east of San Martino. A long climb through a fir- wood 
brought us to the bare crags. The only difficulty, if it 
can be called one, lies in hitting off the easiest point at 
which to pass a low cliff. Above this the way lies over 
steep slopes covered with loose rubbish. Three hours 
after leaving San Martino we stood on the crest close to 
the base of the Cima della Bosetta. The view to the 
west was very wide and beautiful. We looked over a 
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md composed of mountains pasture-clotheil to 
lits, beyond which the suowa of the Orteler 
I <EtzthaJer groups, the towers of the Brenfca, and 
e sharp peak of the Presanelhi shone iu the distance. 
f e were now on the further edge of the great waste 
B liad wandered over two days previously, and in the 
Btre of the rocky peaks which dominate it. Several 
I tliem appeared accessible. One, the Roaetta, is in 
t only half-an-Lour's easy scramble, and well rewards 
! trouble of an ascent by a delicious glimpse of the 
: fields of Primiero as well as a more extensive 
porama. 

. At our feet was a deep hollow lying nnder the back 
I tiie Cimon della Pala. We descended into it, and 
1 it the first of a series of basins connected by 
p troughs, at this early season snow-filled, but later 
■Uie year, when the rocks are bare, steep enough to 
■uim Bome scrambling. 

p We were threading a defile among the mountain- 
Sheer walls of c1i£F impended on one hand; on 
I other the rocks of the Cima di Yezzana towered 
t in forms of the utmost daring, yet too massive and 
Boblime to suggest the epithet ' grotesque.' Here was 
rock scenery seen in its purest simplicity, with no 
variety or relief from its sternness except what it could 
itself aflbrd in the shapes and colouring of the crags. 
It was a Val Travernausies destitute of its only ele- 
ments of life — verdure and water. In one of the lower 
nugbs a slender stream took the place of snow as a 
ireriag for the rock-aurf'aces, and we were forced to 
t down as best we could by the side of and sometimes 
rough the cascade. At the end of the last basin the 
ream entered a narrow gorge. There was etill no 
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in the Venetian Alps, but from a combination of personal 
accidents. In the Alps only for a fortnight I had not 
thought it worth while to summon Fran9oi8 Devouassaad 
from his far-off home. My friend, who had counted on 
the services of Santo Siorpaes of Cortina, had found 
him already engaged to a lady who had taken the first 
cragsman in Tyrol to lead her mule. 

But the assurances we had received before leaving 
England that the untrodden crest of the Cima di 
Yezzana was likely to be attainable without serioos 
difficulty encouraged us to persevere in our intentions 
against that mountain ; and at the first opportunity we 
applied to the people of the inn to procure for us the 
best chamois-hunter of the neighbourhood to carry our 
provisions and to serve as a third on the rope. A 
peasant of stalwart size and manly bearing was soon 
produced who, by his professions of readiness to go 
anywhere, created a favourable first impression, weak- 
ened it is true, in my mind, by some slight suspicion 
that his * anywhere ' might be different to ours, and 
possibly mean anywhere he had been before. But for 
this doubt I had no foundation except the stubborn 
disbelief shown by our proposed companion in Mr. 
Whitwell's ascent of the Cimon della Pala. In such a 
discussion it is difficult to know how to act. To tamely 
leave a fellow-countryman's credit to take care of itself, 
with the i)recarious assistance of any stonemen he may 
have left behind him, is opposed to one's impulse. Yet 
the statement that an Englishman's word is above 
question loses its impressiveness when delivered with a 
consciousness that your assertions are at that very 
moment accepted as the strongest evidence to the 
contrary. 
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Shortly after five a.m. we were on the path which 
1 the eastern hranch of the Travignolo. After 
Hsbme time the hills opened, the stream bent suddenly 
to the south, and wide grassy spaces extended along its 
banks. High against the sky the pale heads of the 
dolomites rose in a bare gigantic row. Above the end 
of the glen towered the gaunt form of the Ciraon della 
Pala girt about his loins by a glacier, the only ice- 
stream in this group which makes a determined effort 
to descend into the valley. A grosa-slope and a stone- 
slope led us to the ice, which rose in a steep and 
slippery hank. Higher up its more level surface was 
Bplit by a few incipient crevasses, the largest of a 
size to engulf the heel of a boot or a torpid butterfly. 
Unluckily they did not escape the keen eyes of our hunter, 
and he proceeded to probe one of them with his staff. 
^Vhen he had done so his face assumed an air of singular 
resolution, and to our utter astonishment he informed 
us that the ice was hollow and that it would be mad- 
ness to proceed. We of course pointed to the rope he 
carried on his shouldera. In vain ; our philosopher 
briefly remarked that ' life was more than gulden,' and 
prepared to descend. 

Fi-om our standpoint the whole upper glacier was 
in sight, a semicircidar hollow open to the north-west, 
hemmed in elsewhere by the cliffs of the Vezzana and 
the steep broken face of the Fala. Between them lay a 
natural pass, approached on this side by a long bank of 
snow, between which and us the crevasses were evi- 
dently easy of circumvention. The day was cloudless. 
"he path to a maiden peak was open. Should we follow 
p craven-hearted hunter ? The suggestion, if made, 
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was not for a moment entertained. We roped ourselTes 
together and tamed onr faces to the mountain. 

I feel it well here to guard myself from the risk d 
being reckoned amongst those who would set up an 
example of ^mountaineering without guides.' We 
were in fact neither of us disposed to disregard the 
verdict of the Alpine Club. That verdict may be thu 
summarised — 'Do not dispense with a guide except 
when and where you are capable of taking his place.' 

An heretical but excellent climber, driven into 
revolt, perhaps, by some of the excesses of Grindelwald 
or Chamonix orthodoxy, once endeavoured to incite 
Englishmen to begin climbing by themselves. I quite 
agree with Mr. Girdlestone in disliking the passive 
position of the man who, having linked himself 
between two first-rate guides, leans on them entirely 
for support, moral and physical, under every circum- 
stance. 

This situation may be appropriate and even accept- 
able to the * homo iinius montis ' who wishes once for 
all to do, or rather have done, his Wetterhom or Mont 
Blanc. But for my own part I can never feel in it any 
of the pride of a mountaineer, or resist from comparing 
myself to the bale of calico which abandons itself to 
the force of a pulley in order to reach the top storey of 
the warehouse. 

But in order to avoid this position it is surely not ne- 
cessary, as Mr. Girdlestone would have us, to rush into 
the opposite extreme and do without guides altogether. 
Employing guides need not involve self-effacement. A 
guide may be looked to as a teacher instead of as a 
mere steam-tug ; he may be followed intelligently in- 
stead of mechanically. 
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Although Tve may feel very far from, and may de- 
fipair of attaining, the ideal of a mountain athlete em- 
bodied in au Aimer, there is no reason why we should 
not endeavour to make some humble approach to it. 

Let the traveller aecuatom himself to choosing his 
own line of march, practise his skill by steering through 
&n easy bit of an ice-fall, cutting steps down a snow- 
bank, or talcing the lead along a rock-ridge such us that 
of Monte Rosa. lu this way he ivill, without much 
additional risk, test and improve his own skill, and 
may become in time capable of undertaking, without 
other company than that of similarly qualified friends, 
any expedition of moderate difficulty. Let it never be 
^Jbrgotten, however, that in sports as well as ia trades 
^Hp apprenticeship must be served. Forgetfulness of 
^Hbifi &ct has led to the worst of Alpine disasters, and 
^^t is by its tendency to ignore it that the doctrine of 
' mountaineering without guides' ia most dangerous. 

In the present case we considered ourselves qualified 

to undertake the work before us ; tbat ia to say, we 

saw nothing to lead us to suppose that we were about 

to enter on ground where we could not tread safely, or 

^^^ which a chance slip, should one occur, would not 

^^M remediable by such skill as we might have previously 

^Keqnired. 

^H The ice-chasms, some of ihem of formidable breadth, 

^^■f the upper glacier were easily turned, and in a time 

^Evbich seemed short we came to the last of them, 

the great moat which ran round the base of the 

mountain. It was furnished with two bridges, one 

immediately under the centre of the snow-wall, over 

I any bodies falliug from above would probably 

IB; the second, over which we crossed, somewhat 
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nearer the Pala. This steep bank, for most snow^wBlh 
are little more, may have been at a rongh gaess 800 
feet high. 

The snoWy though in a very trastworthj condition, 
was a little too hard for speed, and m j friend, who is 
an excellent step-cutter, found plenty of occupation for 
his axe* Some hour and a half had slipped by and we 
were still 150 to 200 feet below the crest, when a 
low bank of rock, parallel to the slope and lying along 
the base of the cliffs on our left, offered us an alterna- 
tive path. We swerved towards them, not however 
without exchanging a reminder of the need of caution 
in crossing from snow to rock. An unusually capacious 
last step had been cut, and my friend had already 
attached to the crag all his limbs with the exception 
of one leg, when his whole body suddenly became subject 
to a struggle between the laws of gravity and the will 
of the climber. He had grasped a portion of the living 
rock which came away in his hand, for the first time, 
as if it had been the least stable of loose boulders. I had 
hardly time to close my axe in a tighter grip before my 
companion Hew past me at a velocity of I cannot say 
how many feet to the second. 

My footliold was too slight to resist any severe shock; 
the power of resistance lay in arms and axe. In a 
moment the rope tightened, rather, however, with a 
strong increasing pull than with a sharp jerk. I felt 
myself moving downwards, but in my old position, erect, 
my face to the slope and my axe-head buried as deeply 
as ever in the snow, and dragging heavily like an anchor 
through its hard surface. Two or three seconds more 
and I felt the impulse less, my power of tension in- 
creasing. In another moment I had stopped alto- 
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getter. Mj companion's fall, checked at the first by my 
resietance, and still more afterwards by his own esertJona 
with his axe, of which he had with the impulse of an 
old climber retained his hold, had come to an end, 
;iiid the moment the downward strain was taken off I 
stopped also. 

I hare no mental sensations to record during the 
time of the slide. The mind has, or seems to have, 
at times an extraordinary power while the body ia flying 
down a anow-slope of, as it were, anticipating its aeparo- 
tiou from Its old companion, and standing apart to 
watch its fate, in what a writer in ' Fraser ' baa happily 
culled 'coloiirlesa expectation,' The phrase may sug- 
gest of itself an explanation of this curious indiffer- 
ence. In such situations the brain is called upon to 
register so many sensations at the same moment that 
aa in a well-spun top the varioua hues are mingled 
into one, and the pale complexion of terror has not 
time to predominate. But in order to experience this 
lirame of mind the slip must be irremediable by any 
present exertion ; our moments of descent had their 
practical impulses, and these were quite sufficient to 
occupy them. 

We now found ourselves respectively some sixty 
and twenty-five feet lower than we had been before, and 
with our positions reversed, but otherwise none the 
worse for our accident. So at least I thought for the 
first moment ; but a red patch on the snow immediately 
drew my attention, and I found that my knuckles, 
skinned by the friction against the frozen surface, were 
bleeding freely. My friend, who had fallen further, had 
suffered more, and the hacks of his hands were indeed 
in a pitiable condition. 
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of air. We could have lingered for man j happy honn, 
and the momeat for parting came but too soon. 

The return to the gap was only a matter of minuta. 
There we left our old tracks, and, turning in the oppoofee 
direction, slid quickly down snow-slopes filling a recett 
between the wildest cliffs. The brow on which we 
halted to tie up the rope was green with grass and gay 
with the brightest flowers, a tiny garden in the desert, 
where the seeds wind-borne from far-off pastures aie 
caught by the earth and nursed into being by the kindly 
rays of the sun streaming full on the southward-fieu^ing 
slope. 

We were now immediately above the ravine descend- 
ing from the Comelle Pass. Once in this glen we were ' 
on old ground, and might easily have descended to 
Gares.* Anxious, however, to regain Paneveggio be- 
fore dark, we turned our faces to a steep ascent. The 
way across the level ground on the crest of the ridge 
had been newly marked out by stonemen. We rested 
for a few minutes to gaze again over the broad field 
of the blue and green Trentino, and then plunged be- 
neath the breeze and into an atmosphere of sunbeams. 
The rays came down on our heads, reflected themselves 
from the white cliffs, and fastened on us with a steady 
persecution, from which there was no great rock to flee 
unto. I need not enter into any details as to our exact 
route, which was so contrived as to cut into the carriage- 
road between Paneveggio and San Martino as nearly as 
possible at its summit-level. If anybody ever chances 
to aim at the same end he cannot do better than bear to 

* An inn will probably bo establitihed before long atGares. The assent 
of the Cima di Vezsaoa from that Bide is a fine expedition, free from the 
slightest difficulty. 
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s cliSJets which he will see below him on the right, 

I there hire a cow-boj to guide him through the upa 

downs of the forests and across the great atony 

9 which mar the mountain side. Anyhow he must 

plie up hta mind to reascend the final zigzags to the 

iBtonzella Pass. 

After the pathless thirsty hillside and the burning 

^eat, our walk in the luminous deep-hued evening 

shadows down a smooth road, varied by a milt-giving 

cb41et or a mossy short cut, was most enjoyable. 

As the air grpw chill and the golden radiance of the 
sanbeams died out of it the mountain forms exchanged 
their Baming aplendours for a cool grey-blue tint. In 
■ some strange way this bloom in the air seemed to 
thicken until it became no longer transparent. A thin 
shadowy film grew into being, and the huge spectral 
dolomitea faded away into it like genii of the ' Arabian 
Nights.' 

Their battle was over ; they had done their worst ; 
and the Pala and Vezzana, knowing themselves van- 
quished, might well be imagined, like respectable Afreets, 
to have retired into the bottles with which their con- 
querors had, after the custom of climbers, provided them. 
But the Alpine Club has no seal of Solomon with which 
to bind its captives. The Primiero giants have doubts 
less by this time come forth again, and are ready for 
Iresh encounters with human foes. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

THE PELMO AND VAL DI ZOLDO- 



I«CB de moire, coteaux bleui, 
Ciel oil U nimge plane, 

Laige espsce, 
UoDls aiuj rocheiB angtileux. — TnEttrHiLB Gadtieb. 



Eves in the Venetian Tyrol the tendency of tourists to 
choose the colder pine-clad north in place of the more 
tender and varied gi'ace of the south has become ob- 
servable. Cortina, Caprile, and the Val Fassa are even 
now on the, in everything but prices, downward path 
of cwruption. But away to the south and outside the 
'regTilar round' there are atill many quiet nooks Im own 
as yet only to those who 

LoTB to enter pleasure by a postern. 

Not the broiid populous gate whict gulps tbe mob. 

It is across the Italian frontier, and not amongst 
the stem peaks and solemn pines of Cortina, or in the 
savage gorge of Laudro, that we find the nature wLieh 
Titian so often sketched and painted. In the fore- 
grounds of the northern dolomite country there is a 
commonplace stiffness and want of vaiietj, which eTen 
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fhe weird crage of the Drei Zinnen or Coll' Agnello 
cannot render romantic ; it lacks the noble spaciouenese, 
the soft and changeful beauties, of the southern region. 
Itfl character is German in the place of Italian, it re- 
minds us rather of Diirer than of Titian. It excites 
and interests the appetite for the wonderful rather than 
soothes and satisfies our longing for complete and har- 
HionioUB beauty. 

Landscapes composed of blue surging waves of 
mountains, broken by sharp fine and tuska of rock, of 
deep skies peopled with luminous masses of white cloud, 
w* familiar to the eyes of thousands who have never 
«een Italy nor heard of a dolomite. Side by side with 
the wide sunny spaces, the soft hills and unclouded 
heaven of the early schools of Perugia and Tuscany, 
*'hej remain to us as types of what Italian art found 
™OBt beaiititul and sympathetic in nature. The hiU- 
vjilaggg (,f Ya,i ,ji Zoldo claim our interest as the frequent 
liaonts of Titian. While wandering between them, we 
^^ amongst the influences which impressed his boyhood 
und were afterwards the sources of his inspiration. The 
"'•Ho may on good ground aasert itself as Titian's own 
""Contain. Mr. Gilbert, in his ' Cadore,' has shown it to 
^ as it stands over against the painter's native town ; 
and it is impossible to turn over the facsimiles of the 
iii^ster's drawings contained in that charming volume 
without being persuaded that lie di-ew the mountain 
from life more than once, and his recotleetion of it very 
frequently. 

Val di Zoldo resembles many of the Venetian valleys 
in being shaped like a long-necked bottle. In ita lower 
portion a narrow gorge hemmed in by beetling crags, 
it expands at its head into what, seen from any vantage* 
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ground, shows as a broad sunny basin, divided by greei 
ridges into a labyrinth of fertile glens. The outline 
of these ridges are aymmetrical in themselves, and the; 
are grouped together in a constantly shifting but har 
monious complexity. Away to the soutli the horizon i 
fringed by splijitered edges of dolomite, black as tin 
receding night when cut clear against the first orangi 
of dawn, or pale gold iu the palpable haze of an Italiat 
noon, Or crimson with the reflected rays of sunset. Ai 
the paths cross the crests from glen to glen, the snowj 
boss of the Antelao or the painted clifla of the Sorapi: 
tower loftily over the low intervening ridge whicl 
divides Zoppe from the Val d'Ampezzo. But (to accepi 
the hypothesis of Von Richthofen) the great glory oi 
Val di Zoldo lies in the chance which led the coral in- 
sects to select the broad downs lying behind the hamleti 
of Pecol and Brusadaz for pedestals on which t« plani 
their two noblest efforts, the huge wall of the CiTetti 
and the tower of the Pelrao. Elsewhere in thedolomitt 
country edifices may be seen covering a wider apace o; 
ground, or decorated with more fantastic pinnacles, tht 
Westminster Palaces and Milan Cathedrals of theii 
order. But these two works belong to the best style oi 
period of insect art; their builders have shown thai 
simplicity of intention and subordination of detail t< 
a central controlling purpose which mark the highesi 
of the comparatively puny efforts of their humat 
competitors. 

To travellers the Civetta is best known by its north- 
western face, to which the little lake of Alleghe lendf 
a picturesque charm sure to catch the fancy of everj 
passer-by. The structure of the mountain as seen from 
Val di Zoldo appears less intricate ; and if the cliffl un 
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t 90 perpendicular, the prevailing angle from base to 
is steeper. Its crags, glittering with rain or 
nkled with recent snow, shine out at an incredible 
ght athwart the slant rays of a setting sun ; in the 
loudlesa morning houra thej become ordinnry rocks up 
which the experienced cragsman detects a path, safe 
enough whpn the spring is over and the upper ledges 
have * voided their rheum.' 

To the mind of the climber who wanders beneath 

its cliffs I know not what incongruous fancies the 

Pclmo may not surest. From Val Tiorentina and 

Santa Lucia its bivad slioulders and massive head 

resemble an Egyptian sphynx ; as we move southwards 

Die of the shoulders becomes detached, and the mouc- 

is transformed into a colossal antediluvian cub 

rouching beside its parent. When clouds part to 

show the vast glittering crest which overlooks Val di 

Zoldo we seem to realise * the great and high wall ' of 

'lie city coming down from heaven of Apocalyptic 

•Tsion, If we ever have a ' Practical Tyrol,' the like- 

"^8 of the solid mass seen from the Ampezzo road to 

'^e Bound Tower of Windsor will probably be remarked 

^^3 — and there will be a certain amount of vulgar truth 

"* the observation. 

One of the easiest paths to Val di Zoldo starts from 
^lleghe, and has been described by Messrs. Gilbert and 
^lurchill. From Caprile, the more usual point of de- 
parture, there is a direct track which first attucks the 
*^ountain with the headstrong energy of a novice, and 
^lien takes a long breathing-space along the level. 
-A,fter passing several bunches of farm-houses, clinging 
to the steep sides of Monte Femazaa like flies to a 
window-pane, it again climbs up through woods to the 
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hamlet of C!oL' The needful height is then won, and 
a green terrace, overhanging Alleghe and looldng uito 
the heart of the Civetta^ leads to the great rolling down 
which spreads out towards the Pehno. 

Heavy clouds, charged with electridtj and rain, had 
swept about firom peak to peak during our walk bcm 
Caprile, and the greyness of evening was deepened by 
heavy showers as we splashed down the wet path firom 
Pecol. Near the river, and nestling under a steep 
bank crowned by a far-seen church and spire, vre came 
upon the inn of San Nicol6. It stands a little back 
from the path behind a courtyard, a tall three-storied 
house, hanging out no vulgar sig^ of entertainment for 
man and beast. At the top of the three stories are 
two bedrooms, clean and spotless, hung with engrav- 
ings, and furnished with the air of conscious wealth of 
a farmhouse best-pai'lour. Their windows g^ve an ex- 
quisite glimpse down the deep glen which falls towards 
Fomo di Zoldo, and across to a high ridge capped by a 
most fantastic fence of dolomite splinters. But if the 
upstairs rooms are bright and comfortable, they have 
not the homely charm of the great ground-floor kitchen. 
It is a wide room, ranged round with rows of lustrous 
brass pans, alternating with generous, full-bodied, wide- 
mouthed jugs, which could never give a drop less than 
the measure painted across them. At one end is the fire- 
place, of the sort common in southern Tyrol, a deep 
semicircular bow forming a projection in the outer 
wall of the house ; the floor is slightly raised, and a 
bench runs round it, leaving the centre to be used for 
the hearth, — an arrangement which seems to solve the 
problem of the greatest happiness of the greatest 

' Not the hamlet of the same name subsequently mentioned. 
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□umber better eveii than onr old English chimney- 
corners. 

The etmcture which supports— not the fire, for that 
lies on the hearthstone, but the pots and pans which 
may be cookiug upon it — ia a piece of smith's work, 
enriched with wrought-ont conventional foliage, chains 
and two noble brass griflins. All the character of the 
workman has been stamped into the metal, and conies 
out even in the irregularities of detail which Bir- 
mingham might call defects, — a modem and native 
product, however, as our host with pardonable pride 
assured us, and the best that the neighbouring forges 
of Fomo di Zoklo can send out. 

The master of the house proved to be a man of 
■wealth and position in his native valley. He knew 
Venice well, and something of the more distant world. 
' What can one do P ' he said, in answer to our compli- 
ments on his house ; ' in the mountains there are no 
cafes, no theatres ; one must build a fine house, and get 

Pyhat novelty one can from strangers ; but,' he added 

Hrith a sigh, ' there are not so many.' 

r In the gloom of a wet evening the conquest of the 
Pelmo on the moiTow seemed little more titan a slender 
hope. Still, in the Alps successes are chiefly won by 
being always prepared for the best, and we were resolved 
not to lose a chance. In the matter of guides, however, 
we found a difficulty. We were ourselves, owing to the 
causes mentioned in the last chapter, but poorly pro- 
vided. The Vezzana had not proved beyond our un- 
aided powers. But we had no ambition to dispense with 
native assistance any further, or to go np the Pelmo by 
any but the easiest route. The native of Caprile who 
had carried our wraps over the Fasso d'Alleghe was a 
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pleasant fellow, but he had never been on the Pelmo, 
where, if anywhere, local knowledge is indispensable. 
It was with some dismaj, therefore, that we first learnt 
that no hunter who knew the monntain could be found 
nearer than Bmsadaz, a hamlet an honr off. However, 
Brusadaz turned out to be on the way to the Pelmo, and 
in the early inoming we could reckon on finding the 
inhabitants at home. 

As at five a.m. we took the path which wound round 
the hill rising above the charch of San Nicold, the saw- 
blade of Monte Piacedel cut a clear sky to the south- 
wards. Brusadaz was soon discovered lying in the 
centre of a natural theatre, which opens into the main 
valley very near its fork at Fomo di Zoldo, and is 
directly overlooked on the north by the Pelmo, a square 
block of smooth, solid and apparently inaccessible preci- 
pice. The hunter Agosto di Marco, to whom we bore an 
introduction, was quickly forthcoming, and, with unusual 
but welcome readiness, in five minutes prepared to lead 
us to the mountain. Our luck seemed altogether good, 
for the stonemen on the Pelmo were clear of mist, and 
we promised ourselves a day of more than usual enjoy- 
ment. 

A steep grassy bank severs the quiet hollow of Bru- 
sadaz from the Zoppe branch of the valley. We reached 
the crest at some distance from the base of the Pelmo, 
and had to follow an up-and-down track in order to 
gain the lower end of the Campo di Rutorto, a broad 
level pasturage, lying at the eastern foot of the moun- 
tain. The cliffs, up which a way was to be made, were 
now before us ; but we found, to our surprise, that their 
appearance — partially veiled, it is true, by fioating 
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mifita — was almost aa discouraging as that of the 
southern face. 

There is scarcely any summit in the Alps which 
from every point of view presents so formidable an ap- 
pearance as the Pelmo. Time and the various forces 
of nature, almost invariably create a breach iu the 
defences of great mountains. Here, however, their 
work has been left unfinished. The upper cliffs are, it 
is true, broken on the east by a long slope, where, after 
a fresh fall, snow lies in such quantities as to show that 
it is easy of ascent. But this snow, when, as iu spring, 
it has accumulated to a sufficient mass, falls from the 
bottom of the slope over a perpendicular cliff of at least 
3,000 feet in height. It is only at what may be called 
the northern cape of the bay formed by the whole S.E. 
or Zopp4 face of the mountain, that the ridge dividing 
the Campo di Eutorto from Val Ruton runs up, buttress- 
like, against the cliffs to a point not perhaps more than 
400 or 500 feet lower than the bottom of the upper 
Kbreacb, but fully half a mile distant from it ; and the 
HibliffB along this half-mile are quite hopeless in appear- 
Bimce. 

H It was consequently with some surprise that we fouud 

BiOUrselves climbing the buttress in question, and, as far 

Bya we could see, about to run our heads against the 

^raraJl-Iike rocks on which it rested. Before setting foot 

^KOn the crags the rope was uncoiled and brought into use. 

^ We at once found sufficient employment for our muscles 

io making long steps, or rather lifts of the body, from 

ledge to ledge of a rock-face, the angle of which (dia- 

" zegarding our footholds) appeared to approximate very 

I closely on 90. The transverse shelves, however, afforded 
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excellent support^ and made onr progresB a matter of 
perfect secnrily. 

Above the first 150 feet a narrow gullj disclosed 
itself, which led us to higher and more broken rocka 
Then, again, the wall looked perfectly smooth, npright, 
and unassailable. On the last place where it coald have 
found room to rest was a low pile of stones. Standing 
beside it, we began for the first time to comprehend the 
key to onr dilemma ; we were now to torn altogether to 
the left, and to attempt the formidable task of traversing 
the face of the Pelmo. Onr pathway was before ns, a 
horizontal ledge or groove, at present a few feet broad, 
shortly narrowing so as to afibrd only sufficient standing- 
ground, threatening before long not to do even this. 
The cliflFs around us bent into deep recesses, and each 
time a projecting angle was reached, the side of the 
bay seen opposite appeared wholly smooth and im- 
passable. 

This portion of the ascent of the Pelmo is, in my 
limited experience, one of the most impressive, and at 
the same time enjoyable, positions in which a climber 
can find himself. Even a sluggish imagination has 
here enough to stimulate it. The mysterious pathway, 
unseen from a short distance, seems to open for the 
mountaineer's passage, and to close up again behind 
him as he advances. The stones he dislodges, after 
two or three long bounds, disappear with a whirr into 
a sheer depth of seething mist, of which the final far-oflF 
crash reveals the immensity. The overhanging rocks 
above, the absence of any resting-place even for the 
eye below, do not allow him for a moment to forget 
that the crags to which he clings form part of one of 
the wildest precipices in Europe. 
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To walk for a, mile or so alon^ a led^ no broader 
1 the sill which runs underneath the top atorj win- 
8 of a London square, with, for twice the height of 
', ^dI's cross above the pavement, no shelf below 
He enough to arreat your fall, must sound an alarm- 
ing feat to anyone, except perhaps a professional burglar. 
And yet to a head naturally free from giddiness, and 
to nerves moderately hardened by mountain experiences, 
the fiill sense of the majesty of the situation need not 
be disturbed by physical fear. The animal ' homo 
jidens ' is not in the slightest danger. His pedestal 
mj be scanty, but it is sufficient. He can follow his 
pmois-hnnter amongst the abysses with as much 
nfidence as Dante followed the elder poet amidst the 

ing gulfs of Tartarus. 
, As we went on, the height of the groove, and con- 
bjnently the head-room, became, for a time, inadequate 
■ oor requirements— a fact which a moment's inatten- 
1 seldom failed to impress forcibly on the brain. Let 
9 reader picture himself walking along the mantel- 
3 and the cornice coming down on him so as tu 
> him to stoop or lie flat, ' Va bene ! ' cheerily re- 
krked the Brusadaz hunter, in reply to some grumbles 
I this score, ' it is all as easy as this, except one place, 
1 that is of no consequence.' This place, the 'eccen- 
tric obstacle ' of the guidebook, arrived in due course, 
a projecting corner where the ledge was not broken 
away but partially closed in by a roof of rock. There 
was just room enough to allow a thin person to lie down 
and worm himself round with due care and delibera- 
tion ; a brilliant climber could find some support for 
portions of his body on slight knobs below ; those who 
were neither thin nor brilliant had to trust to the rope 
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iind their companions. For us, who followed an adroit 
and confident leader, there waa little difBculty in the 
feat ; but the happy boldness of our predecessor, who, 
when his companion's courage failed him. himself led 
the way, did not the less impress na. Mr, Ball, we 
agreed, had here proved himself in the body as well u 
in the spirit the true ' Alpine Guide.' 

Having all wound or scrambled past the corner as 
instinct led us, we followed round yet another bay the 
faithful ledge. At last the precipice above us broke 
back, and our guide announced that all difficulty was 
at an end. And so it proved, st least as far as nerres 
and gymnastics were concerned. But to keep up the 
pace he now set ns was no slight ta^k. We raced up- 
wards through the miata at true chamois-hunter speed, 
over steep slopes, now of large broken crags, now of 
smaller and less cohesive fragments, up low cliffe, then 
over more slopes, until we began to think the mountain 
interminable. At lost, where a stream, the hidden roar 
of which was often heard, flashed for a moment into 
light, I was glad to call a halt. Two buttresses of 
rock, the ends of the topmost ridge of the Pelmo, 
loomed largely, and, despite our exertions, still loftily 
overhead ; a glimmer of ice shone between them. 

We soon came to the glacier, a sheet of uncrevossed 
ice, sloping slightly from south to north, and filling the 
large but from below unseen and unsuspected hollow 
which lies between the horseshoe-shapQ^ battlements 
of the mountain. ' If the water of the ocean,' writes 
Professor Huxley, ' could be suddenly drained away we 
should see the atolls rising from the sea-bed like vast 
truncated cones, and resembling so many volcojiic 
ci-atera, except that their sides would be steept 
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le of an ordinary volcano.' The 'description exactly 
fits our peak j and if, reversing the picture, we imagine 
the level of the Adriatic raised a trifle of 10,000 feet, 
the glacier would yield its place to a lagoon, and these 
ridges would exactly represent an atoll of the southern 
ocean. Our leader at first ewened to the left towards 
the lower crags which iinniediately overlooked hia native 
village ; turned by our remonstrancea, he led ub to the 
highest i-ocka, a broken crest perfectly easy of access.' 
The verge of the huge outer cliffs, iu some places level 
up to the extreme edge, and unencumbered with loose 
stones so as to allow of the closest approach, was 
gained within a few yards of the cairn which marks 
the summit. 

Through a framework of mists we could see down 
from time to time into Tal Fiorentiua and along the 
gorge of Sottoguda, but the upper mass of the Marmo- 
lata and all the neighbouring peaks were wrapped in 
dense folds of leaden-coloured cloud. Feeling that a 
distant view was hopeless, we hastened to retraoe our 
steps before any wandering storm should burst on the 
mountain. During the descent the fog became at times 
thick enough to snggest unpleasant fears of missing 
the direction. No such calamity, however, occurred; 
and, gaining a slide on every slope composed of frag- 
ments minute enough to allow it, we found ourselves far 
sooner than we had expected on the brink of the lower 
precipice. The spot was marked by a paich of dwarf 
Edelweiss, which, in company with other bright but 
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tinj flowmngf plabts, grew here and there apon the 
mountain. We made our way rapidlj back along the 
ledge ; the confidence of experience more than compen- 
eating for the inconyenience of the cliff, to which we 
had often to hold, being now on the left iniitflad of the 
right hand. Where the direct descent on to the greeo 
buttresB had to be made we, by keeping a {ew yards too 
mnch to the left, nearly got into a scrape, which was 
only avoided by a timely acknowledgment of the error. 
Strait and narrow as is the right path on the Pelmo, 
all other ways lead to destraotion far too palpably not 
to induce one immediately to retom to it. 

On the top of the battress we rejoined onr proyision- 
sack, and enjoyed a long halt in full view of the Antelao, 
now towering above the clouds, a gigantic vapour- 
wreathed pyramid. From this point it is, as we found 
the next day, but a two hours' walk or ride amongst 
bilberry-bushes and forests to San Vito on the Ampezzo 
road. To return to San Nicol6 was, however, our 
present object, and our hunter promised a new and 
easy path. We rushed rapidly down a very steep funnel 
to the great patch of avalanche-snow which lies against 
the base of the cliffs in the centre of the Campo di 
Rutorto. In the sort of cave left between the crag and 
snow a jet of water, spouting like a fountain of Moses 
from the arid rocks, served to fill our cups. A little 
footpath mounts gently the rhododendron-covered slope 
beyond, and winds as near as it can creep to the huge 
mountain. The cliffs above are broken, and in this 
part there was fonuerly a possibility of scrambling 
through them. Our guide declared that owing to a fall 
of rock the passage had now become extremely difficult ; 
and his statement gains some confirmation from the 
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act that two of raj friends who attempted (with a San 
P'ito man) an escalade from this direction, were forced 
to retreat, one of them with a broken head. White 
climbing in advance he dislodged with one hand a 
boulder from a shelf above him, which made its first 
bound on his sknll, fortunately without loosening the 
firm graap of his other arm or inflicting any permanent 
injury. Unstable bouldera are the great source of 
danger in this part of the Alps, and even old climbers 
require to be constantly reminded that on dolomite 
rocks they must teat before they trust every hand- 
hold. 

At the south-eastern angle of the Pelmo the cliff 
rises sheer for some distance and then a wedge of stone 
suddenly juts out, overhanging its base to an extent 
which I fear to estimate in figures, and can only describe 
as incredible. The under part has fallen ana lies on the 
path, but a huge block still hangs threateningly over- 
head, an appropriate gurgoyle for so Titanic an edifice. 

The brow beneath it commanded a wide and splendid 
prospect. To the nortb rose the red crags of the Sorapis 
and the more symmetrical outlines of the Antelao, 
Turning eastwards, green pasturages and gable-formed 
ridges filled the foreground. The blunt-headed crags of 
the Sasso di Boseo Nero occupied the middle distauce. 
Beyond the gorge of the Piave we looked across to 
the least-known portion of the dolomites, the blue 
mountains, crested with dark teeth and horns, which 
encompass remote Cimolais. 

A sturdy little goatherd, the first human being we 
had seen since leaving Brusadaz, here came np to greet 
us. The boy did not depend on hia voice alone to 
summon his flock. Round his shoulders was slung a 
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trumpet^ one blast from which tent flTing » peal of viUi 
echoes not to be disregarded even bj the deaftst sii 
most obstinate of goats. 

The terrace path continued to skirt the base of Ae 
PelmOy until it reached a platform of pastorage, tba 
Campo 86 Pelmo, lying doe south of the moantsin. 
Prom this pasturage a second way may be found to the 
upper slopes of the Pelmo. It is curious that this line 
of attack should have been adopted bj the Cortui 
guides in preference to that by the angle of the moun- 
tain facing San Yito, so fiur the nearest and molt 
natural route from Yal d'Ampeno. 

The difference in difficulty is probably in &TOur of 
the southern ascent, bat it con scarcely be sufficient to 
aceourt for good rock-climbers making a circuit of 
several miles. Yet Santo Siorpaes in 1872 led Mr. 
Tuckett round the mountain. 

The only English ascent by the southern route was 
made by Mr. and Mrs. Packe in 1870. They camped 
out for the night at the southern foot of the mountain. 
I am glad to be able to quote Mr. Packe's description 
of the climb, both because his impressions confirm 
my own, and for the sake of any ladies who may be 
thereby encouraged to venture on the Pelmo. 

* From our camp a gentle ascent of twenty minutes 
over undulating ground brought us to a grassy mam^lon, 
forming an outlying buttress of the mountain. Here we 
left the heavier portion of our provisions, and at once 
commenced to climb north-east up a very steep rocky 
gully which separates the detached shoulder described 
by Mr. Freshfield as ** the antediluvian cub crouching 
beside its psrent.'' In this part of the ascent, partly 
over snow, partly over rocks, though the rope was 



Sometimes brought into use, there was nothing very 
'brmidable, "When at the foot of the ridge which 
Unites the cub to its parent, we turned to the right, 
traversing transversely a steep talus of schist, with a 
precipice below, but at some metres' distance. After 
passing this we reached a comer, where the rock came 
down vertically from above, falling in the same way 
below ; and here the difficulty commenced. For abont 
an hour we were passing along a ledge, which wound 
round the recesses of the mountain, in one place en- 
tirely riven away by a rent in the face of the rock, 
across which we had to step, while the stones we dis- 
lodged fell with a sheer descent to a depth which the 
eye dared not fathom, but which might have been some 
six hundred metres beneath our feet. 

' It is this system of ledges on the face of a perpen- 
dicular cliff, which, moreover, is crumbling in its nature, 
that forms the difficulty of the Pelmo ; and these cannot 
be escaped, though they may be varied, approach it from 
whatever side you will ; but, that ours was not the same 
ledge as that by which Mr. Freahfield mounted is, I 
think, at once evident from the reasons I have alleged, 
that our left hand was always to the mountain in 
ascending, and that there was no place where we were 
compelled to crawl. 

' On emerging from this ledge the precipice on our 
left hand broke back, and I take it here we had reached 
tite same spot as that attained by Mr. Freshfield from 
opposite aide. At any rate, from this spot, his 
description would exactly apply to our route till we 
reached the summit, which was still about a thousand 
metres above us. All serious difficulty was at an end. 
Our course lay over steep rocks, laced with streams 
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descending from the glacier/ and the only yegetatkm 
which attracted my notice was here and there the brigU 
yellow flowers of the Alpine poppy. AboTe these rocb 
comes the glacier basin, which we crossed, like Mr. 
Freshfield avoiding the lower ridges on the left, and 
keeping to the right close to the highest crags of the 
Pelmo, which we at last reached after a rough and 
laborious escalade. 

^ We remained on the summit from 11.80 to 1 PJf.» 
and then returned by exactly the same route, trayersing 
the same ledge, but this time, of course, with our right 
shoulders to the rock. After a halt at our camp of the 
preceding night, we made the best of our way down to 
San Vito, which we reached at 7, and drove thence in 
our carriage to Cortina the same evening. The moun- 
tain of course may be done quicker, but I give the 
times, if any other lady should like to try the ascent' 

After crossing a gentle elevation, we found ourselves 
on the verge of the hollow of Brusadaz, and turned 
along a sledge-track leading down the crest between it 
and the western branch of Val di Zoldo, beyond which 
the crest of the Civetta stood forth high above the belts 
of vaj)our. The hamlet of Coi, seated as it were astride 
the narrow ridge, looks down at once on Brusadaz and 
San Nicolo ; a steep corkscrew path led us in twenty 
minutes to tlie latter village, where we found our return 
not even begun to be expected.^ 

The Pelmo and Civetta naturally engross the atten- 
tion of the traveller on his first visit to Val di Zoldo ; 

' Mr. Bryce tells mo that among tho upper rocks of the PcIdio, above 
the. icti and somewhat E. of the hight^st point he found a strong iron spring. 

' We had been absent 10 J hours. The ascent occupied five hours of 
quick walking ; the return, made on the whole much more leisurely, about 
four; halts accounted for the remaining hour and a half. 
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Out the splendid walls of dolomite which fence in the 
Valley on the south-east and south-west invite a second 
visit and further exploration. Passes raay be found 
through the western range to Agordo ; through the 
eastern, presided over by the strange block of the Sasso 
di Eoseo Nero, the ' unknown mountains ' of Miss 
Edwards, to the valley of the Piave. They have been 
already traversed by Mr. M, Holzmann, one of the most 
indefatigable explorers of this region.' 

I cannot bring myself to conclude this imperfect 
notice without paying a tribute to the Italians of the 
southern dolomites, re&dered, as it seems to me, the 
more due and necessary by the frequent praise which the 
Boeotian simplicity of their German -speaking neighbours 
has received from English writers, A mountaineer raay 
well have a good word for the popiilation of Va! di 
Zoldo, Where else in the Alps will he find a valley the 
natives of which, alone and unincited by foreign gold, 
have found their way to the tops of the highest peaks? 
And let it not be thought that this success was an easy 
one. The Civetta, from whatever side it ia seen, is of 
formidable steepness, and, as I have said before, the 
Pelmo ia to the eye of a mountaineer one of the most 
perplexing peaks in the Alps, Tet the men of Val di 
Zoldn, by following their game day after day, and 
learning that the ledge which offered the chamois a 
means of escape was also for the hunter a means of 
pursuit, found out at last the secret of the circuitous 
access to the upper rocks, which had been for centuries 
a true ' Gemsen-Freibeit,' 
y I do not doubt that Mr. Ball was the first man 
^b stand on the highest crest of the Pelmo. Its attain- 
^H^ ' See Appendix A. 
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ment was probably not an olgect of sidBcient ndne to 
the hunters to induce them to crois tiie upper glider 
and brave the peril of being swallowed up alive bj some 
hidden chasm, a risk which weighs heavily on the mmd 
of the peasant who has jet to leam the saving grace of 
a rope. But the real difficulty lies below, and amateur 
dimbers with foreign guides might have sought long 
and vainlj for the passage which the spirit of the 
neighbouring villagers had found ready for them. 

But it is not alone on the narrow ground of ventme- 
someness that the people of Yal di ZoULo recommend 
themselves to an English traveller. They possess in % 
high degree the intelligence and quick courtesy we are 
accustomed to meet with in Northern Italy. No 
peasant will pass the stranger as he sits to rest or sketcb 
beside the path without a few bright words of greet- 
ing and enquiry, showing often a feeling for natural 
beauty and a quickness of apprehension rare amongst a 
secluded population. The slowness alike of mind and 
of action, the refusal to grasp anything outside their 
own daily experiences, so common among the peasantry 
of the Pusterthaly is here unknown. To quote a shrewd 
observer, ^ the men are such gentlemen and the women 
such ladies, that every chance meeting becomes an 
interchange of courtesies ; ' and the traveller, turning 
northwards, will often have occasion to join in Dickens's 
regret for what he has left behind, ^ the beautiful Italian 
manners, the sweet language, the quick recognition of 
a pleasant look or cheerful word, the captivating ex- 
pression of a desire to oblige in everything.' 



CHAPTER : 

MEN AND MOUNTAINS. 




Switzerland, from a, distance priicticB.lly beyond tliat of 
the Caucasus at the present day, has in the last thirty 
years been brought within a few hours of our homes. 
Increased facilities of travel and of residence in Alpine 
regions, acting in unison with many less obvious but 
equally real influences, have extended human sympathy 
to Nature in her wildest forms and created a new senti- 
ment, the Love of the Alps. 

The indifference of men to mountains in post ages 
has perhaps been exaggerated. The prevalence through- 
out the world of mountain-worship in different forms 
seems to show that the great peaks and the eternal 
snows have before now had power to atir men's minda 
and to mix with their lives. But the image which baa 
been adored as a god is for a time cast aside, and it is 
only to distant generations that it becomes valnable for 
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its iniriiiBio beantj of dengn and wo rk inan i hip . b 
the caae of the great ranges tlie period of neg^eet U 
been a long one. in the Europe of the Middle Ages dl 
hilly regions became sorronnded by assoeiationi of fag 
and danger. The plan of the nniverse was indeed hdd 
to have been originallj divine ; bat the devil had sons- 
how become derk of the works, and managed to pat is 
a good deal not in the original speeiftoation. Eaztii- 
quakes, tempests, venomous reptiles and moantsini 
were all accepted as productions of the ev3 prine^le. 

From this disfitvour the mountains have been dazing 
the last century slowly emerging. Better aeqnaintanflft 
has led to the discovery of all the beauties and benefiti 
the Alps offer to those who seek them in a proper mood. 
We have learnt thoroughly to appreciate the variety 
imparted to all nature by the accidents of hill scenery, 
to know and love the thousand forms of peaks, the 
changiug charm of lakes and forests, the rush of the 
grey Swiss torrent under the upright pines, and the 
blue repose of the Italian stream under the beech 
shadows. Moreover, Alpine climbing has revealed the 
wonders of the kingdom of frost and snow. The impri- 
soned colours of glacier ice, the ruin of its &ntastic 
towers and tottering minarets, the splendour of its 
fretted and icicle-hung caves are no longer &miliar 
only to Arctic travellers. The overpowering height of 
some peak soaring majestically heavenwards can never 
have been felt as it is by those who understand through 
experience the dimensions and meaning of each rock 
and patch of snow on its ridges. 

The flow of human sympathy towards the mountains 
has, however, been too recent not to have left many 
traces of the deep ebb of antipathy which had preceded 
it. ^ Survivals' of the old and narrower tone of thought 
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if a hondred years ago are constantly to be met with in 
logflish society. They even penetrate occasionally to 
; tables -d'hote of Swiss inns, where they may be re- 
used by the air of calm superiority generally as- 
ued by the unappreciative, whether in the presence 
f music, a pictui-e, or a peak, 

These represeutativCB of mediBeval sentiment are 
«n medltevalists also in their practice. Where their 
pinions are based on nnything besides hereditary pre- 
it is very often found if you examine theim 
■ that their experience has been coloured, or 
correctly speaking obscured, by bodily torture. 
ley have climbed with unboiled peas in their shoes, 
bd without the excuse of their forefathers. For they 
Rye deadened their natural senses by bodily discomfort 
nthout any hope of prospective gain for their souls. 
ley have literally repeated the old penance by setting 
I to walk with new boots and cotton socks and a 
osderous knapsack. They have rushed over passes 
up peaks in bad weather ; or overtaxed their 
wers in a first tour : or they have perhaps never 
reevered long enough to be able to tread with ease a 
mountain-path, where the novice dares not lift his eyes 
from the ground, while his companion, some days or 
weeks more experienced, can enjoy at once the scenery 
and motion. No wonder that what is a delight to the 
wise is to them foolishness, and that they speedily 
renounce the mountains. 

Such mountain-haters still find champions both in 
English and foreign modem literature. I shall not be 
tempted to take the late Canon Kingsley as an example, 
for his amusing attack on mountains ' is in truth only 
a plea for data, and in that light I heartily sympathise 
^^ ■ Prose Idjlls. 
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wifhit. Moreover Mr. Eingriiq^ lofed aU natove to waD 
that his cursmg is of the nuMt mipcnrficial and Balaatautie 
character, and the argament he pata in the moath of his 
'peevish Mend' wooM inrite marcj hj itateiy feeUenssa 

A distinguished French oritie will finniah na with a 
Ceut more genuine example of the old aehooL M. lUne^ 
travelling in the Pyrenees to write a book, ezperienMS 
a difficulty the reverse of Mr. Eingslej's. Fleding fliat 
he ought, as a man of his time, to bless, he yet cannot 
refrain from, cursing altogether. The antique modes of 
expression flow naturally {torn his pen ; he is constantly 
reminding us of the once fiftTOurite theological view 
that the mountains are a disease of nature. His lan- 
guage at times resembles that of a medical student 
fresh from the hospitals and the dissecting-room. He 
sums up his impressions of the Pyrenees in the re- 
flection that they are ^ monstrous protuberances.' Here 
is a picture from Luchon I ^ The slopes hang one over 
the other notched, dislocated, bleeding; the sharp 
ridges and fractures are yellow with miserable mosses, 
vegetable ulcers which defile the nakedness of the rocks 
witli their leprous spots.' ' This loathsome simile for 
mountain mosses pleases M. Taine so much that he 
never mentions them without repeating it. Take now 
a more general sketch. 

^ How grotesque are these jagged heads, these 
bodies bruised and heaped together, these distorted 
shoulders ! What unknown monsters, what a deformed 
and gloomy race, outside humanity ! Par quel horrible 
accouchement la terre les a-t-elle soulev6s hors de ses 
entrailles P ' It would be easy to fill a page or two with 
such ' elegant extracts.' 

> Contrast this comparison with Mr. Browning's, quoted p. 28. 
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Mountaineers may aometimes feel disposed to resent 
sach unworthy treatnaeut of mountain beauty. But the 
true lover of the Alps is not necessarily disposed to be 
arrogant in his faith or to wish all the world of the same 
mind. While he knows that to him the mouutaina are 
sympathetic, he admits that they have also an unsym- 
pathetic side which is the hrat to present itself to many. 
He recognises in the hill country a type of nature, free, 
vigorous and healthy, and is glad that others should 
share the enjoyment of it. But as the affection of a 
sailor for the sea does not blunt him to the pleasm-ea of 
dry land, so his feeling for the Alps does not make him 
less susceptible to milder sceues. He does not assert 
that mountains are the most beautiful objects in crea- 
tion, but only that they are beautiful. He does uot claim 
for them undivided worship, but a share of admiration. 

Little disposed however as we may generally be to 
proselytise, we must feel that there is one class of our 
fellow-countrymen amongst whom we like to make 
converts. We too often find blind to mountain beauty 
those who, as we think, ought to be its priests and in- 
terpreters. For the painter, like the poet, can feel 
'harmonies of the mountains and the skies' invisible 
to the general eye ; it is his gift by a higher or more 
developed sense to recognise and reveal to others the 
beauties of the visible world. By his happy power of 
fixing on canvas the vision of a moment, he extends 
the appreciation of nature of all who intelligently look 
at his work. Paul Potter and Hubbema have taught us 
the charm which lurks in the flat and at first sight 
monotonous landscapes of Holland. Looking through 
their eyes we see the beauty of the moist sun-suffused 
atmosphere, of the sudden alternations of shadow and 
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gleam which chequer and gild tiie abondaiit Teidiixo 
and peaoeftd homerteads. Cotot and Dvolngi^ leid 
ns better to appreciate the nn&miliar spirit of YteoA 
river-ddes in the dewj morning hoon or the red gloua* 
ing, a beaaiy indistinct in form yet mid in impraMioa 
as that of a dream. When we exdaim as we rnsh pait 
in the steamer or the express, ^WhataCajpt'or'How 
like C!orot I ' we pay a just tribote to the artist tbrongh 
whose works the essential featnres of the scene before 
ns have been made so readily recognisable. 

In the same way those who ha^e already stodied 
the beantlM Titian (No. 6S5) in, our National Gallay, 
or the landscape lately exhibited at Bariington Honse, 
will find a deeper and subtler pleasure in their first 
view of the great Belluno valley. But this unfiMr- 
tunately is a rare example. As a rule the Alpine 
traveller must depend entirely on his ovm powers of 
observation and selection, or must sharpen his apprecisr 
tive faculty by the aid of poets. 

For at least the word-painters of our generation 
have not been false to their mission of expressing and 
carrying on the best feelings of their age. The works 
of our living poets abound with sketches of mountain 
scenery the precision of which may satisfy even a 
literal-minded enthusiast. In the exquisite Alpine 
idyll in the * Princess * we have brought before us one 
after another the scenes of the Bernese Oberland; 
Grindelwald with its firths of ice, Lauterbrunnen with 
its monstrous ledges and ^ thousand wreaths of dangling 
water-smoke/ or the gentler beauties of the vale of 
Frutigen and the Lake of Brienz. Beside this finished 
picture might be placed a gallery of sketches &miliAr 
to every reader of contemporary poetry. Mr. Browning 
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draws with sharp, firm strokes the paths over the foot- 
hills of Loinbardy, where the high arched bridge leaps 
the blue brook, and at each audden turn the faded 
frescoes of a chapel gleam from between the chestnut- 
trees over whose tops ' the silver spearheads charge." 
Mr. Matthew Arnold prefers the more solemn mood of 
the inner Alps, where above the hillside, ' thin sprinkled 
with snow,' ' the pines slope, the cloudstrips hung soft 
in their heads.' 

Across the Atlantic, among the other great English- 
speaking people, the poets have not any more than our 
own treated mountains as 'outside humanity.' Emerson 
has dwelt more fully than any of his forerunners on the 
appeal they make to our intellectual faculty ; Joaquin 
Milter reflects the fascination exerted over the senses 
by the great Californian ranges. 

Art, like poetry, ought surely to be the expression 
of the strongest and clearest feelings of its day, and 
thus the interpreter and instructor of weaker or more 
confused minds. The types of beauty are eternal, bnt 
painters are human beings, and a man can successfully 
paint or describe only what he baa seen and felt for 
himself. The most vivid impressions of each age and 
individual are necessarily derived from the forms of life 
around them, and these are therefore the best suited to 
inspire their art- faculty. The scidptors of the Parthenon 
did not carve Egyptian dances but Attic festivals ; the 
great Italian masters painted, whether as Virgin, God, 
or Saint, their own countrymen or women in the sceneiy 
of their own homes. In the dulness of our outer lives, 
the deadness of our souls to natural enjoyments, lies as- 
aoredly one of the chief causes of the artistic barrenness 
of our century. Can we then afford to thwiw away lightly, 
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M material* for art, any form of aatme wbich leeiBi 
leall J capable of rtining onr minda into some eott of 
enthnaiaBmP 

Neglect of to ns fiuniliar Menes and eontem p oraiy 
saljjectB is, howerer, often ezcosed on the groond that 
these things were unknown to the painters of the 
Benaissance. In point of fiust this amonnts to a pro- 
testation of onr inoapacily or nnwillingness to discover 
beauty where it has not been already pointed oat» to a 
confession that amongst us art is dead. IV>r to be aUe 
to choose out, harmonise, and idealise the elements of 
beauty in the world as it goes on around us is the 
essential quality of living art. It is one, it is tme, 
which is too often missed on the walls of Burlington 
House. 

Many of the most cultivated living artists show 
their veneration for the old masters by endeayouring to 
reproduce the results they arrived at, rather than by 
studying nature at first-hand and in their spirit. Con- 
sequently in one half of modem painting we see, in the 
place of free and spontaneous accomplishment, an abun- 
dance of tentative and over-conscious reproduction. And 
unfortunately this half finds its best justification in the 
character of the other. To put it simply, our school 
may — of course with some illustrious exceptions — ^be 
divided into those who think too much and feel too 
little, and those who neither think nor feel at all. 

Some of our friends are sitting all the day long 
watching seriously in dim galleries if perchance they 
may yet catch the mantle fallen from the prophets of 
old. There are others who, going straight to daily life 
and nature, are often too idle or dull-eyed to penetrate 
beneath the surface. In place of selecting and com- 
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bining for ns elements of beauty, they attempt to tickle 
oor senses with vulgar trioka of imitation. For one 
•Chill October' wehavehaJ twenty river scenes crowded 
with smart people in boats ; for one sketch of Leighton, 
Walker, or Mason half a hundred showy trivialities. 

From both schools, the Eetrospective and the Com- 
monplace, any invitation to the Alps will receive the 
same answer. The mountains, begins one voice, are 
harsh, violent, and unmanageable in outline, crude and 
monotonous in colour, and devoid of atmosphere. The 
great masters of the Renaissance never painted the Alps, 
continues the other, with, remembering Titian, doubtful 
accuracy. In short,we are given to understand, as politely 
as may be, that the hiU-country may be good for those 
dull souls which, incapable naturally of appreciatiug 
more delicate or subtle charms, require to be strongly 
stirred; but that to the artist's eye the Alps are the 
chroinolithography of nature — that, in fact, a taste for 
iiiouutaiu scenery is bad taste. 

Tet the majesty and poetry of the great ranges are 
not incapable of representation. One mountain sketch 
of Turner is enough to prove this. But if such an ex- 
ample is thought too exceptional let us take another. 
I have before me pictures in brown, twelve inches 
by ten, showing above the mossy roofs of a Tyrolese 
homestead and the broad sunny downs of Botzeu the 
tnsked aud horned ramparts which guard King Laurin's 
rose-garden ; the Orteler, its vast precipices of crowning 
ice-pyramid half seen through belts of cloud; the soar- 
ing curve of the Wetterhom as it sweeps up like an 
aspiring thought from the calm level life of the 
pasturages at its feet; the Matterhorn, an Alpine 
Prometheus chained down on its icy pedestal, yet chal- 
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lengin^UieBkiM with daontieM front. Ill mind pomr- 
leu where mere refleotum can ineoeed not onee M 
repeatedly P Can it be impoenUe to pat oa eunii 
sulgectB which readily adapt themeelree ta mnflwri liajj 
photographs? So long ai form ai well aa ooloar ii a 
source of pleasure, the Alp* win oSiar a store of ilie most 
valuable material for art. 

Nerertheless, a certain unoont of txnth "*icl4friiw 
all the current oriticasms on Alpine scenery. In ' the 
blue unclouded weather ' which sometime^ to the joy of 
mountaineers and sightseers whe reokon what tiicry see 
by quantity lather than quali^, extends through a Swiss 
Angast, the air is deficient in tone and gradation. Li 
the central Cantons the prevailing colonrs are two tints 
of green. The ririd' hue of pastaiagea and broad-leaved 
trees is belted by the heavier shade of pine-woods, and 
both are capped by a d&zzling SDOw-crown, producing an 
effect to a painter's eye crude and nnmanageable. The 
Alps have, in commoti with moat great natures, roogh 
and rugged places, such as are not found in more every- 
day lives or landscapes. Their ontlinas are ollen wanting 
in grace, and of a character which does not readily fall 
into a harmonious composition. 

But to allow all this is only to show that here as 
elsewhere there is need for selection before imitation. 
Those who, ignoring the essential qualities of the 
mountains, insist only on their blemishea remind me of 
the foreigner who sees in English landscapes nothing 
but a monotony of heavy green earth over^iadowed by 
a sunless sky. Their disparagement is like most erro- 
neous criticism, the honest expression of tiie little 
knowledge described in the proverb. 

Familiarity with what he represents is essenlial to 
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I painter's success. Men paint best a.B a rule the 
mery of their own homes, Perugino gives us Umbriaii 
a and the lake of Thrasimene ; Cima and Titian Ve- 
gtian landscapes and colours; Turner loves moat English 
.nd miata. It is useless, except for a rare genius, to 
b once to Switzerland and paint one or two pictures, for 
k the mountains knowledge is especially needed. The 
t view of the Alps is in most cases a disappointment, 
r expectations have been unconsciously based on the 
lat mounds of cumulus cloud which roll up against 
viand skies. We expect something comparable to 
n, and we find only a thin white line which the 
Biallest cloud-belt altogether effaces. First impressiona 
quire to be corrected by patient study of detail before 
f adequate comprehension can be formed of the true 
The stories of our countryman who proposed to 
>end a quiet day in strolling along the crest of the 
chain from the St. Theodule to Monte Eosa, of the 
New Yorker who thought he saw one of the mules of a 
party descending the Matterhom, have become proverbs. 
I suppose no season passes without the Grands Mulets 
being mistaken for a company of mountaineers by some 
new arrivals at Chamonis. And too often Alpine 
pictures betray a similar confusion of mind in their 
painters. I have seen the Schreckhom through utter 
ignorance of rock-drawing converted into a slender 
pyramid which might have stood comfortably beside 
the Mammoth Tree undertheroof of the Crystal Palace. 
Not long ago there was a picture in the Academy of 
the Lake of Lucerne, where the mountain-tops looked 
scarcely so high above the water as the frame was 
above the ground. The hangers had done their best, 
but nothing could give those mountains height. 
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Moreorer it is well to know tomrthing of Ilia nb- 
stanceM wellastheaiieof joursnlgeot. 8oiiiepuDtei% 
it 18 true, have had a conT^itional mode of ezpveniiig 
all foliage; bat their example is not one ix> be imitated. 
The diffinent forms and teztnre of granite and limestone 
must be careftillj attended to. Again, befixre it is pos- 
sible properly to paint the golden lights and peail-grej 
shadows on the £^0 of the Jnngfiran some knowledge 
mnstbe gained of the meaning of the lines andfimows 
which seam the upper snows. 

A sense for colour is doubtless a bom gift. Nemr- 
theless it will take many days of watching before even 
the keenest apprehension seizes upon all the subtleties 
of distance and light and shade in the mountains. A 
dark green pine, a brown chfilet, and a white peak may 
do very well in a German chromolithograph. But the 
artist and the mountain-lover ask for something better 
than the clever landscapes of Bierstadt and the Munich 
school, faithful it may be, but £a.ithful in a dry and 
narrow manner, and giving us every detail without the 
spirit of the scene. The forms are there exactly enough, 
but local colour and sentiment are wanting. We have 
a catalogue instead of a poem. One of Turner's noble 
pictures of the gorge of Goschenen is worth a gallery of 
such compositions. 

Those who are seeking to understand mountains will 
do weU not to confine themselves to the round of the 
tourist. Convenience and health, not love of beauty, 
have been the chief influences in determining the orbits 
of our fellow-countrymen. Nothing compels the paints 
to linger on the bleak uplands round the sources of the 
Inn, where a shallow uniform trench does duty for 
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the valley which has never yet been dug out, and where 
the minor and most conspicuona peaks have a mean 
and ruinous aspect.' 

If he wishes to paint the central snowy range as 
portions of the landscape rather than to study them 
for themselvfiB, he should begin with the fiirther aide of 
the AJpa. There, even in the clear summer weather, 
when the Swiss crags seem most hard and near, and 
the- pine-trees crude and stiff, all the hollows of the 
hills are filled with waves of iridescent air, as if a 
rainbow had been diffused through the sky. The 
distances, purple and blue, float before the eye with a 
soft outline like that of the young horns of a stag. 
Even tbo snowa are never a cold white ; after the red 
fluah of dawn has left them they pass through grada- 
tions of golden brightness until, when the sun is gone, 
they sink into a soft spectral grey. And in the fore- 
ground woods of chestnuts and beeches spread their 
broad branches over wayside chapels bright with colour, 
and mossy banks the home of delicate ferns and purple- 
hearted cyclamens. To those who know them the 
names of Val Rendena, Val Sesia, Vol Anzaaca, and Val 
Maggia call up visions of the sweetest beauty. But 
the whole Itahan slope is free at all timea irom the 
alleged defects of Swiss scenery. Further east lies the 
Trentino, where the mountains stand apart and the 
valleys spread out to an ampler width, where nature 
is rich and opeu-handed, and the landscapes unite 

' A diatinetion must be made (Mtwotsn the •cenety of Iho Engadioa 
'a»At, &nd of tJiB Bumina. In the «ide-^lonB behind Pontn»ilu^ the lorei of 
peak-form and theetudt-at of suowaiidice will find ubundiuit and singalBitj 
scceaaible sabjecu. 
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Alpine nobiliiy of fimn to tiie inimy tpadoameM nd 
deep colour of Italy. And dose at hand, begrond the 
Adige, is the oonntiy of Titian, where tibe new sehod 
may find a precedent and an example in flie giest 
painter of Cadore* 

Bat at length when the crowd has depaited let liie 
painter in late September or October pass bade to the 
Swiss Alps. However much he may dislike posiixfe 
cokrars, he will find subjects to his taste, hanaonies in 
blue and grey, or studies in grey alone, when the thin 
autumn yapours swim up theyalley and entangle them- 
selyes amongst the pine-tops, or when tiie whole heaven 
is veiled, and 

White against the cold white sky 
Shine out the crowning snows. 

Or, if he delights in the subtle play and contrast of 
colour, he may study the lights and shadows and re- 
fiections of the lakes, as the wind and clouds sweep 
over them, the hue of the hillsides when the purple 
darkness of the pines becomes a grateful contrast to the 
rich warm tints of the lower woods, and the rhodo- 
dendron leaves on the high aJps flush with a red 
brighter than their May blossoms. From some lonely 
height he may watch the shiftings and gatherings of 
the mist as it spreads in a ' fleecelike floor ' beneath his 
feet, or the storm-wreaths as they surge in tall columns 
to the heaven, and break open to reveal a mountain 
shrine glowing in the rich lights of evening or the 
pale splendour of a summer moon. He must be a dull 
man if he does not acknowledge that the mountains 
have a language worth interpreting, and that to those 
who can listen, they speak, as Lord Lytton teUs us in 
his pretty fable. 



THE SNOW-WORLD. 

With fiigna all day. 

Down drawing i>'er Lheir shuuldera fur, 
This wnj and that soft Tcile of nir, 
And eoloura never twice the »araB 
Woven of wind, and dew, and flame. 

We do not ask or expect many artiets to devote tliem- 
Blves to the new country which has been discovered 
J the Alpine Club above the belt of black and white 

-enness which was once thought the typical acenery 
of the "Upper Alps. That there ia much that ia beau- 
tiful, however, in thia Wonderland will be readily ad- 
mitted even by those who doubt whether its beauties 
are reproducible by art. 

The painter who ventures into the snow-world will 
find, I think, that the subjecta it offers divide them- 
selves roughly into three classes : portraits of high 
peaka; studies of mountain views, that is, of earth 
and sky-colours blended in the vast distances visible 
from a lofty stand-point ; and studies of suow and 
ice — of the forms and colours of the anow-tield and 
the glacier. In the first two no conspicuous succesa 
has yet been obtained. The great mountains still 
await their ' vates aacer.'' It is in the last-mentioned, 

' I du not fbrgel tlie aomewhat epusmodic eSbrts in Alpine p«intilig 
which have been made in Inte ^earabj' oneur two of our InndscBpe-pnuibui. 
Bat K far oa I know, deapits one or two fairly Bueceasful beginnings, noDa of 
Ihero (BMopt an amatonr, Sir Robert Collier) have paraorered in the aa- 
deUTDur to represent Tnountuina. Of all men, Mr. Edward Whymper biu 
eSotfted must in tbis field. Hia wood engraTinga ahow bow much may be 
dons even on a very nuall Kali and without colour. ATolnme of portniU 
of the greal peaka by hia haad, an Englinh edition of Hen Stndar'a, Tha 
Higiett Baisviil* of Swiiierlajid , and tit SCorg of their J*ctnf, wonld bs 
irelegtned both by torora of the arta and of the Alps. Hr. Elijah Walton, 
irith moeb feeling for colour, and ocuaaiuaally for moantaio form. Mwma to 
lack the force and persaTerance neceasar)' for the production of eomplat* 
week. He aaldom rwcbea the standardof rocJEHdra wing held ap in liiti ovti 
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it ftvt dlf^t the least inriting and most perplexing of 
Hie branohes of Alpine art, that the ^sT^atest efforts 
IwTa been made and with the most result. Until 
H. liOpp^ painted, it was onlj the mountaineer «ho 
knew tiie beauty of the glacier. Its broken cataiafte 
•nd wsTe-filled seaa were to the stranger formlesa, 
otdoorleu masses. The Genevese painter, by dint of 
pstient study and laborious, if pleasurable, exertion, 
hM revealed its tiecrets to the world, and more ilmi 
jnitified tie enthusiasm of the Alpine Club. 

M. Lopp^'s pictures might easily be arranged bo 
U to form a kind of ' glacier's progress.' We first find 
the snows repoBing tranqoill^ in their high rock-endle 
and reflecting on their pure surface the tones of the 
sky from which they have faUen. Then we hare the 
struggle and confusion which attend the encounter d 
the young glacier with the first obstacles. An irre- 
sistible impulse ui^s the still half-formed ice over the 
edge, and it is transformed in a moment into a mate 

book, Ftakt in Pm and Pencil. Hii ikelcheB an too ofteii Bcamped, mnA it 
iaimponible to repran impatieDce of their mumsritm, kndi^thepeipatiial 
blot of milt vhich be ie eTet raad; to throw in. Nor can I TwagniM u 
Torthy of such frequent reprodactJOD the boisIj samswhat ignoble, and in 
uston ram. form of hillside found wbere, through the friable character cf 
the roclc, iaolaUai, pine-tnfled blocks are left Btandiag amidst deep tnndM*. 
Bnt be can. when be pleases, paint truly and beantifullj a dolomite piaiiaclek 
a tbU of ice. or a bank of piaee. I atill hope he may be able to fbigat 
■ome of bis favoimte effects, and to gire us a seiies of simple traoteripts of 
feeih impressions from nature, embodied in drawings stndied throngboot 
with eqnal care. 

Other water^oolonr painters hare, during the last fsw seMons, tried 
their bands on the snowy Alps, We owe gntjtude to ereryone who alda 
to raise moantain-drawiiig from the bathoe of soch wo^ as those of Col- 
lingwood Smith. But I could wish this young school showed less facili^ 
and more signs of a progresi which is only to be won by thoughlfiil obaar- 
Tatioe, patience, and reBoement. At present their works are seen mora 
(Aen in the nximi <^elimbc^ than of coonaiMenn. 
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"' "tcwers and blue abyssee, of walls of marble-Uke snow 
*^^^ed irith the soft veins which mark each year's 
'^»1, of cryBtaJ-roofed and fretted vaults hung with 
P^adant icicles. M. Lopp4 paints with wonderful akill 
*i<it only the forms of the ' aeracs,' but the shades and 
byes given by the imprisoned light and reflections to 
Ui8 frozen mass, combining the whole into a harmony 
of soft pale colour. 

Again we meet the glacier, ae it is best known to 
the world, settled down into middle life, but still seamed 
by the scars of a stormy youth, earthier, more stained 
and travel-worn than in its first combat. Here the 
mottled cmat, the green light of the smaller crevices, 
and the wavelike undulations of the surface are repre- 
sented with admirable fidelity ; but we feel the air is 
less poetic, and a stray tourist does not offend us as 
ont of place. And now we are present at the last 
struggle where, under a pall of cloud through which 
the parent peaks shine down a far-off farewell, the 
glacier makes its fatal pluntre into the valley, for it 
a volley of death, and we see its end amid the earth 
_«*Dd rock-heaps of the terminal moraine. But from 
^noder the muddy ruin springs out of a ' dusky door ' 
H« new and fuller life, and the mountain stream dashes 
off on its happy course through the new world of the 
fields and orchards. 

So faithful are these pictures that Professor Tyndall 
woold find in them fit illustrations for a popular dis- 
course. So perfect is sometimes the illusion that we 
should almost fear a modem version of Zeuxis and 
the birds, and expect to hear the lecturer calling on 
his assistant to drive stakes into the canvas. 
When M. Loppe turns to summit views we feel that 
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kb IDMen is lesa complete. He has led tLe wa; t-> 



TImm th* lAite ^* IwOTW 
Am ifnad a«d ^Aofd, 

and hu dsnd to be the fint to dapiot tiie mjstariow 
light nf thn far nff mTiriin pl^jing nn thn TriflTwt ■iwi 
of Moat Blaac, flie mowj o«iit(mmeiiti of tt> Aift ■•- 
pumted b;^ grey doad-fltnaau, the g i 'wdaUii — froat the 
pazpleof the leniih to the anxiai of the haiiaMi in the 
wolt of heaTen Been frMB 16,000 feet dbofg the lefctowl; 
<»■ the red glow of nuuet, when the lowlstid* an abeafy 
dark in ihadow, and the upper worid has a moment (^ 
hot splendoor before it, too, ia overwhehned hj the 
night. 

The deep hues of the upper air, the torn edges of 
the cloiida as they are caught hj the morning breeze, 
bear witness to study on the spot. Bnt we demand more 
delicacy of aerial effect, greater depth of distance, more 
precision in the handling of the nearer rock-peaks. 
The painter clearly spends all his love on snow, and 
does not care so much for the forms of crags. We misa, 
too, that combined breadth and subtlety of inteipreta- 
tion which belong only to the very highest genioa and 
which no study or perseverance can impart. 

But fault-finding ia ungratefiil where so much has 
been dared and accomplished. M. Lopp^'a pictures 
are doubtless open to criticism in many respects, and 
they conld hardly be otherwise. But the amount of suc- 
cess he has achieved in a region where no one else had 
ever dared to venture ia surely autGcient to make his ex- 
ample worth more than many precepts. At any rate the 
moment at which a painter has siiown London for the 
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tat time the capabilities for artistic treatment of the 
lost unpromising of mountain-aubjeeta seems a fitting 
ne for urging the general claims of the Alps. 

Let it not be said that Englishmen are dead to the 

net influences of the eternal hills to which they so 

llTich resort. Let our painters avoid hasty coaclusions 

noded on imperfect knowledge, and attempt the 

tonntains with the same energy and perseverance 

Kiich have made them subject to our athletic youth. 

; them be ready to climb enough to understand the 

»le and nature of the objects they have to paiut, and 

content, like young mountaineers, to spend season after 

season in slow training and only partial success. Thus, 

and thas only, can they hope to conquer the beauties of 

the mountain-world. But the conquest will repay its 

cost. The existence of a school of intelligent Alpine 

landscape-painters would contribute in no small degree 

to the maintenance of Art in her true position, not as 

' the empty singer of a bygone day,' but the visible 

sign and interpreter of the feeling for beauty of the 

world of our own days. It also could not fail to result 

in the increased and more intelligent appreciation of 

some of the highest forms of scenery, and the consequent 

repression of the tendency to 

GUnca aoi noil and bustle Ij, 
which wastes so many of the hours when our souls 
^oald be most receptive. 
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• foU owing notsB luiTG be«D framed for oee witli the 'Alpina Guide,' 

ninLe no preteni^ to he i^omplctc in themHelres. BeeideH th« dmcsbuj 

Ml to Mr, Bull's book, thej coDBJat of Bnch correclioas and addidoiu 

~d hare mipplied bad a oev edilioo beun in imniedial« pFospMt. 

I nfemd to ia tlmt in 10 Rmall BwLioos (2i. 6d. each), 

vaa tc Co„ 1873. The sections which include the Country here dealt 

'othnu—'Thtf St. Gothard and Italian Lakes,' 'East SwitcecUnd,' 

od ' South Tyrol and the Venetiim Alps.' 

The best maps for uBO in the country here deacribed are, for otdinarj 
bavellen, Mayr'a ' Knrte der Alpen ' (OelBlpen, Sheets 1 and 3) correct«d 
hj Barghaas (Psttlius. Gotha. 1871), and the Alpine Clab Uap of the 
Cenlnl Alps, Sheet IT. 

HooDtiuneen niU otao require the Swisk (Sheet XX.) and Lombardn- 
Tnutiui (.SheotH B, 3, 4 ; C. 3, 4 ; I). 3, 4) GoveniiQcnt Maps. The new 
lUTTej of Tyrol by the Austrian engineers has bi\en completed, and its 
remit iriU shortly be giTeu to the public. The exiEtiug nmpe of S. Tyrul 
and Ihe Trentino ue moet inaccurate. 
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CHAPTERS I., n. 
VAL MAGGU—VAL VERZASCA—VAL CAHOBBINA. 

Approaches and CABiiiAOE-RO*i>a, 



Fbom central Svitzerlnod by the St. Oothard load or Qries {mule^pnas) ; 
frum the west by the Simplon road and Val Fonnaun ; fnmi the soath by 
I^^ Mnggiuro. 



f'Al MAQOIA, ETC. 




nMM il Ui nninilme miiii diLilj up Val Mngp* )<>>twuBii Uvbtm v 
BIp«MO,>Bd onfD diilj bctmoD BifputMa &111) t'luao, W which liiii oinu^ 
nMtd KV* aztaoUs. TIiq carrinffe-roHd id VaI Veniuca extendi to doou^n. 
bst than is no public <MOTef oacc bo; ood LsTetteczo. 

n* tankae-niad up Val Onsenioae it opeu u hr aa Oomaloeao. 

Hm lokd from LuciuDO M Sumo d'OwoJa ii not. 
'AlpfaM Onidt,' prueli^liU throughoal for ana. Then is a bresk of koh 
k^thDMrtllefr.iDtiT. 

nia road fciirn CiLiiobbiu tliniD^ VKlCanobbiiu to Vol Vigeeto cu nill 
iDeoi^MainlM?!. 

IvKS. 

CMa. A II Inn well spuken of bj Gemira travulleis. . 

B^MTD. Tho li'tun- kept bj Da PodU, meiitioDnl in th« -AJpiot J 
Qnidv ' Kill -tMrf blr' (1874). The -Poau'auppUfe dmn bnli I 
and gi>Ml counirj conking, aai \» in a dinraiog litaatiqn (.I871V n 

Futio, InD and peorion frequented bj ItatiaiM, and nid \rj 1. 
Devouastond to promite veil sstMnally (1871). 
Vid VtrzeMO. 

Laeerteita. A poor-looking Inn, There is a roadiide tartm, iriun 
bieod and wine maj beobtoioed, below tha bridge orer the Mnan 
of Val d'0»]b. At Sonogno tbate ii do ion (1874). 
Vol Vigaio. 

Santa Maria Maggtart. A iair eonntry Inn (1874). 

Peaks and Passes, 
The aeceat of the leaser pe&ki of the Ticincee ralle;s ecarcelj repays the 
Ubaur. The Basodiue and He Campo Teuoca are tnenttoned among the 
passes. Ko riding animals are to be found in Val Haggia : they most b* 
brooght from Faido or Premis. Themaster of the Toaa Falls inn is a good 
guide to the BHBodiae, and peasants are doubtlesa to be fbnnd in Tal BoTwa 
who would undsttake to lead a trtTeller to the top. 
Vol Femuuta to Vai Maggia. 

Fremia or ADdermatten to Cevio bj Val RoTsna, horsepath. See 

< Alpine Quide,' Tol. ii. p. 811.' 
Andennatten to fiignasco by the ForcoUcda and Val BaTona, 6| hrs. ; 

foot. 
Andermatlsn to San Carlo in Val Baraaa by Fasso d'Antabbia ; 
foot ; probably fine. 
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Tom ¥alU to Sun Carlo nnd Bignasco; bj Passo del Baiioditie; 
foot; rope necMsary, Soe p. 16-16; 

or Boechetla di Vul Maggin ; fout ; eitlier posi about 10 \at. 
The Bosodiae. 10,748 feet, can ba climbed in { bi. from tb« fonoeT 
pass. See p. 1 5. 

For the paesog from Val Bavona to Airolo, and to Val Peccia. Soe 
Upioc Ouide,' pp. 311, 313. 

it Meggia to Val Leiientinn, 

Airolo to FubIo by Val Laviijam, see 'Alpine Guide.' p. 311. 
There ifl a more direct foot-pass botweaB lie two there mentioned, 
the deawnl trom which on the E. side ia by a goat-track down a 
steep face of rocks. 

Fsido to Fosio. See ' Alpine Quids,' p. 311. 

Faido to Brogliound BignaBcobj Passodi Campo Tencca. Through 
the gap between the N. (higheet 10,009 ft) and centrnl peak of 
Piz C. Tencca ; see p. 20-2.^; foot. 10 hrs. It is not necessaiy to 
go round by Pralo to enlor Va! Lavinara, but the short eat to 
Broglio ia rather (Utficult to hit off in dosceading. See p. 20. 

^«/ Maggia to Val Vermaca. 

Bk^Hd to Sonogno ; Fusso di liedurta, through Val di Prato and TaJ 

Purtuaio, foot, 6 Iionrs. See p. 2B. 
SignasGo to Briono; Phbeo d'Osola,' through Val Coccho (foot), pro- 
bably the moBt interesting path between the two valleys. 

I cnn add no taforniHtion to thai contained in tlie 'Alpine Quids' 
as to the other passes from Val Maggia to Val Verzasca, or w I« the pwow 
from Val Venaaea to Val Lereutinu. 
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Carriage trarfllers can only drive from Domo d'Ossola to Canulibio 
(with the break mentioned above), sod Up and down Val Maggia. Va! Ver- 
lasca. and Val Ousemone. 
For nder* and moderate iiralieri perhaps the best roots is 

From Faido to Fusio by Compolungo Pass, th'^nce to Bignasco; 
ipend a day in Vol Bavona. and cross by Val Rovana to Val 
Fomuiu» or Val Oniemone. 
I for tiumTilaiHeiTi— 

Ascend tbe Basodine from the Toss Falls, descending throogb Val 
Bavona to BIgnasco ; thence cross Pil Campo Tencva to Faido ; 
' Thlt li the ipellirK of Dnfanr*) map. A •eeond 's' was wronclr linsilun In lbs 
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4ttn down to Lounio and up Tal Ho^a (or b; Vai Odm 

and Vol ItoTDon) to Bignuco : eroa tlu Puso d*0«lh n 
ing to Locarno bj Val Veinisea. 
HmM ■>• Qnnj wiifa thrau^h the hills between Locarno and D»w 
j'OMOla.bBt none probably lobe pt^nrred lo the route throagh Y&l C*Bilt>- 



CHAPTERS ni, IV. 
IBB PEAKS ASO PASSES OF VAL UJSISO, 

AjTROACBES and CjUtKIAQB-KOADS. 

ba nUagM of Vul Bi«g*glu ua half-a^f'a drirs itttta Pontrenuk at I 
flLKosU^o, rommg the opposite WSJ, two OT three hoim from ChUTsntia. { 
Tha baOki e( Movmu are a ihoit day'i drive from Colieo, or aboat flre boon i 
IfaMiSondiio. The nnd to Uu Balfaa ia Uu oolf on makfa (ha diMaiil 
ptMtieable tbr carriage*. 

Inn. 
Bregaglia. See ■ Alpine Ouide,' p. 886. 

itaioya, Hnch improved ; good aecommodatiaii, but a bear fbr a 
landlord (1S73). 
Val tiatiJU). 

IBagni. Clean beds, untidy rooms, excellent food, and mnebdnlity. 
with lathgr high prices to paasing traTelleia (1878). 
Vid IfaUnM. 

Ciieia. Two fair countr7 Inns, improving (1878). 
Chiangyio. Very rough qaarten, and little food to be depended on 
(1878). 
Val Codera. 

Codera. Two vary primitive Inns kept by tidj and civil pec^ls 
(Tachudi's ' Schweixerfnhrer'). 

Passes of Tal Masino. 

No good gliuiier goidea are to be fbond in Val Haaino or Val Bregaglta. 
At Chiesa in Vol Malenco there are several men who have made glader 
excursions, and two or three (Flenutti of Spriana, Joli of Torre) who have 
recently been up the Disgraaia. 
/ Bagni to Vol Coiera. 

There are three paasPs, all only practicable on foot : L Over Alp 1a- 
goacio to a pass at the foot of Uante Lis d'Aroaaea and thnni^ 
Val del PuBsato— the eaaiest. U. Throngli Val T 
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rAlp d'Averta. Ill, A roiigii way, wrongly marked on maps. !»■ 
tween the two last. All lead through gaps iu an almost perpoD- 
dicular grnnitD wall. The scanerj of the upper prtrtioa of Val 
Coders IB wildlj beautiful (Tscbudi's ' Schwi^izerfuhrer'). 
'■""'^'a di Rocchftle. 

I Bagni U) Castasegna. Two steep and rough foot-paaaes ; i^roaaiog 
between tbem one of the beatta of Val Coitera. 

1 Bagni to Promontogtio. A ilifBcult glacier pose, iaralTiiig the 

^deMe□l of &□ ice-wull. onlj to bi' attemptod by pnioIiBBd climbtra. 
The psBB we croased lies at the heail of the moot easterly of the 
glaciefB Been troai Alp Mnsza in PoFCellizEa, Id df^eceading tho 
Bondaaca glacier it iit generaLly best to keep to the right. The 
spot at whieh to lead's the ice for the pasturageB ib easily re- 
cognised. See p. 73. 
^*-So di Firro. 

Val di Mello to Promontogno. A fine glacier paas, difBenlty TSry- 
ing accoidiag to the state of the crevnases. In Bscendiag from 
Val di Hello keep the E. side of tliu Ferro Glacier. See p. ID. 
^**> di Zecca. (Forcella di S. Martino of Swiss map.) 

Val di Mello lo Vico Soprano, a glacier pass well known lo people of 
the country. No difficulty with a Cope. ' Alpine Ouidt',' p. 407, 
''"'•o di Moult SwKrtM. 

VhI dl Slella to Matoja, See p. 61. A fine and long, but not at all 

IdifBcnlt, glader pass. Mont« Slsbods is easily recognisable on the 
8. side. In descending to the Forno Glacier bear along the S.E. 
ridge until it B<«ms easy to get down. Tho right-lfand lide of the 
glsdec is the best. 
There u« two passes known to the shepherde, connecting respec- 
dvely the lower portiau of the Foruo Olacier with the chtleta 
at the foot of llie Albigna Qlacier, and these with the highest 
{astvragn in Val Bondaaca. An active walker Btorting from 
the Haloya Inn would havo little difficalty in crossing both 
in tlie same day. Owing (o t)io much lower level of the starting- 
point, tlie eicnrsion, taken the other way, would be loo fiitiguing 
to be recommended. 
Fiuta di Mello. 

Val di Mello (<i Chianggio. Qlacier paai, liable to b« difficult on the 
E, side if the rocks are icy or the glacier tnoch crevasaed, Tlw 
gap is that nearest the Pico della SpemnaB. See p. 6S. 
Potto ddia Sptrama and Famo delta Pnda Eotta. 
Val di Mello to Saaso Bieolo Olader ; 



FAL MASI.SO DlSTJtlCT. 

■iaa BiKiIo Oluier in V&l di Torra : 

Fhm together a hi^-lsrri roolc frum Ihp Bat.lu iii Suutrio. {w 
ilg l.iidiT th« Diceraiia. 
B Til di MrUo make for lilt p(u« at tlie V. fool nf iJie Fifo dilli 

'w Sad posa is ralupii^Daut to anj-one <m xbe Saiuo Biaolo Glwiai. 
8m|>.87. 

ThMaarai -r i:i(. p«B«a illadiHl to by Mr. Ball (-Alpine Guide/ p. 
408). Thamii i ...ut pi»s fromVal Torregcit) to lie 8»B6oBiaolochlleU. 
nw TUiga B.'V^ ul the Diapazia is TV17 badlj l&id doim io sU nia|>< 
•leapt tlia A. <: ' in.ip of Svitzerlnnd. 

Peaks. 

ibmtt MU lX'^"'.-i(i. 12,047 n. Siw p. »i. »Jid ■ Alpine Guide,' p. 408. 

la ordJ' ri rircumslJiiic™, alpout 6 hrs. frum the highest Stamo 
BmoI . '<.>ii't.. or 9 tird. from Ikn Bnthe. Has also teen iuMDd«i 
by I :; .11- Ijj the Tasto delln Predji Hossa Btartiug from lh» 
Alpe Hah on tba Val MalsDoo nde. 
UmU Sittone. 1 0,800 ft. (?) 9ee Siosone Pus. 
amadiSoiM, 11.024 ft. 

From the IiIaloTa, an easj moir-pBak, asceot 6 hn., dcacent t| hn. 
Cima dd Largo, 11,162 ft. 

From the Halova ; a ataep iee-wa)l new the top. Seqnires ■ good 
gaide. Ascent 6 bn ; descent 4} bra. This peak can nndonbtedlj 
be reached from tlie bead of the Albigna Glacier. See p. 77. 
pHHta JVubineiea, 11,106 ft. 

From I Bagnt ; easy for good walkem. Bope &nd ice-axe neceoorj. 
Ascend glacier W. of the peak and gull; at its bead ta tbe gap 
between the P. T. and tbe Cima di Tadiingal. Th«nM by the 
ridge. See p. SI. 
Cima di Tteimgel, 10.8G3 ft. 

From I Biigni. lower and more diffienJt tban tbe last Ascoit 
S bm. ; descent 4 hrs. 
Monte Li* d'AmoMca, 10,500 ft. (P)") No information; qoite unknown to 
Jlfonte .S^i^a, 9,033 ft. / English mountunean. 

EoOTEa. 
Carriages can only go to the Batbs and back. Kjden may visit Tal 
Bondasca from Promontogno, the Albigna Olacier from Vico Soprano, tbe 
foot of the Fomo Gkder from tbe Maloya Inn, and Alp Hana in Poro«llim 
from tba Baths. For climbers, tbe following route embrMei tbe mnt^ 
inviting peaks: — Ascend (Sma del Laigo fromUaloya Inn; desoend 00 to 
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ZcMH» Pass (dow, bnt perfectly practicable) ; sleep at La Rasica. Ascend 
Disgrazia, return by Val Sasso Bisolo. Order a car from Baths to 
meet yon at Cattaeggio. Ascend Punta Trubinesca. Cross by Val Coders 
to Spliigen road. The two last may^ no doubt, be combined in the same day. 



CHAPTER V. 
TASASP AND THE LIVIGNO DISTRICT, 

Approaches and Carriage roads. 

Fboh the Rheinthal by the Pratigau and Flnela roads. From the Tyrolese 
Lnnthal by the new road from the Finstermiinz through the Lower Engadine. 
From the Etschthal (Vintschgau), by the Muiisterthal and Ofen road (now 
practicable for carriages, and crossed by a diligence), or by the Stelvio raod 
to the Baths of Bormio. The high-roads of the Val Tellina and Bemina 
Pass skirt the district on the S. and W. 

Inns. 
Klosters. 

Hotel and Pension Silvretta — frequented by Swiss — good (1866). 

Lower Engadine, 

Lavin, two new good Inns, Piz Linard, or Post, and Steinbock (1871). 

Zemetz. Bar, best (1871). 

lAvigno, A vezy rude country Inn (1866). 

Val Viola, No inns between La Rosa and Bormio (1873). 

Passes from the Southern Rhine Vallet into the Lower 

Engadine. 

Fluela Pass, carriage-road. Vereina Pass, Klosters — Siis ; rough walk. 
Verstankla Thor, Klosters — Lavin Glacier Pass, see p. 98. Silvretta Pass, 
Klosters— -Guarda Glacier Pass, see ' Alpine Guide,' p. 358. Grialetsch 
Pass, Davos-Siis, taking on the way Piz Vadret, a difficult rock-climb. 

For the passes firom the Tyrolese valleys of Montafon and Paznaun 
see Tschudi's * Ostschweiz,' Herr Weilenmann's *Ausder Firnenwelt,* vol. ii., 
and Weltenberger*s ' Rbatikon-Kette, Lechthaler, und Vorarlberger Alpen,' 
Perthes, 1875 (valuable map), and ' Alpine Guide,' p. 362. 

Excursions from Tarasp. 

See Tschudi's 'Schweizerfuhrer: Ostschweiz.' Recommended for climbers, 
Piz Linard, 11,207 ft. Piz Pisoc, 10.427 ft., or Piz Lischanna, 10,181 ft,, 
returning by the Scarlthal. 

A A 



aS4 ■ TAXASP Ayi) UVJOSO DISTRICT, 

LivioNO DisTBiCT. — Passes. 
OvidM oonpctent for any noanbunMriiig in this diatrict oan b> twA il 
ZmmI^ and pntli&bly aim at the Batba of Bomio. 
rnm amU$9di«r to Fof Ueigno. 

Fnnn ihe Otsnhaus bj path tliroii^ the gcn^ of <^ BfSL Sd 

■Alp DC Guide,' p. 118. 
nRn^ Vol Clnon and Val del DiaTeL and over Pawo A^ Dkid, 

7ih». Seapp. lia-14. 
Fran Scanfs ; OuiaTui Paw, boree-road. ' Alpins Oaids.' p. 41S. 
FiomFbnte; lATirnin Pane. ■ AlpineOuiJe,' p. 418. 
B«niiii> BJiiuv b7 Val del Faia and ihm fMM dallA amna. 
'Alpna Ehudi^' pL 400. 
tam$front ValLMgtMta Vti nobk 

To Semogo aad Boniio \ij tlie Faam dl Fbmgao. 'Alpisa 

Ooide,' p. 417. Hone-nad. 
To DomU Alp b; Zembnacs Pa«, fbot, 6} hn. eaaj, and does not 

lie over ice oi marked on moat map*. 
To Val ViolaFoechiaviiiB, byPawodi Mera(P. di Oatnpo of A. C. 

map), foot. ' Alpioe Guide.' p. 41S. 
To La Bosa bj the Foroola aod Val Agone, horae-iyMd. ' Alpine 

Guide.' p. 417. 
For the Paagodi Val Viola see' AIpineGoide.' p. 415. Mo«t walken 
will require nn hour more than the time allowed bj Mr. BalL 
Patta hetKten Val Viola nad the Val Tellina. 

From Campoto Val Orosina ; Pssso di Verva, mnle-ioad (7) 'Alpine 

Qoide,' p. 401. 
From Dosdi Alp to Val aroeinaiFAwodi Dosd^ Glacier Fan, ehn. 

toGrosio. Seep. 119-20. 
Betweeu this and the oeit there ii another glacier pasa to be die- 

From Val Viola PoschiaviDa, to Val Groaina ; Paaso di Sacco, 

'Alpine Guide,' p. 404. 

LiviOKO District. — Peaks. 
Siiwteii Enffodine and Val Livigno. 

Fit Quatrrvalt, 10,368 ft., the higheat in this range, eoaleat from 

Val Cluoza, but can bo reached from aoy aide. 
Pit dEien 10,269 it. from Scsnfs. 
Btltaeai Vol Livigno and Val Viola. 

MonU Foscagno. 10130 it (?)!„ j^^ 
Ximte MU Mint. 10.800 ft. J """™'"""'- 
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Imhs. 

Etino, Food for the Grigna can be procured at tlie first hcmae in the upper 
yUlage (1874). 

Introbbio. The Albergo delle Miniere ie doted, and there ia only a yoy in- 
diiferent eountiy Inn, * Oeteria Antiea,* in the middle of the town 
(1874). 

Val Brembana. 

Vol Jbrta, Bread, oggs, and wine may be had here. 

There it a good conn try Inn at the crott-roadt below Olmo (1874). 

Brtaui. The accommodation hat been improred. Vary dril but 
tlow people (1874). 

Sam PdUgriuo. Bath-houte, with warm iron apringt. 

Zopio, Inn ttrongly recommended by Herr Ttchndi as a comfort- 
able centre for excuttiont. 

8. OmobuoHo in Val Tmagna. Bath-honte; iron tpringt. 

Vml Seriama, 

Bandione, Very rough, but clean beds (1874). 

Grotno. Capital country Ion, with quick hostett (1874). 

For other Inns, seo ' Alpine Guide.' 

Routes. 

In this region every gap between two peaks is passable, and most of 
them are used more or less by the people of the country. For a detaile*! 
account of many of thode side glens and bjrwnys the reader is referred to 
Tscbudi's * Schweiz<»rfuhrer,' vol. iii. * Ostschweiz,* a very handy work. 

It is only possible here to indicate a few routes and excursions. Car- 
riage travellers must in each valley return the way they came ; except that, 
from Clusone, they may turn eastwards to the Lago d^Iseo. 

1. (Described in the text as far as Monte Gleno). Monte Grigna, 

Introbbio, Val Torta, Branzi, Passo di Gornigo, Bondione, 
Monte Gleno, descend to Schilpario in Val di Scalve, cross 
one of the passes to Val Camunica, or drive back to Clusone 
(6 days). 

2. From Lecco through Val Imagna to Almenno and Val Brembana, 

from Zogno by Oltre il Colle to Ponto di Nossa and Cluaone, 
ascend Presolana, and descend through the lower Val di Scalve 
to Val Camonica (3 days). 

3. From Sondrio ascend Como Stella (8,595 ft*) by a path recently 

made by the Italian Alpine Club; descend to Branzi ; aK)fiiS 
Passo di Gornigo. or by the sources of the Brembo to Flu- 
menero ; ascend Monte Rcdorta (9,975 ft.) and return to Sondrio 
(3 days). 
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Olher HtcursiooB to be recommeoiled are the asceuti 
or mthor IhH eiploration of tlie glens ronnd its buBs. t 
I Siaio dei Tre Signori. Seo ' Alpiao Guide,' p. 452. 
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^fe ADAMELLO A^'D BRENTA GROUPS. 

^H Affaoaches and Carriage-roads. 

^^Bhim tbe Engodine by the B^rnina anil Aprica Passes, 3 dajtt' drive from 

^^BmtTeaina 10 ImIoIo. From Lngo di Como bj the Val Tellina »nd Aprion 

^^B^M. B day and > half h drive from Colivo to Bdolo. From Bergamo or 

^^pRwia by Lsgod'lseoand ValCiLiaaDicii. a da; and a halfs drive to Edolo. 

^BhmnBreBCiabyLitgad'ldro (uidTioDe toPiaiolo, 2 days' drive. From Rivn 

liy Lugo di Ladro imd Tione, a day asd a half b driTe, or by Alle Sareliu, a 

day's drive, to Campiglio. From Trent by Vezzano and Alle Sarche to Cam- 

piglio, B day. From San Michole by Val i3i Non to Mali, one day from Bot- 

len. From Sta. Catorina by the Qaria Pass to Poute di Legco (mule-road). 

The only carriage. passes in this district lire the Apnea and Tonale, A 

new carriHge-road iroai Pinwilo to Campiglio is jnal opened, ll is prn- 

po*ed to oHny it oo over tlie Oinevrie Pass to Val di Sole. 

ill Catiumiea. 

Edolo. Due Mori, fair and rpasonable (1874) 
Bonlt di Legno. Jjin clean, good fowl, civil people (1873). 
Ctdtgolc. Fair aecommodalion ; eiorbitanc chiirgea (IST'l). 
FaldiSBbi 

Mali. E«orliit«nt charges (J. 0. 1874). 
Fotinr, Dimuro. Fair country Innsj clean beds (1871). 
J^. SloT and slovenly ptiople, bad food (1871). 
RalAi. Rongh, bnt clean liods. and enough to eat (1873). 
Cmtfigtio. Inn and Pension. AccomniodiitJon good, food indifibr- 
ent, charges somewhat high. Reductions and gmtt improvemeDU 
promised for this year (187fi), when it rsopsos under a now 



PUvi di Bvono. Fair country Inn (ISTl). 

Pirn di Ledro. Inn Sad Pentrion. Fairly coajfortahlo (187*). 
Bathe of Coniano. Good food and accommodation (1871). 
Tiont. Carallo Bianco, a good country Inn (1874). 
Piruoio. Bonapace's. Food and lodging mur^h tmproTpd ; ktpjiI 
civility (1874). 
PosU. Abo well spoken of by EngUili firitors (1874). 
Stenioo. A fair comiliy Inn (1874). 
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the adamello gboup* 
Passu. 

Awo delle MatgketU. 

Oftminglio to PeliBMno— 6) hoon, cmj« 

PtModi Ctrom. 

Bedole Alp to Vermiglio 7-8 hn^ lope requind. See p. 20S. 

p8S90 tU Pre$ena. 

Mandron hut to VemugUo. 

Beeeketta di Maroearo, &e. See ' Alpine Guide,' p. 478. 

Aueo M Bimndrom, 

Bedole Alp to Val d* Ario and Fonte di L^gno^ mMj glacier peai, 
9-10 hn. See p. 827. 

PttSiotrAvioM 

Gap at N. base of Adamello ; difficult deeeent into Val d'Avio. 

P(u$o tT Adamello. 

Bedole Alp to Edolo. Gap near S. foot of Adamello ; tolerably easy 
descent into Val Miller, 6 his. up, 6 down. See p. 218. 

PasM d'Adame. 

Bedole Alp to Cedegolo. A long bat easy glacier pass. 

Passo di Fum. 

• 

Val di Fum to Val di GenoTa, by Passo dei TopetL A direct descent 
of the Lobbia Glacier has yet to be effected. 

Passo di San Valentino. See * Alpine Gtiide/ p. 480. 

Paaso di Breffuszo. 

Val di Fum to Breguzzo ; easy. 

mgh-kvel route from Val di Borzago to Vol d'Avio, 

From Val Rendena to highest hut in Val di Borzago, 44 hrs. ; Car& 
Alto, 4 hrs. ; Passo di Carento. Lares — Fum Glaciers 2| ; Passo 
del la Lobbia Alta; Lobbia — Mandron Glaciers, 1 ; Paaso di Man- 
dron, 1^ hr. ; down to Ponte di Legno, 4 hn. ; four hours shozter 
without the Cari Alto. See p. 224. 

Peaks. 

Presanella, 11,668 ft — 8 routes. 

1. From Passo di Cercen — up, 8) hrs., down, } hr. See p. 109. 

2. From Val di Genora by Val Gabbiol. 

3. From Val Nambrone or Pinzolo by the Nardis Glacier — the 

easiest — a day and a half from Campiglio or Pinzolo. 



I 
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Adametto. 11.637 ft.— 6 roates. 

1. From Badole Alp, »BCBnt 8i hr«, easy. SeSp.JU. 

2. From Alp in VhI d'Avio \>j P. di Mandroo, taay. and not loogrF 
than from Bedole. 

8. From Alp lo Val d'Ario by Paaao d'Avio, more diced, but 
difflcrulc. 

4, From Val Miller, not difficult with a good guide, when the rocka 

are fiee from ice, but unknown to the people of the countiy. 

5. From Val di Sulurao or Val d'Aduma. easy. 

A good day's walk for an active mountuineer, from the Bedole Alp, 
over the Adomello, to Poote di Lt-gno, EMolo, or Cedrgolo. 
Cari Alio. II.3S7 It. (more probably 1 1,600). See p. 324. 

From hlgheal mmfortublo chalet in Val di Boraago, 6 bra. by the 
W. ridge. The E. ridge may prove possible and shorter. It i* 
I possible to descend orer the Lures Qlader into Vol di Genova, to 

I pass through the Fnsso di Cavento into Val di Fum, or to take 

I the course to Val Camonica above referred to. A direct ascent of 

I the peak from Val di Fum looks very difficult. 

I Tbs minor summits of this group bare not all been attaiaed ; there are 
■M>ne which appear to oQer serious diffi<:uliiDB. 

[ THE BRENTA QHOUP. 

I Fassbs. 

Kkuo dd Onuti. 

W CamiHglio— Flavana Alp, 4 brs., euy. 

Bftcca (U Vdlasia. 

I Flavona Alp— Val delle Seghe— Molveno. Bough walking, difficult 

I M And Id fog, and not known iu the country. In descending, keep 

I near the stream down to the botMm of the first step, afterwatds 

I on the left bank, recroesing at tbe plain where the two brancbca 

I of Val delle Segbe unite. 

tjtaMS di Flaiana. 

I Fiamoa Alp— Spar. Eusy mule-rund. 

I From the Flavona Alp a rough cart-track leads through Val Tere- 

L seoa to Tnenno in Val di Non in 4} hrs. See p. 270. 

bBUMu dtlla Vatlainelbt. 

f Csmpiglio by the Vallesinella to N, branch of Val delle Seghe. A 

I fine pass, crosees a glacier, 7-8 hrs. 

VSmhh diBttnla. See 'Alpine Quide,' p. 4ST. 

r At leaat 9 hrs. from Finiolo to Molveno, 

F Amo dAiahiH. See p. 267. 

\ Finiolo or Cumpiglirf to Batbi of Coroano, 10~U hit.; requirsa a 

I good guide or practised climber and a rope. From Bocca dei 
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d (lee poflt) turn left to gi^i in wacmj ridge nt licnd of Val 

AgoUt Glader. D«icend troogh «t S. eorner of gap into hcid of 

Val d'AmbiM. It is mneh the same diirincf vfaother the tnToller 

goes at once into the glen, or skirts to the right before deseending. 

•Tracks are soon fonnd in either ease. 

Pus from Val d'Ambies to Val Cedeh and Molyeno^ not difficult. 

Feis from Val d'Ambies to Val d*Algone ; no information, but ontainly 
easj. 

Fta Fiori Pass, Finxolo— Val d*Algone, a good mule-path, 8 to 84 hrs. 
to glasswQcks ; thence carriage-road to Stenioo. 

Peaks. 

Bb Nioolosi of MolTeno is an eioellent gmde for the Brentn group. 
He is strong, skilful, and always in a good temper. 

No information as to the minor peaks N. of the Cima di Brentn, the Sasso 
Alto, Sasso Rosso, Mondifra and Cima di Giost^ It is beliered thej hare 
been ascended from Campiglio. 

Cima di Brtnta, 10,615 ft. 

Up 5 hrs.t dowD 3 hrs. Follow path thmagh wood, roand S. ba«ie of 
Monte Spinale ; ascend the Vallesinella to the chAIet, cross stream, 
and climb zigsig path to brow overlooking Val Brenta. Skirt Vat 
Brenta side of some rocks, then recross into head of the Vallesi- 
nelLi ; ascend glacier seen among the cliffs right. From platform 
at its head climb rocks left, and pass over the first to the highest 
pe<ik. See p. 264. 

2nd route, from Bocca deila ValhsintUa. 

Cut up steep snow-slope S. of Bocca, and keep close to the £. side 
of a small glacier— up 1^ hr., down 20 m. 

Cima Tom. 10,780 feet. See p. 275 ami * Alpine Guide,' p. 489. 
Cimn di Nafdi/tio, or Cinff^o di Movlina, 10,000 ft. (?) The peak visible 
from Pinzolo. Uuisconded. 

EXCURSIONS FROM PINZOLO. 

Guides recommended by the Trentine Alpine Society — G. Botteri, em- 
ployed by Payer ; G. Catturani, has ascended the Adamello ; Antonio 
dalla Giacoma, detto Lusion da Caderzone ; all know the Presanella. 
Good donkeys, but no mules or sido-saddles, are to be had at Pinzulo. 
B. Nicolosi, of Molvono, has been up tlie Care Alto. N. Clemente of Ron- 
cone (near Tion»^) knows Val di Fum. Francesco P. Peotta and Sebastiano 
D. Roer, both of Stenico, for Val d'Algone and the Cima Tosa (?) 

For moderate walkers. 

Pra Fiori. Along ridge to Bos di Sabione, descend through Val 
Agola, 6 to 8 hrs. 
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For other excursions in the Brenta group, see Campiglio. 
In the Adamello range, — 

La Porta dell' Amola. See 'Alpine Guide/ p. 471. 

Lugo di San Giuliano and Como Alto. Must command fine views. 

Bedole and Venezia chalets. 8 hrs. there and back ; car-road for 

some miles, then horse-path * Alpine Guide,' p. 475. 
Val di Borzago. 1 hrs. drive, to Borzago 2 hrs. walk, up vallej. 
Should, if possible, be combined with Como Alto. 
Far climbers. See Peaks and Passes, ante. 

EXCURSIONS FROM CAMPIGLIO. 

Guides. See Pinzolo. A forester can generally be found, and, except on 
8DOW or ice, these men are as a rule quite capable. Donkeys may be hired, 
aod side-saddles are promised for 1875. Visitors will find it easy to add 
largely to the list given below. 
^or moderate ttfolkers. 

Monte Spinale, 8 hrs. easy walking. 
Monte Ritorto, a little longer. 

Vallesinella and tour of Monte Spinale — a beautiful walk. 
Vallesinella. Follow path to Cima Tosa (see ante), but instead of 
recrossing into Vallesinella, follow track right, leading to upper 
level of Val di Brenta — the finest easy excursion. 
To head of Val di Brenta, 5 to 6 hrs. there and back. 
Val Agola, Doe di Sabione, Pinzolo ; or Val Agola, Glassworks in 
Val d'Algone, Pinzolo. See ante. 

For climbers, 

Bocca dei Camozzi, Campiglio — Pinzolo. Mount glacier S.W. of Cima 
Tosa to head, descend glacier falling towards Val Agola, leaving 
it on its left bank, 1 1 hrs. ; rope necessary ; a magnificent walk. 

See Peaks and Passes, ante. The Cima Tosa and Cima di Brenta 
can be ascended without sleeping out. 

Routes. 

For riders and carriage travellers. 

Cross the Aprica, and Tonale Passes, Val di Sole, Ginevrio Pass, 
Campiglio, Pinzolo, Tione, Riva, by Lago di Ledro, Baths of 
Comano, Stenico, Molveno, San Michele. 

For walkers. 

Coming from the Orteler. For High Passes from Santa Catarina to 
Val di Sole, see Appendix C. Over the Presanella to Pinzolo and 
Campiglio ; over Cima di Brenta to Molveno ; return by Cima Toki 
to Pinzolo, Val di Genova, Adamello, Ponte di Leg^no ; [or Adamello, 
Val Saviore, Val di Fum, Car& Alto by Passo di Cavento, de- 
scending to Tione by Val di Borzago.] 
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CHAPTEB Xn. 

THE PRIMIEHO DISIKIOT. 

Afpboacsks. 
FMmOt Wm. 

Vj the high-nMd ttma Oie raiinxd at Kenmukt. paaaing Ibimigb 
Pieiexzo. Cnrrifige-nwd bom Trant. daoDgh Vol Su^w ta 
Stri^o and Twino ; ihence mule-patJi. 
n^mlitStiOil,. 

Sf dta high-rowl from ViMiixa, thpragh Bassano to Fodeuo. lad 
tbeocH up the vall«y of tbe Cismoite to Primiero (cnTrue»-iMd, 
with a brwk of 10 mfles between Foucua and Pontetto). 1 

Fiom Coitina (mnls-nnd), or BhIIuoo (carnage-road), lo Vil j 
d'AgDido and tlianca bj innle-pUli, or to Fmmmo tU Falm 
Htid theace as abOTe. 

From railroad *t Brack, Atzwang, or Botim, orer SeisMT Alp or 
Caneaa Paa*, to Campidelto or Vigo (male-paths); thence road to 
PredaziD, PansTeggio, and oTer CostODzetla FaML 

Inks. 

Pttnturgijia. 

Th« old Eocpice is well kept. There ia one good bedroom, and 3 
others tolerable, and tbe fare is leasooablj good (1872). 
San Martina di Caitrotta. 

A large new Ino and Pension ia to be opened here this year (lS7fi)- 

The Inn here has been baidlj treated by aome recent tiBvellen. It 
fully deaeires the praise given in the 'Alpine Onide' (1873). 

Passes. 

ROUini THE FRIKIERO QBODF. 

IAgocdD-Primiero. good and much ttequcDtMl mole-path 
— 7 to 8 hra. See p. 288 and ' Alpine Qnide,' p. 4ltS. 
Food can be got at the villages on tbe «a;, and wine at 
a little inn beautifully situated Deal the second paa*. 
Pauo di Cottoniella. 

Primiero, S. Uartino, PaDereggio, Predam. Good cairiage-nad. 
See p. 284 and ■ Alpine Guide,' p. 468 (vol. iii,). 
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Pa»9o di ValUi, 

Panereggio to Cenoenighe, Agordo or Caprile; male-road; 'Alpine 
Omde,' p. 488. 

ACROSS THE GROUP. 
di Thiviffiiolo. 

Fanereggio to Garee, through the gap between the Cimon della Pala 
and Vezzana, would be more difficult the other way ; rope and ice- 
axes required. (64 hrs.) See p. 297. 

delie Comelle. 

San Martino to Gares ; no difficulty, but rough walking. See p. 294 
and * Alpine Guide/ p. 469. 
f 

San Martino to Valledi San Lucano. From the Paaso delle Comelle 
strike across the tablo'land to the route of the Passo di Canale, 
near the Coston di MieL The distance between the tracks of these 
two passes would probably be little more than an hour. Not yet 
made (?) but certainly easy. 

l^asso di Vol PravUale. 

Gkures, or San Martino to Val di Pravitale, and Primiero. A rough 
but easy walk. 

Passo di Canale, 

Primiero— Valle di San Lucano— Agordo. See p. 288; 'Alpine 
Guide/ p. 469. 

The yarious passes over the table-land behind the Primiero peaks can 
be combined at discretion. It would be quite possible, for instance, 
to go from Paneyeggio to Primiero, by the Passo di Travignolo and 
the Passo di Val Pravitale, ascending either the Vezzana or the 
Fradusta. 

The passes between the Primiero Talley and Val di Mel await explora- 
tion. The route over Monte Parione is described in the * Alpine Guide,' 
p. 466. 

Peaks, 
in the primiero group. 

Cima Fuooobono. Unascended. 

dma di Vezeana. Easy from Gares by the route of the Passo di Travignolo, 

more difficult from Paneveggio. 
Cimon delta Pala, Veiy difficult; only to be attempted with first-rate 

guides, and from the side of Paneveggio. 
Cima della Sosetta. Easy ^ hr. from Passo delle Comelle. 
Palle di San Martino. Unascended. 
Cima di BaU, Tolerably easy from the Val Pravitale. 
Sou Moor, Unascended. 
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Cmedo, Unaseended ; probably eaqr* 
Cima dMla FnUbuta, ISbmj from Val PiBriUle. 

OmttmdiMid, S^ ^^ 

8aM9o di <^«»po.\uiu«ceiid€d. 
8a»$o Orliga, S ^™**"'*™- 

The principal oatlTmg pealu towaxds Val d'Agordo axe Honte Agnaro, 
Monta San Lacano, Cima di Pape. The laat ie a txnb Tiew pointy eaiily 
•cceesible from Cenoenighe. 

8. OF PA8S0 DI GOSALDO. 

// Pig, Unascended (the height it often under-eatimated ; it must be 
about 9,600 ft), 

EXCURSIONS FBOM FBIMIEBO. 

See Bairt ' Alpine Gnide/ p. 466. 

Moantainecrs can ascend to the table>land by any one of the glens, and 
return by another. See Peaks and Passes, ante. There are no good guides 
as yet at Primiero. There are fair men at Cortina and Caprile, a day's 
joarnuy cast. To moderate walkers the following excursions are recom- 
mended by Mr. Gilbert. 

I. Down the Valley to Meszano, and up the very fine gorge of the 
Nonnii. The ravine may be followovl till a small malga upon an alp 
is reached; then turning N., the deep valley of the Asinozza is 
croif&ed, and bearing to the left, the Capella di S. Giovanni, upon a 
charming little alp, may be visited. Thence resume the Northern 
course, and descend direct upon Primiero. This is a pleasant round 
for ladies. 

II. Cross the bridge to Ormanico, and ascend the hill behind the village : 
an easy path works up a small valley, turning eventually upon the side 
of the hill that impends over the Castello della Pietra. Here is a 
temice path, at a considerable height, which, with the open alp be- 
yond, commands a striking view of Val di Canale, and of the array 
of peaks at its head. 

III. The finest walk from Primiero is certainly past the Castello della 

IMetra up Val di Canale. Arriving at the entrance of Val Pravitale 
the path up the Val di Canale may be pursued a short distance, and 
then turning to the left a path may be taken along the ridge over- 
looking Val Pravitale, and commanding fine views of it^ and of the 
Sas Maor opposite. 

IV. The new road to S<in Martino di Castrozza affords the best general 

\new of the Primiero Dolomites, and an agreeable variation is ob- 
tained by ascending the hills on the loft towards Mteu Scanaiol, 
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and yisitang the Lago Calaita, at foot of Mte. Arzon, which ought 
to offer a good panoramic view of the district. I have not heard of 
anyone ascending it. From the Lago Calaita, a bare scene, the Val 
di Losen might be descended till it joins the Canale di S. Boto, not 
fur £rom the wild Lago Nnoyo. But the trayoUer returning to 
Primiero ought to turn S. before the village of Prade, cross a low 
ridge, and either descend by the regular mule-track through the 
Cismone valley, or follow a charming path which runs along the N. 
slope of the valley high above Imer and Mezzano. 

y. Ascent of Mte. Favione. Very interesting view to South. Ladies can 
ride to foot of final peak. Two routes, one through the Noana 
gorge for some distance. Four hours to summit from Primiero. 
Belluno, Venice, and Aquileia visible in clear weather. Dolomites 
not well shown. 

Routes. 

JTor riders. 

Agordo, Excursion to Valle di San Lucano, Primiero by mule-road. 
Drive to Paneveggio, return by Passo di Valles to Agordo or 
Caprile. 

For walkers. 

Fh>m Agordo by Passo di Canale to Primiero. To San Martino by 
Val I^vitale and Cima della Rosetta. To Paneveggio by Laghi 
fii Colbricon ; thence to Gares by Passo di Travignolo, ascending 
Cima di Vezzana on the way. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

VAL DI ZOLDO. 
Inns. 

See * Alpine Guide,' p. 524. 

A good new Inn, Hotel Antelao, has lately been opened at San Vito, 
on the AmpezEO road. 

Approaches. 

Val di Zoldo is enclosed on three sides between the carriage-road of the 
Val d'Agordo and the Ampezzo, ' strada regia,* and on the fourth* by the 
mole-pass from S. Vito to Caprile. It is only accessible by horse-paths, 
and the best starting-points are Longarone, Tai di Cadore, San Vito, Caprile, 
and Agordo. 
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Peaks. 

Ptlmo, 10,877 ft Sm p. 814 and * Alpine Ouida,' p. 6S6 ; lat eolimitt, 18 
lines ftom bottom, read, ' from the 8. and £. aides of tlie Buyantain.' 
The route firom Zoppi ia the nune aa that tasm Borcft fallowed by 
Mr. BalL Agoato di Maroo cf Bmaadaa ia a good guide. 

Civetta, 10,440 ft See • Alpine Guide,' p. 626. 

Menu Vueovtu >E.ofAgoido. 
M<mU Pdf. J 

f!^*lfT^.^*^lUnaMendei E. of Fomo di Zfilda 
MonU J^amun. J 

PA88E8» 

Foreeiia dd 8a»90 di Boseo Nero, 

Fomo di Zoldo to Ospitale. Descend the ralley to a point 10 min. 
beyond the octagon oratoiy of San Giovanni, pass below FagaK, 
and croes (40 min.) to the left bank of Val Boeco Nero ; ascend 
valley to pass (1 hr. 50 min.);. descend into Val di Campestrin 
and the Cnscra di Val Bona, and thence by a path on the left side 
of the torrent into the valley of the Piave (2 hrs.). M. Holzmann. 

Forcdl-a Cibiana, 

Fomo di Zoldo to Venas, horse-path. • Alpine Gnide/ p. 624. 
Zoppe to Vodo, horse-path. See 'Alpine Guide,' p. 523. 

Passo di Riitorto. 

Zopp^ or San Nicolo to San Vito, horse^path skirting the base of 
the Pelmo (about 5 hrs.). 

Farcdla Stanlansa. 

Pecol to Val Fiorentina, and by Forcella Forada to San Vito. This 
with the Passo di Hutorto completes the circuit of the Pelmo. It 
is easy to cross from the Campo di Pelmo to the Forcella Stan- 
lanza without descending into Val di Zoldo, so that this circuit 
can well be made in a day by an active walker. 

Passo d*Alfeghe. 

Pecol to Alleghe or Caprile, mule-path. * Alpine Guide,' p. 526. 

Passo di Duram. 

Agordo to San Tiziano. 'Alpine Guide,' p. 524. 

PoBso Moscosin. Agordo to Forno di Zoldo. 

This pass is the depression between Monte Piacedel and Monte 
Moscosin. It connects the heads of Val Crasa and Vol Pramper 
di Zoldo. The Passo Pramper, between Monte Pramper and 
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Monte Vescova, mentioned in the * Alpine Ghiide' as leading from 
Fomo di Zoldo to Agordo, would necessitate crossing three ndges, 
and passing through Val Pramper di Zoldo, Val Pramper di Gbrisol, 
Val di Rossi, Val Crasa, and the Tallej of the Bordina, and it 
would be shorter to pass from the upper part of the latter into the 
valley of the Misiaga. IS^ Holzmann. 

Pasao di Lavarede. Agordo to Longarone, by Val di Vescova. 

This is a low pass S. of Monte Vescova, crossing the ridge near the 
chAlets of Layarede. 



APPENDIX B. 

PICTURES AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE BERGAMASQUE 

VALLEYS. 

Alrano Maggu^re (6 kilometres N. of Bergamo). In the parish church, fine 
picture of Lorenzo Lotto representing St. Peter Martyr (see Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, * History of Painting in North Italy,' vol. ii. p 646), 
and another worth notice by Appiani. The pulpit in marble, with 
Caryatids and bass-reliefs by Andrea Fantoni. In the sacristy, a set 
of most beautiful earrings and inlaid works by Fantoni and Caniana, 
of the seventeenth century. 

OUra (6 kilometres N. of Alzano). Altarpiece with carvings and statues 
in wood, and paintings on panel, attributed to Cima di ConegUano 
(to Francesco Santa Croce, C. and C, vol. ii. p. 642), a work of great 
beauty. 

Albino (Valle Seriana). In the parish church pictures of G. B. Moroni and 
Talpino. 

Fiorano (Valle Seriana). Very beautiful altarpiece by G. B. Moroni. 

Oneta (in Val di Gorno). At the church of the Madonna del Frassino 
on the eastern slopes of Monte Alben. Fine picturo in compartments 
of Girolamo Santa Croce. 

Parre (Valle Seriana). Much extolled picture of G. B. Moroni. 

Clusone (Valle Seriana). On the outer walls of the Chapel of the Confra- 
ternity, fresco reprenenting the triumph of Death, recalling the 
celebrated Dance by Holbein ; the style is Tuscan (C. and C, vol. ii. 
p. 636). 
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lo tbs na^bonring Bovrtia, InithplKe of tha cknar ind Knlplor 

Faoloni, rich eoUfction of vork&nd mod«li of tba fcmil j Fantoii, vte 

wen for mon than (bree caDtnrin diitingoUbcd ■■ wood-omn ud 

•eulpton in mnrUp, ttiA wboM wodu an fonnd thianj^iaiit Ibr n%. 

/Vna. In a snull ehnreli. flae picton of Q. B. Morooi. 

GivH-o (Vd SerUna). Pictnra stlributMl to Talpino, i 

chiuch fnnritun ti tha tbirtaaatb uxi fomtoeatb ei 
TVrMOfT* [14 kilomkKe E. of Bargmmu; ■nlpbunnni bslbi) C^vUidp' 
■^aiili, pntiral; corend irilh fmcoM bj Lomin) Lotto, a n°*' 
important work io bii brat.manDBr, damagad in puts (C. anl C. 
vol. iL pp. (Hd-617). 
ZmdMio (naar Tnacom). BMntifdl contcedoaal and wood eairing* I? 

FaotooL 
Goriago (in tlM pariab chnich), thna pcturaa by Moroni, the bait ia ''^^ 
Adonlion of the Hagi ;' aba hii laat wcA npnacDting ' Tba U" 
Judi^ent' (mncb d^nuiged). 

West of Bergnmo, near Almonno, on the right bank of tha Bmobo. 
is a ciiculnr rburch of the sixth or ecTenth centorj. one of tbf mw' 
rum;irknb1e archituctunkl rrniBliis of its epoch in Xortb Italr. 
Btrinain Vidd'Ambria (aide vulley uf VhI Brembaoa). In the piiisb 
i-hurch WTcral pittnrts ((lanuiget)) by Pnlma il Vecrliin. who WMlnm 
bvn-. In the ChieMi dci Fr.iti, a (Jrucifliion by Palmn il Giovaue, itaiy 
\n« (C. snd C, toI. i. p. 281, ti.1, ii. pp. 487-8 and 543). 

In sniither iini&ll cliuri-h a vec^r flao idcturu of tbe Venetian School 
in tlie oianniT of Titi»n. 
CoTiitllo (Val BrcmlinoH nUivu S, Pellcpino). RemBina of the old house 

of the ancet.Con uf Tii!<m>. 
Fondra (Val Brenilmnn). Pnintings by Benvcnoto da Garofalo. 
Artrara (VhI BremluiDa above Olmo). Id the pnrish chnicb a fine picture 

of Guoriooiii (Uorgnninsquo Si-hool, i.boiit a.d, 1&76). 
Mei:oldn (Viil ItrenilHiQji). Valuable Ancona in the choir by XattauEio 

da Itimini, A,n, 150r>. 
Dolima (Val Bfembana). Importjinl picture by Fslma il Vewbio, a good 
deal iiijured. Most beautiful Piiul Veronenp. asatbrr also Doteworthy 
pictun) of the Vcnetinn ^lionl, pi'rhapa by Bonifazio Benbo- 
Tacbudi'B * Scbwciicrfiihrcr ' i-p<>ahB also of Tintorettos at Casoigo and 
Vertova in Val Seriann. and meutiunti aevenl uthor Tillage churchee as con- 
taining pirturea of tbe Brcsciun t^buol. Taesi'a ' LiTeaof tbeBnigamaEquo 
Paintvn.' Bergumo, 1707, mny al^o lie studied by Ihoae who wish for further 
infomiatiun. Tbcro ia a copy in the Britiiib Hubeum, 
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SANTA CAT.4JilA'A TO VAL DI SOLE. 



APPENDIX C. 
BOUTES FROM BANTA CATAEINA TO VAL DI SOLE. 



Tub following noleg of tnu routes from Santa Cntarina Co Val <Ji Sole 
tOAj bp UB«fnl to good tmlkora vho vieh to nvoid the long circuit bj 
the Gavia and Tonsle or the dull PasBO doi Tre Signori. 
1. Santa Caiarina lo Peju, hi/ ike Puio della Mare (PudU di San Matteo 

»of Pajar}, The aBcent of this peiik from the Garia GlacJM [ft aa 
ess; but inlerestJDg vslk, and the view od n clear daj unHurpasai^d 
!□ extent in the Alps, reaching frnm MonM Vino lo the Ankogel aboTS 
Gastfiia. The annunil is at limua a great vave of snov averhangjiig 
the Fomo Glacier -, care should be taken therefore in approaching the 
edge. From the peak n perfectly eas; rovXe. first found bj Lienl«nant 
Pnjer. leads down into Val della Mare bj the G'. degli Oni. 
This glacier lies considerably to the E. of the peak, and on the 
■outbeni side of tbe paae (P]ie8D degli OteI) at the extreme head of 
the Foroo Glacier. Ita Iccfall is turned bj the roclly alopes on the 
left; below this it is best to descend at once into therulley mlJiBrtbitn 

1 to follov a tempting path leading rtlong tlie hillside to the left, which 

^^H comes to a sudden end in a wood. This route DccupiEE nloe hoors, or 
^^^k only one more than the Passo dei Tre Signori. 
^^^b Santa Catarina to Rabbi by Monlt Cruedalt end tie Pisro Mia Vemria. 
^^B From Santa Catarina. Monte Ccvednle may bo ascenilLtd through 
i Val Cedeh, in about six hours. To reach Gahbi, the following dircc- 

tions moat be followed : Eating returned to the gap between the two 

Isammils(Ur. Tnckett'sFurkele Jocb), travtrse the crcTnased southern 
face of the eastom prak lo the ridge descending to the Hohenfemer 
Joeh. Follow thie ridge, cross the gap, and keep along the rocky 
[neat dividing the Val dslbi Mare from the Martell Thai. After na 
Boay ascent, a small glacier will be crossed, and the crest aguD stnick 
to the east of the stonemen, marking the enwnd pass mentioned by 
Mr. Bail (■ Alpine Guide,' vol. ii. p. 438).' Then <:limb tbe shoulder 
of the Pizzo delta Venezia to a point scarcely ISO Teel below that 
nth er insigni Scud t summit. Few posses in the Alps command views 
sqtuil to those of the crnlral mass of the Orteler obljuned beCwwD the 
tb 
,AI 
t. 
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!T Joch sod th'a point, ineladiiu; on &>• one h&od lb N^ 
ptaka of the Konigupttaa. Zebru, and Orteler itaetf ; on thr Mlur, l!' 
nM ■Mnrjr m&saes which Bnrroaod the Forno GUcisr. nodii^ J"" 
on thia side also laige slncirrs into Vat delta Mare. The (Euth^ 
Ferawtre wall aesD, an.!, in the opposite directinn. the whole hnjlft 
of tk* Fresuialla, a splendid object riaiog behind the main 
Tal di Pqo. A descent of five minstea laadi to the level taat-iiH 
of dia VedreLIa delta Vnneiia, which OM emoed to a bn^ 
ftowag the highoai paaa ljetv;pfia the Val dalla Uare and thr Bil^ 
Talh;. . Its tisight (about lU.SQO foal) i> inSdeDt to ovedoAtta 
(ffOMh I'sMcrn mugoe, and to command a wide proapea one ^ 
iMila UIIk of the IfaDaberg and the rich TreotiDO. fenced in hb > 
gwdMl by the diitsnt apikee of the Botun and Primiero iMoinitO- 

la dcKonodiiig, keep at flral on the left side of the snialt 0iaa; 
Aan the ptntfonn below its foot, btai to the right, to the higtuit 
pMtnia|;e, thou to the Idt over ■ giBSS-alops, teadiug lo a fiif*^ 
which iiiiiHt lie ppoesod. The precipices which now stop the way In" 
to tjel^TTiLHl by keeping well to the left, and acramUingdownsilnt 
but eMj gully which leads to a track near the foot of one of the giet< 
steps in llmvalloy. The path follows the right bnnk down ihrw 
steep an<l f-ltiny deHconta sopnreted by small pbiinf . Bflow tlie l«si. 
and near some cottages, it crosses the stivani, and after a lime bt^ni 
to Diount Bloag the hillsids towards the village of Fiamola. Vor the 
Baths it is beet to follow a water course, and then run down into the 
level meadows which extend for a mite above tbs mineral wmree. 

This route is very direct, free from difficnlty, and, thongh long, not 
too laborioos. involving only ons re-ascent of about 1,000 ft. Tlte 
Utter part of it is of course equally avaitabte for monntaiaeer* etoas- 
ing from the Saldenthal toBabbi.aBHonteCevedale can beaacendsd 
fVom St. Oertrud in about the same time as from Santa Catarina. 
Onr timM were : ascent of If onta Cevsdale, brs. ; to shoulder of 
Fimo Venezio, 3 brs. i t« pus orrriookiiig Val di Rabbi. 50 min. ; 
descent to Baths. 3 hrt. Total, 12 hrs. GO min., without halt*. 



APPENDIX D. 

THE 0HURCHE8 OF VAL EENDENA, 

Bl the kindnem of Signori Maichetti and Ueoegitai, the Preaidsnt and 
8<>cretaryof the Trentins Alpine Society, I am able to ftmiigh the following 
copy of the insciiptjon in San Sta&no, Tliey warn ma that the Ij 
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THE CHUECEES OF J'AL REKDENA. 

* PTolmhly not altifwthtT sreiirato. HBTing received it only a 
^''i^al LefoTP pubiicuMon, i have Iwen imaUo lo cotisidsr it as en 
' "hoold hare wisliod :— 

' Hec ttl copia prinilegi Sancti Stephani de Randma. Cnruliis Magnas 
"' Fmnrin' constitnit eonsdlmni Buum coDbulein CBUsa venicndi in monies 
^4jre- Dt dacebat Becma 4000 l&aceat el vmiebat ad dvita(«m Berg^uni de 
I"!! ml duminiu nnna qui nominnbatur dux Lupns qui erat pagaDUH, El 
•""•didUB Carulus cprtahat Bpcum cauau conrertendi ipniln. 

'QuiduKcepii Sundrum et mulU» alioa, qui fecit eos decapltufe eC 
'lUiim decapitaverunt Sundrum VI eerei ardeates Dullo eoa t«>ieDt« appa- 
'^nuit ey duci et geatibnB cirrumBtuntibuii ct campade per Doy gratiam et 
"'■>« aliquo auiilio mundano pulBnTerat. Et lioo fuit pnr «ignum aaactitalia 
PT%du;ti Saadri et Tito isto mirai^ulu piKdicinu dux Lupus cam lotA ana 
E^DU oinTDCBUB est ad 

'catAlicam fldem. Qui prtedictna dux LnpuB pmt modum vpnh mm 
pnBdiclo CarolD Mogoo ad anuin casleluin quod vocatur Sanctus Johannea 
da Catla' in quo caaLelo moraliutur uqus qui DOmiDabalur Aiorue. Qui 
AtoruB cum ridit tanlam gentum ciruumstantem xuo castDlo cunversuB e>t 
(sd) Chriati fidem. Qui pnedictus Atorua miait uium sacerdoU'm ad ununi 
cft»(oliim quod dicitur CFistclum Amooi ctyua 

' caalcli erat dominoa unus qui nomiDabatur LamidvuB judeas. Et 
pnclii'ta DHcerdoB IiactaTit prodictiunem ralia Oriole ' qute fidelis erat. Et 
pnedictDB Carolus veoit in rulem Oriolani el irit od uaum i^astaliim quod. 
Tocuiiatnr Jeaen* cujus cabIcL erat domidUB unus judtUB qui Dominabatur 
Heivulw quern Canilus iattrftrcit quia naluit cosverti ae. Et ibi fecit 
h-diUeare uniun eccleEiaii) ad boooiom aunct^ Triailatis cui ecc1»ie VII 

' epiBco[u coDcedsruDt XL dips indulgentJK pro siiignlo lingula die et 
doininuii Fonlifei concfaBit BSOD aanos iadiilgentiE. Et predictus Canlua 
ncesaitetirit od porUm Btaaio'et ibi erat unuBeaatelanuiqui DomiDabatur 
Jndeua qui oolebal credure catolice fldey. Et CaruluB certavit et destroxit 
eom et ibi fecit edificare uaam ecoleaiam ad hoDorem Saocti Stefanl et piw- 
diclj VII episcopi CBncoderunl XL dies 

'indulgantie pro aidgulo singula die. Et predictua Pontifaz Urbanus 
cODcedit singulo die domioico LXX dies indulgentie. Et adhuc Carulua 
irit aupor nnum monticnlura etopiBcopus TripinuB ferebat visilum' (?t super 
iUum moDtieolum. Et ibi Carulus fecit edifiranj uonm ccdesiam ad booorem 
aancti Petri Cucbi. Et poet modum venit ad UDum caotelum quod Toca- 
botoT BrwtinuB * in quo moiabatnr udub qai Qomioabntur 

' rax Coraerua d erat judeus qui Dolebat se conrerti ad Sdrm calolieam. 
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Et Cnniliifl certnTit seeum et «iira dostruiit. Et ibi fceit ediflcare anam 
etvlesinm ad honorom sanoti JtvinDiB- Et praiicti VII epin.i)]ii concedcrunt 
XL dies indulgentie pTO EiDgulo. Et pn-dictas Pontifex DrbsDna conoedit 
quingentoa aimos omni fetXa principal!. EC poat modum vmit sd unam 
alinm moDticalum c^t ibi fecit sdifi<»re annni e>ccle9iam 

'0(1 bonorem sancCi CtementiB. Bt VII episfopi eoiic^demnt XL dim 
indulgentie pro singnlo aingnla dio. Et predictus Ponlifei Urbaniu eon. 
cediC 600 annoB indnlgontie omni din domiDico. Qui pnedii^tns CRmlua 
ivit Buper unum montcin «t ibi crlstiaai cnm jadeis et cam pKgBiua 
fecernnt magDnni bolnm. Et qnia perienint multi fldnlBB et plnroa ioltdFlM 
Ciinitui posuit aibi Qimm noroeD (?) quoil dicitnr Mortatnlus.' Et odliDc 



V dicitur AinOD.' Et ibi fecit cdiftcare uDsm ec- 
cleriam ad honorem saucti Bricii et pneiticti VII cpiwopi MOfedernnt XL 
dias indnlgantio pro siDgnlo singiila din. Et pnedictiis Pontifci Urbaous 
concedit 1)00 hudob iadiilgentio amni dif veouris tl omni feeto sanrtc Mario 
et in feeto saocti Bricii. Qui dictuB Carulns iril ad unam terram qup 
TocatuT AdaTena.' Et. 

' ibi fecit edtflcare unftm ecFlesiaiu ad himoram MDcti BOcbaeUifj et 
eancti Geoi^i. Et post modum fecit ediflcare unsm ecflesinm ad bonnrem 
rancli Sandri. Et pnedicri VII episcopi conced^rnnt XL dies iodnlgentie 
pro sin^lo aingula die. Et piredii^B Pantifei Urbaniis concedit 400 odiks 
indulgence in die mncti Sandri. Et adliuc in capite illioB ralli* 

■ fecit ediflcare uaam occleHiiun ad hoiiorem sancla Trinilatie. Per 
BSDCtum lohannem de Calla < et per cartoluai Amoni ' vnllie Oriola perdidit 
suom nomen. Et adbnc pnedictai Carultu peTminsirit tnoniem Toni* et 
Tenil nd unmn terram qure Tocatur Pleiirn.' El ibi interfecit mugnam 
qnantitatem pBgiinornra al jodeonun. Et ibi pnediclos epiacopiij Tripinna 
posait Tiettum et quum epiivopi Tenerant 

■eilra cceleiiBra invenenint astam riBUi qme fiomerat. Et pradieti 
Vn episcopi concederunt XL dies indiilgentie pro singulo et dominua 
Ponlifei Bitraiit atinm drotecam et fwit impleri arena et TOncrfil omni 
die sancle STarii) (nt aanos indntgontie quut gninaareneiiietet«rUDtciTot(ce. 
li pnrfictus CaruIoB pBrtranstTit qaamdam vallom qoie rocatnr Taliana.* 



EtTi 



■ad nnum mo 


tem qni Tocotur Moaehera' et Tonit in Talam Han- 


■ ThcHimoiiprai 


Trod in (hD Vsl Ucmlnila absie Bdolu. doK by ii the Matte 


■ Tho Tonmlfc 


TBTeia. -BMnefc. *P«l«tp.g.. 
'Pdi™™. -VldiBple. 


• UoKbrn i. mW to be thi- tiune gtien in Hme eld cdronSelw to Cuoptglks which 
worth rnting ehit wt Oud dlMBhew the nupuK ■ C«iiitni ■ Md ■ 8pln*l»- tn clow CDBjimo- 
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in cliriaUanii 



■ .^!ie' elnuBildicafemajorijuden quod out debet in 
.1 .1; K^cf^ caaMlum. Et cum waM. aui'uni recsssit t>t ivil ulLra marB. Et 
IhOia mane Cnrulus dijvcit castelum. Et ivic tid uoum casteluni quod 
Tocatui' Ptilucus,' CujuB caatali erat tbminiiB unuB qui aonliDiit«tur 
CalaaiuB juileus qui conreniuB fuic a4 Christi Sdsm. El Curulus dqrcit 
ecflteluDi. Kt iecit edificSire mam wcleninm ad Iionorrm aaacti ZeaoDia. 
Et ptxdicti VII ofnaoopi roncBdernnt XL ilies indulgeDtio pro singnlo 
nngula die. Et tmrrunl ad ttvleaiaia Sancli Slefaui el baplisavminl 
monnuu) gattem. Ei prtiikli VU tpiacopi eoneedcmnC XL diet indulgcntie 
pro mgulo angultt die. 

'Antoaius de Solorio hitliuit gratiam de ISOU nanis indulgentia pco 
eeelssia ssnctJ Stefani de Kandenn onini die dotninioi primo meDaiB et omDi 
feato piincipali quia Uetit eeptem RDuis (1) Eecom pro suo damicallo. 
pREdlcEus CkrnlUB tipievit conTerlire omnea pnganns et JudvoB nd <!C- 
cleciam sancd Suhni. Et ibi dimisit unum libnim in qua coolinebikt 
oninin qua 

' fwamC per uniTerBum, Et post modum receifiit cum sua gente et irit 
iQ Blaviani.' CariUai Imptratur et Fvnl^ftx Urhaavs cl pranoniinali 
Intern EpiKBpi cotmedenatt gupraacriplian indalgnliam prmuiminalif 
taJ*tu fitb annit domini tioiM Jem Christi curreHlibue gualuorcenlaiiiiii 

An iuicription almost Birailor, but wonttog tbe pusBOgeB printed in 
iuUics, Had witlia few Teibul alteratiuns, exiatii ulio at Pelizcino. 

Serernl dilficuItioH in this eurious insvriptiun will tit once strike thv 
nsder. Fur a moment he maj be dispaeod to Iudqj that it records a joint 
(iSpeditioD of Pope and Emperor, and, boldly reading Adrianus for Urbanua. 
to beliere iJiaC the events recorded all took place during Cliarlcs' Lorn- 
Imid oiinpaign. circa a.d. 780. But, so fur as 1 know, thire is no record of 
Adiian baring ever been with Charles in North Italy ; and tho gUl of in- 
dolgeQces had aol become commoD at tbis period. 

It is most probable that erents gepuriitcd bj eereral cenluries, the found- 
ation of the churcliMt aud the priviltges labsequeatlj grantvd theai, 
am hare lumped together. Tfie Urban of tbe inactiptiOD maj very likely 
ba Urban II.. who, wanting money for the first crusade, was very rMdy to 
gmnt iodulgences. The dute of the inwription Is uainteillgible lui it 
Mand^. but it i» almost certain that the ' thousand' bus dcoppml out, and 
that we should read H29. 

Mr. Ball spafdu of the inacription monlicg a pnvil'^ graDted by 
Ciurles and ' the reigning Popp Engeoios.' He does Dut romrmbor whence 

*«iril Id luco qui .Ikltur Cump.' To vtaiet 
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bs got a* PapaTa MM*. IlBa7b«baMa*ftMMfa*tn0MM*B ii- 
acriptJfltt. BDgBiTaIV.wiiBtheF*pdll«iMiB4.B.Mn. 

nu p k Uin m i n t Ikm ud detail vith «Ueli Oh iter a( CkHM CMI- 
pdgn la hdd, m wtS m At hagHgB, had* ■• to itaigbMatfaaM , 
Mtlurnewd mut hmn fewB b pHt eopW. Tin liWM rf '|i^f' 
in tluM T^liJB «p to ■ lata pariod h ■ vsU ■otb^tieated fttet X H 
^■d to ba able to qoot* aa iiit<mtiBg jiawiga tMariu; M tlna rab]«t fhw 
u aitieU on Bagoliiia, liy Ckr*. G. Bom, tn tho BoHatttM et iLa tnmtm 
Kmnch of Uia Italiao Alpise C3Bb. 

'QwatimoatiaoDa^paBdid dalle BliaBcsie,o hnao lU^ al *" 
dtOa eolonM tnabra «d adwAit la Npdto aDa urarfoni, (risia^Gta ia£ 
awamana. KaUa al^ ai poaam a hto la garni illTeatR frimMn •>!«•■ 
citanmo 1* aiti oataUngieha ed adHkatira. Al Maaai a^eaam tab **■ 
■latenn eb« U amti a. C., Auto, latmidaBa a netniBa, S diaaa i ^ M- 
Ueoaide^ oonlni (MONwiMnid *nMaiMi),M)adinatio faiOM delmlituKnta 
oni a. C. B raai tribntan a Bnaeia. N« tniliii romaoi kW 
i CbmuMt, indi i TWwt^dtei, poi i rnwMin, &a i aoggiopti, t 
ramo di qneati Vennoni dovette euera nell' athisle vnlle di Sabbio on iti 
Bagolino. (Hacefai ivi Bnooano ancora i ootni di Aveaji, LaTenA, SamJi 
Via trsTerae legsTano allora osaai piii che udMio i popoli di quest« Tilli 
confederate contro i dominatori del piano. I romani, dopo il conquisto, 
t«Diiero in capo alls valli alazioni milit&ri cod toni di rifugio, come on i 
nuei Del CaucuEO, per vegliaje gli schiAvi alle minieie. e RicmBTG le Tie, ma 
loeciaroDO iiberi i reggimunti comunali. Quttodo poi Cuatantino pnferi 
I'alleKDza dei crtsliaDi e rase obbligatorio il cristiaDonmo, le Tulli pi'ii elenU 
reaiatettfro a questa Duovii forma di rom&iiismo, a bido at predominio de* 
Frencbi, in quulche luogo aerbarono t riti aatichi di Salumo, di Tutial, di 
7br, di Bergimo, riti che 1' ignoraoza poscia confuee colle diavolcrie strego- 
niohe. I luogbi elaTati e romiti dove rifuggirono le roliqiiiB di que' riti te- 
tusti, gi ricordnDo nncnm col nome di Paga. Alle footi piA meridisDe dell& 
Qrigiui troi-ikDsi I'ono dei Pagani ed il doeso dei i^oni, dove aoDO oesa 
ed eDibrici romitni, e troDchi fracidi di larici io ud laghetto. A Bogolioo 
4 la iriij pagana. rocca pagana ; a. Stoco rimpetto ergeai acuta U coma 
fogana. 

' 1 gruppi fedemtivi dei popoli alpioi ebbero aempre coatitudoni libere. 
Le loro abitazioDi di legnu e copeHe di poglia o di tcandaU, ed i &equenti 
fuochi piT la aiderurgia Ti produgsera fieri incendi, i qoali e le iaoDdaiioni 
distrunsero la massimn parte dfi loro documenti antichi. NoadimeDO rimaae 
taoto dn orgonieDtnre Bienmmeiite della loro vita libera perpetua a forma 
repubblimna. II documcnto di Viille Seiiana cbe dice del paluno fabbricsto 
a CIuEODe Del lOOS pel Coueiglio fed^rale o delle Vudnie, qnello del lOBS 
che ficceiin& il luogo del Coneiglio ed i CoDBoli di Lodrooe, le quattro carta 
neir nrchivio di BovegDO del U98 che nomiDano Sindad e Conaoli di 
ViciDie, biwtiDio ad aiaicarore che oucbe Bagoliao, piii groaao cba qoei crai- 
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'^> BTii kmto sina d' ntlora isppresontatize elettire. E 1& tu dct ^tatto 
" ^'^MDna ad snnca mufione pubVilicu.' 

-In MisB Bosk's 'VhUbjh of Tirol,' p. 3S6, iriU ba foand mention of 
•■^^^^ulioDS for witchcraft, near fte Tonale Pmb, in the I7th apd ISlii cen- 
<i*^e9, in vhidi some of the Inst of the pugana mu; be euppoaed to h&ta 
P^^^^hed. Miss Busk derived har infamialion &om asoCher pumphlat of 
C-*»,-^- Itoea. which I hnvo not seen. 

Th« tame gentlemen have also isnC ms a dtncriptioo of the ' Danes of 
I>^^l}| ' of Sim Vjgilio, B<sinning on the left, the subjects ansnge tbem- 
»etl"Ve8 in the following order : — 

I. Threa skeletons : one seated on a rude throne formed of two loft]' 
■t^ jK jud blowing the utricora ; tha other two with musical instruments at 
ib-oir mouths. Beneath is written — 



h 






Nod oEhndere • Ilio 



2. JesuB crucified. 

O peocator p^O nan peocn 

Cbe 'I toffipo (ngB ot en ni 



lamowttina. 
ton BigDor di I07. 



Chriilo * niarto comn h lode, 

A bog clui tn abU da Sau Pian d maolo 

AmpUr t>lKisna de la moite D (naoto. 
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4. VMth lad « ChidfML 



$, Dwth and ft IMU9. 



«. SMtiiudaPriMt 



7. OMthattdftHoBk. 

Boa fHUo pDclHtt a patnmtiltiBla 

A tiuar M BoDda s] poieolaM itnla. 
FsrrnDlnit tu poA t«er *IU mfcnn 
11a oontn di ma dod STnl snriptm. 

8. DfStb, can^riug & tablet vitii the motto ' PeDM la Sue,' aei 

O cnulo Impenlor Tcdl cbe U ii»ii JHS 

9. Death, vith a banner ' Mon eat nltim& finis,' aeiiM a King. 



11. DeathlradsofF&Doke. 



12. Death and a Doctor. 



13. Death anda Soldiei. 



The churches of val rendena, sir 



14. Death and the Miser. 



O ta rioco nel nnmero deli avari 

Che in tao cambio la morte non vnol danarl. 

15. Death and a young Gallant. 

De le vostre aoventd fldar no te Tole 
Per6 la morte chi lei vole tole. 

16. Death, carrying a flag with the quotation — 

Tutti tomiamo alia noara madre antiea 
Che appena U no*tro nome ri ritrova — 

slightly altered from Petrarch, leads off a Beggar. 

Non dimaodar misericordia o poTeretto zoppo 
▲ la morte, che piet& non li da intopo. 

17. Death and an Abbess. 

Per fozer li piaaer mondani monica facta aei, 
Ma da la sicnra morte scapar no poi * da lei. 

18. Death and a Lady. Verses illegible. 

19. Death, with the motto * Omnia fert aetas, perficit omnia tempus,' 
drags along a struggling old woman. Verses illegible. 

20. A little Death dancing with a child. In the centre a staff with 
two scrolls : on one, ' Dum tempus habemns, operomur bonum ;' on the 
other, * A far bene non dimora, Mentre hai tempo e Thora.' 

21. A winged Death, galloping on a white horse, with bow stretched 
in act to shoot at the groups previously described. Inscriptions illegible. 

22. A square red shield with the lines — 

Arcangelo Michel de Tanime difensore, 
Intercede pro nobis al Creatore. 

The archangel St. Michael with a bloody sword, and above him an angel 

who holds in his hands on a doth a beaming and beautiful soul. Beneath 

is written — 

Morte stnuer non pol chi aempre ylye. 

23. A winged demon ; above him the inscription * lo seguito la morte e 
questo mio guardeano, d*onde e scripto, li mali oprator chi meno al inferno.' 
He carries on his back a large open volume, in which are written the seven 
deadly sins. Beneath the * Dance of Death' are allegorical representations 
of the seven deadly sins and the date 1539. 

' Non pnol. 
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APPENDIX E. 

THE NOMEHCLATURE OF THE BBENTA GROUP. 



itnail cpepedin 



Thsbb bftfl been much eoofusiDU of late years n 
gJTeo Co the two highest aummjta of thla range, wbicli x 
N. uid S.W. of the Bocai di Brpnta. 

The old nnd vpty iiia>mct Gavorumptit Map of TttoI givaa the oi 
CisA Toss tu the N. peak, xud noua u> the S. and highatit. Ur. Ball, iho 
flfHtmouDlaiDser who explored this country, adhered, on bin Erst t'isit. to 
tlie DHme given by the Sncrej to the N. p&sk, nod to the S. fare tils Diime 
of Citaa di BrentH or Brents AlU. Lieuteiiaat Payer' folloired Mr. Ball's 
example in his article on the Bocca di Brenta in the fifth volame of the 
Auitiiaa Alpine Club'« Pablimtion. 

Wben, hovorer. in 1B6A. Mr. Ball made from Holreno the fir»t luceot 
of the S. peak, he fnand that his gaide, a native of that viUuge, knew it aa 
* La Toes.' Hr. Ball therefore Beemed in hia hut, edition diiipo8«l to give 
the collectiTB name of Brenta to the chain, and to call the 3. peak the 
Cima ToBa; but lie ignored the difficulty that the niraost oqaallv impor- 
Ijuit N. Bummit. hitherto known to cbartographera and Eoglieh climben at 
the Cima Toaa, was left namelesa. 

In this etat« of things the attention of the newly formed Trentine 
Alpine 8oeie^ was called to the aubjoct. and thry promptly appointed a 
committee to inquire into and coDsidar the local usage. The reeulta of 
this inquiry are tiow shortly stated. 

The Val di Breata gives ita name to the group. The point S. of the 
Bnpca di BrenTa ia known as La Toaa thrauglioat the couDlry. The peak 
N. of the Bocoi [the Clmu Tow of the map) is called in Val BrenU the 
Cima di Brenta. The fullowing names rtre wrongly given in the Austrian 
map;— Val Asinella for VaileainellH, Vul Agnola tor Val Agola, Val Dalcon 
toe Vol d'Algonv. The uamas Bocca di Vsllaua, Boo(» della Valleei Bella. 
Bocot dei Camomi, and Paaeo d'Ambies, suggested for the paieea dis- 
covered of lat« years by English climbers, are, as 1 nnderstand, accepted. 
The Bocca della VallcBinelk is tlie puss Srst called Bocca di Tosa by Ur. 
Tackett. 

Some cnriouB etymological details are added to the report. Tosa, nip- 
poeed by Hf. Ball to be equivalent to * virgin,' is stated ia be a cootntction 
of tosata ~ shaven, a title derived Irom the bald, rounded aspect of thepenk 
when seen from the east. ' Brenta ' is a local word in the Sarca valley for 
a shallow vessel used for soup in cottages : thence it is applied to the slAg- 
nant pools or turns common in tbe dolomite gleua. In this way the vunl 
gels attached to the gloti itsetf, and Anally tu the peak above it, Cimsk 
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di Brenta is, it woold M«m, UierefoK, the ItaUan fqiuralenl forEeMsl- 
kogol. 

There inw ooe other qnarter to vhich it was antnial to Look for infonnn- 
tioD — the officers at the head of the ylenneae Otdiutice -SuTTej Deportmeat. 
irho hniB reoeotly re-surveyed (he Tnati do. But eTer;appIi<:ittioii for infor- 
mation — slthoueh nmda to the Emd of ilie Depoitnwnt through influential 
AUBtrian friendti, and in the name of iha English Alpine Clab — was met by 
a nfusal, or a. promiiie lirokeu as soon as made. I Gaally seat au eitiuut 
lioni tile old GorerDmeut Map. with a, rpqueel that the naiUHi adopted in 
t^e nevnurej for the two rhief peaks of the Brenta group might be written 
acnu it. Even this the office declined to do. Such a refusal woa the more 
Doexpected ita the French, nod Swiss Engiaeers have always Iieeo rondy to 
give erery information, oven where there was real prospect of rivalr; be- 
twoen the piivate work in band and the Government Borrej. 

From pbotognpbs 1 have seen of some portions of the new map, I frel 
•Dm that allhough much too large for general use it will tw valuable to ex- 
plorers, and I recommend erery mountaineer intemling to visit the Trentino 
or the Italian Tyrol to inquire through Messrt. Stanford if it is yet out. 
Mid if possible to purchase the sheets be will require. 

Time haa nut veiilied the official attitameut made in Uarcb lost that the 
Bfaeeta wntaining the Brenta gniup ' would be pobliabrd in a few daja,' but 
thej'mny prohably be looked for within the ueit y«r or two. If, when 
tliey appear, the DDnieuclature adopted proves different in any way from 
tliat here given, General Dobner, the head of the Department, will be alone 
a blame fur any confusion to whii^h the discrepoacy may give rise. I should 
lave been gliul to foll'jw thi^ authority of hia map ; but the nomenclature I 
lave used, coming as it does from the verj beet tuciil authorities, can scarcely, 
I ifthe engiaeors tiavc gone for iufomiation to tlie same source, differ widely 
Lftom tbeirs. 

I hare taken the heights in my map fcDtn the redactions from the 

[atasler of Mr. Bull and from a uble contained in tbe 'Aunuario' for 187* 

if the Trentiae Alpine Society. The pt-sks are mostly derived from the 

r, the rillagen from the former authority. 

I may mealion here that 1 have been unable to adopt the height! g^vsn 

r ibr the Frimiero peaks in the same ' Annuorio.' The Cimon della Fata ia 

bare set down as 3,&50 metres^ ll,fl47 feet, and the Polle di San Martino 

» 2,953 metres ^ 9,688 feet. The first of these Rgures is as mueb oTar aa 

he oth»r is under tJie mark, la the same list Ibe height of the Saas 

I Uaor is probably pretty correctly given as 10.6^6 feet, and that of Uia C. 

I-dBlla Bosetla as 10,306 feet. 
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APP^MNDIX F. 

TTBOL T. TQKOIfc 

I oiwR psliapt biidltf to aodee thk lately laiatd qfOMftkii of qk^B» 
gtKpkj, and to oiplaift tiie gEOuids oa wliidi I dodmo to fbUow tf^ 
oiMitpIo Mt bj two n Xb on mm tWho aaeai amioai to intradmee kilo ^p^ 
Utanton Hm ooofbaioa vliieh alnodj pramb in Bmsmaaj m to CA» 
eoRMt upelliiig of tlio bum of tint pfofiaeai. If it ooold bo pnro<^ 
tftttt'TM'vMtiwiiivixiablolattl and Goimaa ipaUiag; m Wm Btt 
■twna to Anqr it ia, tlmo would at Uaat bo > good aqgameiit ftr c h a a gh f 

XaaMibraek liiat in tbo old hiatoriea he faaa oonsoltod tlie fam aatd k 
'IjndL' I hftTo nijaelf aoted, during the laat f&w WMfai^ the apelfiBg 
adopted in the Ckcmaii booka I hftvo had ooeanon to lete to ; aii^ 
'Tirol' being uniTenal or ' Tyrol' obsolete, I iind the latter fbrm pr e ft wed 
by Herr von Sonkler, Herr Liebeekind, Herr Studer, Herr Siber GFjri, the 
late Profeesor Theobald, and the * Alpenpost;' in a set of yiews pnbliahed 
at Leipzig is one of * Schloss Tyrol,* and in another set published at Parten- 
kirchen (Bavaria) the ' j ' is also throughout adopted. In maps the ba- 
lance of authority is for * Tyrol.* I may cite Anich and Huberts, 1774 ; 
Pfaundlers, 178^; Schwatz's, 1795 ; Unterberger s Innsbruck, 1826 ; Arta- 
ria's, 1839 ; and the 24-sheet Goyemment map of the whole country. They 
can all be found in one box (No. 21) in the Geographical Society's Map-room« 
I do not of course question the fftct that the spelling * Tirol ' is now very 
firequently preferred abroad both in maps and books ; but the assertion 
that it is the more ancient form, and the one exclusively sanctioned by local 
use, seems to be wholly unsupported by evidence. 
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By tie eajM Author (18C9). 

Cniform with ■ Ilaliim Alps.' wilh Threa Maps, Two PanorRtnas of 
Smnmits. Four full-pngo Engravings on Wooi and Siwsen Wood- 
cuts in the Test, in One Vjume, prito 18i. 

TRAVELS in CENTRAL CAUCASUS and BASHAN : 
including Vinita to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents of 
Kuzbek and Elbruz. 

Although the ethuologj and hiatorj of the Caucasus have been 
treatod of by rarioas authore, iafonualion concoruing ita natuisl 
features had Ixen up to the appoiLraoce of thin Tolume acantj' and 
difficult of scceaaj and until the Summer of 186S no Englishman had 
Tigitsd the most Inlereatiog of the chiLin, aud iLii two most famous 
summits, Kaibek and Elbruz, w(>re still utiaECL'nded. The chief aim 
of ihe jounKj described in the present roluroe was to explore the 
tnterior of the chain and bo effect the ascenta of Kaibek and Elbruz. 
The 'Writer and hiit friu'nds hoped by peneliatuig on foot the reeeaseB of 
the mountaina to learn the form of the peaks, tbs extent of the snow- 
fields and glaciers, and the character of the foreat and flora, bo oa to be 
iLble lo draw a geuoral comparison between tbe Cancagua aiid the Alps. 
Before, however, carrying out this part of tlieir design tbe tnrellerH 
made a rapid journey through Sjria, in the course of whiih thej visited 
the Haurao and Lejah districtt. recently brought into notice by the 
suppoijed idenlificatioQ of the ruined towns atiLl eiisling in tbem with 
the cities of the gigantic Rophaira kid waste by the Israelites. The 
Author records his conricCion that this theory is unfounded, and that 
the ruins of the so-called ' Qiant Cities' are in fuel composed of Boman 
edifices mixed with many huildings of mure recent date- 
On landing in the Caucasus {which they reached by Ruwian steamer 
from Constantinople) the tiarellera proceeded to Tiflis, whence they 
made an expedition along the Furaiao high-road to Tabrees. On their 
return thoy partially nscended Ararat, paid a Tisll to the Armeaiiui 
Patriarch at Etchmiailzin, and traversed a tittle-known portion of the 
Qeorgianasd ATminian bighlands. 

Sturting &om Tiflia at the end of June, tbe tiavelters spent the next 
two months in mountain exploratioo. During this time tlisj madt tbe 
first eDccessrol ascentB of Kazbek and Elbruz, trBverwd eleven pasus, 
vaiying from 8,000 lo 12.000 feot in height, and examined the sources 
of eight riven and both flanki of tlie main chain for a diitance of 120 
miles. The greater portion of the vatuine ia ocenpied by the narrative 
of tbeir advontDres in tbe mountains, aud the difHculties ariaiDg both 
from the roughacBs of the country and of its inhabitanta. The Author 
describes the Ossetes, a tribe known as ' the gentlcDiDH of the Cancasas,' 
and cuntinslB the slothful and churlish Miugreliaa races on the xiutti 
side of the chain with the industrious and botipitHble Tartar* on thenorlli. 
Having crossed the main range by the UamiBon Pas* to the Klon 
sources, the party made an expedition to the L'rncb Valley and back 
across Ihs previously untrodden soow-Selds of the contral chain. The 
travellera' route than led them through the pathless swiiinpa mad 
fareels of the Zenes-Sqnali into Snanctia, a mountiuD buin renowned 
for the baibariBm of its inhabitants, (he extraordinary nebness of its 
vegetation, and the startling grandeur of Ihe great peaks that overlook 






iL Afbr«uirathmnoa«BaRoweMap*fhim]»libei7,if noliiN^ 
violiaoc^ th« Author aad his oonpaaioiis pUMd alcmf the Talley to 
Pui, a BuBtiAB post ; whonoe they agun ci oe i ed the ehain to the foot 
of ElbnuL HftTiiig MModed this monBtun (18,620 feet\ thej pro- 
eeedad to Fitigocek, the eentze of the Bawian watering-piaeee m Cie- 
and lemaikable for the Tohime aad varietj of its minenl 
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ne TCtnniiag to Tiflis hr Vladikifkai and the Bariel Fees, the 
pMlj esplored the i^per tallm of the Teturfk and Unich, the 
CBtnneee of lAadk aia gnaided hj eti^endoofl deAlee Iw ezeeeding in 
gnadciir aa;|r Almne gofgee. The Tohmk has its source in the tssi 
fliaden flowing horn the flanks of Xosehtantan sad PyditaQ, two of 
3m most mapiifleent monntains of the vaage^ which naye hitherto 
wmsined in nndeserfsd obsenrity. 

The eondnding psges are deroted to a eompurison between the 
Alps end the Cancasni> to a short aeeonnt of a Tisit to the Crimea, and 
the Anthoc^s homsward joniney across Bosria. It is hoped that this 
fscord of trarel and adfentare smongit the mountain ikstnesses of the 
OsneasQS may prore of snflleient interest to draw the attention of 
Englishmen to a range surpassing the Alps by two thousand feet in the 
arera^ height of its peaks, abounding in noble scenery and pictnresqne 
inhabitants, and even now within the reach of many * long-yacation 
tourists.' 

The Maps comprise a Route Map of the Hauran, the Caucasian 
ProTinces, and the Central Caucasus. The Map of the Central Cau- 
casus is reduced from the Fire-Verst Map, executed by the Russian 
Topographical Department at Tiflis, with many corrections suggested 
by the experience of the writer and his fellow-travellers. 

The full-pege Illustrations are four views of Elbruz from the 
North, Ararat, and Kazbek from the South, and as seen from the Post 
Station. 

The Panorajcas show the Caucasus from Patigorsk, and the 

Koschtantau Group. 

List of the Woodcuts in the Text ;— 

A Georgian Cbnroh A Katiye of JIbiani 

The Georgian Castle. Tiflia Tan T«5t5nal from abore Latal 

Mountainoera in Armour Uschba 

An OaKte Village Woman of Umspieh 

An Oiaete Peak in the Tcherek Valley 

Peaks of Adai Khokh The Fortrem of Dariel 

S>i2rce of the Eastern Zenes-Sqnali The Grand Dncal Villa, Borjom 

iir Oamp-flre in the Forest A Mingrelian Winejar 



* We are delightod with Mr. FiiBfoi. 
mcLD'H book. The tovers of moontain 
■cenerj will read his descriptions of 
peaks and pasMS with nnflagging 
interest, and their hearts will beat 
qnidEly as they read of the adyontures 
conducted with so much energy, per- 
seyeranoc, and intelligence.* 

Land and Water. 



* The book is written in a simple and 
manly style, and gives an agreeable 
impression of the spirit in which the 
trarellers carried out their dedgn.... 
We may congratulate Mr. Frwhfisij) 
on having achieved a much rarer feat 
than the ascent of monntains, that of 
recording his performances in a thorongh- 
ly satisfactory manner.* 

Pall Mall Gazkits. 
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